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PREFACE 

The ’present volume contains the/ “first set 
of lectures given before the University of 
Cambridge, under the terms of the lectureship 
established in 1904 through the generosity of 
Dr. Stanton, Ely Professor o£ Divinity. It 
may be. well to reprint in full from The Cam- 
bridge University Reporter of 23rd February, 
1904, the letter in which Dr. Stanton communi- 
cated his *offer to the Vice : Chancellor of the 
University : — 

44 The Senate last June accepted the proposal 
of the Special Board for Divinity to add to Part 
II. of the Theological Tripos a new Section 
op ^Jie Philosophy of Religion and Christian 
Ethics , the first examination in which is to be 
held in June 1906. We may hope that some 
students wiH begfn to prepare for this examina- 
tion aftfer the present Academic Year, and the 
question of providing for any who may do so L 
(v) 
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the advice and teaching which they will* re- 
quire, must soon be taken jnto consideration. 
I think that some of the existing staff of 
“Divinity teachers in the University may be 
able and glad to give assistance in certain of 
the subjects included in the Schedule. But it 
is also very desirable that courses of lectures 
should be given from time to time by some 
one who is an expert in philosophy, in a way 
that those who have been much occupied with 
Theology, Bibjical Criticism, and Church His- 
tory can rarely succeed in being, and who has 
also given special attention to the subject of 
its relation to religious belief. ... I believe 
that such lectures would pr^ve attractive to 
others besides students for the new section of 
the Theological Tripos.” 

This offer the Senate gratefully accepted, 
and the lectureship was officially entitled a 
“ Lectureship in the Philosophy of Religion ”. 
Under the terms of the benefaction the lecturer 
is required to deliver a minimum of twelve 
lectures in each academic year. The lectures 
here printed were given in the Michaelmas 
term of 1904 and the Lent term of 1905 and 
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►were open to the general public. They Were 
thirteen in number, and are reproduced sub- 
stantially as they were spoken. 

I cannot claim the merit of any special origin- 
ality for the contents of this volume, though 
1 have tried to assimilate and make nfy own 
what I have learned from other writers. Yet 
i venture to hope that the book ma> serve 
a useful purpose, in that it brings together a 
number of ideas connected with the Argument 
from Design and the conception of Develop- 
ment which possess a true organic unity, and 
represene a mental outlook shared by many 
at the present time. Where I have directly 
borrowed ^ thought or suggestion from another 
I have endeavoured to acknowledge my debt 
in the footnotes. But I should like to say here 
that the books which have most helped to shape 
my own thinking upon the subjects on which 
I have written are, Professor Campbell Frasers 
Gifford Lectures, The Philosophy of Theism ; 
Professor Ward's Gifford Lectures, Naturalism 
and Agnosticism and Dr. Martineau’s Study 
of Religion . A life-long debt also I owe to 
my uncle, Mr. Reginald Fanshawe, formerly 
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Feltow of New College, and I am glad to* 
take this opportunity of expressing my grsfti- 
tude for all that he has done for me in the 
way of moulding and stimulating my mental 
development. Though, with the exception of 
a suggestion or two for the introductory lecture, 
the present course was written without advice 
from him or from any one, yet I feel that* 
the interchange of ideas which we have had 
together during the past few years, as occasion 
has offered itself, has helped not a Tittle to de- 
termine my present outlook, both theological 
and philosophical. This is not a kind of debt 
which can be repaid. The only form of re- , 
payment possible is to follow the pleading so 
generously given, and, while^strivirfg to grow 
oneself into a clearer vision and larger under- 
standing of the truth, to share with others 
thoughts which have proved themselves so 
pregnant with life for one’s awn mind. 

V. F. S. 


Bramshott, 1906 
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DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

r I ^ H E speculative activity of the present time 
-*• is characterised, one may affirm with cer- 
tainty, by one prominent feature — its general 
recognition .of the unity of knowledge, and of 
the close correlation and interdependence which 
exist between the various departments of in- 
quiry. Special branches of study still retain 
their speciality, but it grows more and more 
difficult to draw hard and fast lines of demarca- 
tion found the subject-matter of each. What 
we may designate as borderland problems hold 
an increasingly, important place, whether in 
natural science, ethics, or psychology. Truth is 
seen to be organic and concrete, and, for its ap- 
prehension, men recognise that an organic atti- 
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tude of mind is necessary. Such an attitude oT 
mind was that of the late Dr. Hort, whose 
Hulsean lectures, The Way , the Truth , the 
Life — lectures given, let us remember, at the^ 
very same period when the theologian was also 
exanfiningin the Natural Sciences Tripos — will, 
assuredly, for many a long year to come, con- 
tinue to deliver their profound and striking 
message. No one understood more clearly than 
Dr. Hort that truth enters the mind of manjby 
many avenues, and that the ripest thought and 
the clearest illumination come only to those who 
seek to see truth in its many-sidedness, and to 
grow into its fulness. 

It was some such recognition as this of 
the organic nature of truth which doubtless 
prompted Professor Stanton to make his most 
generous offer, from which has resulted the 
foundation of the present lectureship. And 
that the University of Cambridge should have 
selected a member of the sister University of 
Oxford to be her first lecturer in the Philosophy 
of Religion is, surely, proof that, corresponding 
to the recognition of the interdependence of all 
branches of knowledge, is the practical feeling 
that all seekers for truth belong to one brother- 
hood, and that the search is best promoted by 
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Ihrowing open to competition teachers’ posts, 
wtfich, in earlier yfcars, might have been re- 
garded as closed to # any others than members 
of the society in which the vacancy occuned. 
The justification for attributing to the founder 
of this lectureship a certain intention is # to be 
found in the notice in The University F<eporter 
of 23rd February, 1904, which embodies Pro- 
fessor Stanton’s letter, offering to endow this 
post. The reason given in that letter for the 
foundation of the lectureship is, that a new 
section, dealing with the Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Ethics, has just been added to the 
Theological Tripos. Further, one of the regula- 
tions attached to the tenure of this office is, 
that the lecturer shg.ll submit in*advance a state- 
ment of the proposed subject of his lectures, both 
to the special Board for Divinity, and to the 
special Board for Moral Science. May not this 
be taken as conclusive evidence that in Cam- 
bridge the view obtains that the problems of 
ethics* theology, philosophy are all vitally 
interconnected, and that, in some sense, the 
Philosophy of Religion may be regarded as 
mediating between these three? This, at any 
rate, is how the present lecturer interprets for 
himself the terms of his commission, that he is 
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sonality which has true and abiding points of 
affinity with our own. The religious conscious- 
ness seems to grasp God by methods more direct 
than those which are available for philosophic 
reason. Religion lays hold by immediate intui- 
tion, as it were, of the supreme object of her faith. 
Prayer affords an open avenue of approach ; the 
feelings of awe and reverence place her at once 
in the heart of the Divine presence. It is for the 
Philosophy of Religion to justify, if she can, th^ge 
direct verdicts of the common consciousness. 
As life precedes philosophy, so religion precedes 
that further reflection upon herself which we 
call the Philosophy of Religion. If thfs justifica- 
tion can be achieved, if God can be made real, 
to reason and reflection, there will result, surely, 
for the individual, what we* may call a larger 
intuition, or immediate apprehension of God, as 
certain, as direct, as the other, but more strong 
to withstand the disintegrating effects of criticism. 
The temper of the steel will, have been tested, 
the dross will have been burnt away from the 
true metal. What we are urging is this, that, 
-just as the simple, religious consciousness never 
lays hold of God by a movement of reason or re- 
flection alone, so, after reflection has been brought 
to bear upon the contents of the religious con- 
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piousness, reason will find herself transfigured 
into something larger than what we usually mean 
by the word. She will be an organic reason, a 
reason expressive of ihe whole rich content of 
’ human nature. 

To arrive, however, at this mature, and 
reasoned conviction of the existence and per- 
sonality of God, is to have achieved the supreme 
synthesis of thought. It is to put the coping- 
stone upon the building. The goa.1 is only to 
be won, if it is to be won at all, after many 
efforts and much labour have been devoted to 
the solution of subordinate problems. And the 
Philosophy of Religion is called on to investigate 
. these subordinate problems. Her inquiry here 
becomes one with that of general philosophy, 
which receives at *the hands of the special sci- 
ences the conclusions which they have reached, 
and revises and correlates them in the light 
of her conviction, that there is a final unity 
somewhere to be found. Like philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Religion will show a spirit of re- 
ceptiveness, patience, humility ; but, in all her 
inquiries, she will be constantly reminding her- 
self that it i£ religion in which she is primarily 
interested, and that religion is something very 
old and universal among men. The remem- 
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brance of this fact, while it need not create a * 
bias or prejudice in her mind, will certainly affdct 
the spirit and temper of her inquiry. There is 
no such thing as complete impartiality of mind. 
All speculation rests on a basis of some pre- 
suppositions. Every investigator brings with 
him, to his work of search, his own complex 
personality. An absolutely impartial mind 
would be an empty mind. 

One other introductory topic, upon which a 
few words must be said, is the relation of theo- 
logy to the Philosophy of Religion. 

The situation here may be summed up by 
saying that, in matters theological, the move- 
ment of reason must be free and unfettered. 
We can no longer adopt the mediaeval dictum , 
that philosophy is the handfnaid of theology. 
Theology, if she would lay claim to the title 
of scientific, must herself adopt the method of 
reason, which is the method of free inquiry. 1 
The principle of authority cannot be, for a 
reasoning being, an ultimate principle. Iir so 
far as the dogmatic utterances of any theological 
system represent the summed up reflection of 

the thoughtful minds of the p5st, th*e Philosophy 

\ 

1 See Ladd’s Introduction to Philosophy , chap, xiii., pp. 
352 - 4 - 
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’of Religion will treat them with the utmost rr/ver- 
erice ; but she will hold herself free to criticise 
them, and, if need be, to restate them. If they 
were born of critical reflection, reflection may 
still ask them for their credentials. The Philo- 
sophy of Religion is not worthy of the name of 
philosophy unless she preserves her right of 
free inquiry at the bar of reason. Even a 
religion which claims to be a revealed religion 
rpust appear before this tribunal ; for she has to 
prove that the mysteries, which she holds in 
her hands, are God-given, and she can make 
good her position only by the appeal to reason. 

It is, 1 think, worth while to insist upon this 
, point, for there is still to-day much use made, in 
what can only be called an irrational manner, of 
this principle of Authority in religion ; while a 
very interesting psychological study is presented 
by some theologians who seem to have effected, 
in their own minds at any rate, an adjustment 
or compromise between the principle of reason 
and" the principle of authority. A careful analy- 
sis, for example, of what one may call the logic 
of such a volume of essays as Lux Afundi, would, 
not improba&ly, reVeal grave incompatibilities of 
thought and method. 

This, however, is by the way. What I would 
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venture to urge is, that, in an age which has ‘ 
bean touched by the spirit of criticism, and, 
above all, by the spirit of historical inquiry, 
any appeal to the principle of authority, as such, 
and as an independent principle, cannot possibly 
be justified. There is a wealth of meaning in 
a saying of the late August Sabatier, which 
occurs in tlie preface to his volume (posthumously 
published, and recently translated into English), 
The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit } He writes, “ The history of a dogma 
is its inevitable criticism Every dogma, that 
is, received shape under definite, historical con- 
ditions, and the formulation of the tfuth was 
affected under pressure from those conditions. 
The organism took some colour from its envi- 
ronment. To understand the* dogma, therefore, 
you must study it in the light of the historical 
circumstances under which it arose. From the 
origin of the dogma you pass on, naturally, to 
study its subsequent history.^ You begin to 
criticise it, from the point of view of its suitable- 
ness to the needs, both intellectual and practical, 
of a later time. You ask, whether the dogma 
is the expression of a truth, \fhich fs a truth for 


1 Theological Translation Library, Williams & Norgate. 
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‘us, here and now, or whether lapse of time has 
revealed it as belonging to the things which 
pass away. Or, if the truth, which the dogma 
embodies, proves itself to be possessed of a 
present vitality, you inquire if there may not 
still be need for restating that truth In language 
more suitable to the advancing thought of the 
age. May we not have to disentangle, in the 
dogma, the local and temporary elements from 
tjiose which are essential and eternal ? A task, 
such as this, is a paramount duty for an age 
which is characterised by the spirit of historical 
inquiry ; but, in undertaking the task, you part 
company with the principle of authority, as an 
independent principle. A little farther on, in 
the introduction to the same volume, Sabatier 
asks this question : “ What is the education of 
mankind, if not the passage from faith in author- 
ity to personal conviction, and to the sustained 
practice of the intellectual duty to consent to no 
idea, except by virtue of its recognised truth, to 
accept no fact until its reality has been, in one 
way or another, established ? ” 

Passing now to the more immediate subject 
of this volume, W*e proceed to indicate its scope 
and intention, and to say something as to the 
reasons which make the subject a fruitful field 
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of inquiry at the present time. The two ideas 
of Purpose and Development are closely con- 
nected in the thought of this generation. The 
question which we are all asking is, What is the 
meaning, and what are the essential implications 
of the* idea of development or growth ? Will 
development prove, on analysis, to be a teleo- 
logical conception, or can we interpret it without 
any reference to the idea of purpose ? The 
sovereign principle which rules our minds tor 
day in every department of inquiry is that of 
development or evolution ; and, if we would 
understand the mind of the century in which 
we live, we must make some attempt to interpret 
the principle. Fully to interpret it will be im- 
possible. To no age is it given to understand 
completely the ideas which govern it. Just as 
you cannot appreciate the height of a mountain 
if you stand at its immediate base, so you cannot 
see the full significance of an idea, such as that 
of development, until a considerable period of 
time has elapsed, during which the idea has fed 
opportunity to reveal itself in its richness and 
complexity. Even now we do not understand 
adequately the significance o? the principle of 
nationality, though that principle has been at 
work in human societies since the dissolution of 
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the Roman Empire. We are all feeling our way 
towards a comprehension of this conception? of 
development, which is proving itself to be so 
profound, and so charged with meaning. And 
there is all the more reason for th : s attempt at 
analysis and interpretation when we remember 
how recklessly the word “evolution" is used. 
Many seem to think that the mere utterance of 
the term brings with it a lucid explanation of all 
difficulties. Many forget, too, that evolution 
may mean very different things when applied 
to different subjects or fields of inquiry. In 
investigating, then, such a problem as the 
meaning of development, we are turning the 
eye of critical reflection inward upon the dom- 
inant movement of our own thought. We are 
seeking to understand ourselves more clearly, 
so to grasp the essential spirit of our own age 
that we may the better help to mould the de- 
velopment of the ages which are to follow. 

Again, theological questions are to-day exer- 
cising a peculiar fascination over a growing 
number of students. Why is this? Is it not 
because this conception of development is being 
applied in the sphere of theology? Theology 
has at times stood apart from the movements of 
thought around her, and she has always done so 
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with loss to herself. But even the most secluded 
mountain lake sometimes feels the full fury of 
the gale, and to-day theology stands exposed to 
all the winds which blow from the four quarters 
of the heaven. Men are seeing that the law of 
development operates in theology as elsewhere, 
and on all sides they are setting themselves to 
investigate the history and conditions of this 
evolution. They bring into play their powers 
of regressive historic sympathy, and endeavour 
to disengage the germinal principles of Christi- 
anity from the accretions, or the natural develop- 
ments, of later times. They retrace, critically, 
the whole movement of the river from mouth to 
source, and back again from source to mouth, 
and the task is oqe of the profoundest interest. 
It cannot, therefore, be amiss, in the face of such 
speculative activity upon these most vital of all 
problems, to ask ourselves what the idea of 
development really means. 

If, on the other hand, we ..think of the idea of 
purpose, there are not wanting good reasons 
for an investigation of this conception. First 
and foremost stands the fact of our own pur- 
posive activity as rational beings. Whatever 
doubt there may be about the applicability of 
the conception of purpose to the operations of 
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the natural world, there can be none whatever 
about its applicability to ourselves. We *do 
habitually act with purpose We set up before 
ourselves ends, and contrive means to reach 
them. And it is inevitable that we should ask 
whether the principle of final causation is not to 
have some place in our interpretation of the 
world around us, whether we may ro f use our 
own human nature as a key to unlock the riddle 
of the universe. The historical importance of 
the argument from design is sufficient justifi- 
cation for making an attempt once more to 
examine its validity. By a kind of native in- 
stinct man has always seen, and will continue 
to see, evidences of the work of a designing 
mind in the natural world. > He refuses to 
acquiesce in a view of the universe which 
makes him a lonely being in the midst of a 
world of matter, which shows no trace of spiritual 
kinship with his own nature. His interest lies 
in proving, if he can do so, that the purposive- 
ness which he finds in himself is linked on to 
a larger purposiveness, running through the 
whole scheme of existence. 

As an additional reason for investigating at 
the present time the conception of purpose, we 
may mention the recent appearance of a move- 
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ment in philosophy, known as personal idealism.’ 
The supporters of this movement contend thht, 
if we would rise to a true interpretation of real- 
ity, we must start from the practical activities of 
human nature, the will, the striving after the 
realisation of ends, the whole conative move- 
ment of the personality. They maintain that 
the idealistic philosophy of the past has been 
too abstract, both in method and results, and 
that its conclusions stand in need of revision. 
Such revision they are attempting to carry out, 
on the basis of a psychology which finds in 
will and purpose the keynote of human nature. 
Upon the success of the attempt it is too early, 
as yet, to pass judgment, for the results of the 
movement are not sufficiently matured. But of 
its importance there can bfe no doubt. Any 
speculative endeavour to emphasise the element 
of will, and to interpret ultimate reality in teleo- 
logical terms, must command attention, because 
of its appeal to some of the convictions which lie 
deepest in our spiritual nature. 

Once more, whatever view we may ultimately 
take of the Christian religion, we are face to face 
with this fact, that the highest known form of 
religion, the form which seems to be possessed 
of the vitality necessary to make it a conquering, 
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‘missionary creed, is one which conceives of the 
world as the stage upon which a great, historic 
purpose is being slowly consummated. Christi- 
anity (and we may include under the term the 
earlier beliefs of the Old Testament, which belong 
to the same line of spiritual ancestry) was the 
first religion to possess a philosophy of ftistory. 
And the 'dominant conception of that philosophy 
is this, that through time and in the seeming 
maze of human history a divine, eternal purpose 
is being gradually worked out. The Philosophy 
of Religion has to investigate the demand of 
Christianity to be regarded as a true explana- 
tion of the world-process. In particular, she is 
.confronted with a unique, historic figure who 
claims, not only to fulfil the past, but to control 
the future ; in whom, as in a focus-point, many 
convergent lines of evolution seem to meet, and 
from whom radiate out new forces of develop- 
ment. The Christ of history raises the teleo- 
logical problem in an acute form. 

We have already suggested that one of the 
most pressing problems for our thought to-day 
is how we are to ^interpret development. Is the 
conception to construed teleologically ? Do 
the two ideas of purpose and evolution ultimately 
involve each other ? This problem is raised in 
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a special manner by the conflict between evolu- 
tionary science and teleology, over the argument 
from design. Have modern biological theories 
of evolution succeeded in destroying the argu- 
ment, based, as it is, upon the existence of 
exquisite adaptations in the organic world ? 
Has Darwin given the final quietus to Paley’s 
contention in the Natural Theology ? ’ This is 
a question which is full of interest at the present 
time, and it raises clearly, at a particular point, 
the important issue as to the compatibility or 
incompatibility of the two conceptions of purpose 
and development. It forms one of the problems 
with which the Philosophy of Religion has to 
deal. Historically, the argument from design- 
has played a significant part in the determina- 
tion of the wider problem of the existence and 
character of God. Since it has fallen somewhat 
into disrepute to-day, there is all the more need 
to examine it carefully, in order that we may 
decide whether the argument is worthless, or 
whether it only requires to be restated to recover 
its apologetic value for the theist. 

The title of this volume, Development and 
Divine Purpose, covers so wide a field that it 
is obvious that in the space at our disposal no 
exhaustive treatment of the subject is possible. 
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Any attempt in that direction would invoive a 
complete philosophy. The field of inquiry is, 
therefore, narrowed to the following dimensions. 
We begin by discussing certain aspects of the 
argument from design, with especial reference 
to Darwinism, and modern biological theories of 
evolution ; and an attempt is made to restate 
the argument in terms more suitable to the 
conditions of modern thought and knowledge. 
The nature of organisms is then investigated, 
with a view to discovering what are the peculiar 
characteristics which mark offliving from inor- 
ganic matter, and how far physical science can 
claim success in her endeavour to interpret 
•organisms in mechanical terms. The conclud- 
ing section of the volume deals with the ideas 
of development and purpose in their larger 
meaning ; and, in particular, with the problem 
of what canons are necessary for interpreting a 
development, and in what ways we may test 
a development in cyder to decide whether it 
has remained true to, or has departed from, its 
essential principle. Throughout the whole in- 
quiry we keeg ie mind the necessity of deter- 
mining whether the idea of development is to 
be construed teleologically. Such a method of 
dealing with the subject before us appears more 
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satisfactory than to attempt, at the outset, a 
formal definition of growth or development. 
Definition is one of the last stages arrived at 
in the process of thought, and definitions are 
never complete or satisfactory accounts of the 
subject-matter defined. The richer the object 
of the definition the more difficult it becomes to 
define it. Some of its wealth of meaning must 
be lost in the endeavour to fix it in a precise 
terminology. Further, part of the process «of 
development now going on in the world con- 
sists in a development of our ideas. There is 
a development of the idea of development ; and, 
until that development is completed, no fully 
adequate definition of the conception is possible. 
It is with the idqa of development as with the 
idea of life. Our difficulty is, that we can never 
arrest the growth of the living organism which 
we are examining. While we are examining it, 
it has moved another step in its evolution. Its 
present we never succeed in analysing, but only 
its past. Its “ is ” is eternally becoming a “ was ”. 
You can arrest its growth only by killing it, and 
then it is not life, but death, whjch you are inves- 
tigating. We are, that is, gradually feeling our 
way towards a complete analysis of the sover- 
eign idea which at present masters us, but which 
we hope pne day, in our turn, to master. 
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PALEY AND THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 

P A LEY and Darwin are the two great names 
round which our discussion of the con- 
ception of design will mainly centre ; and our 
problem will be to decide whether, and, if so, to 
what extent, Darwin has succeeded in destroy- 
ing Paley’s teleological argument. Paley is, by 
common consent, regarded as the chief exponent 
of the older teleology. He best states for us 
the popular view on final causation as it existed 
before the time of Darwin, and as it still exists 
in the minds of those who do not realise what a 
change in outlook was effected by the publication 
of the Origin of Species. It is the fashion to-day 
to decry Paley. The gulf which separates the 
modern mind from his mind is enormous, and 
we shall find reason to conclude that his method 
of stating the argument from design is, in the 
light of present knowledge, indefensible. At 

the same time, there is a vigour and force about 

( 21 ) 
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his writings, there is a power of presenting an 
argument, which is very striking. Nor do his 
conclusions lack an essential core of soundness. 
His argument, certainly, needs to be restated, 
but it is by no means the case that it is worthless. 

Wt may single out three chief features as 
characteristic of Paley’s teleology : — 

i. The first is contained in this short quota- 
tion from the Natural Theology : “ Contrivance 
must have had a contriver, design a designer*”. 
The question is, What did Paley mean by “ con - 
trivance ” ? He meant a whole of parts, whose 
parts were so mutually co-ordinated and adjusted 
that our minds at once feel that such an intri- 
cate arrangement could not have come about- 
by chance. Wq look at any contrivance — an 
engine or a telescope among the works of men, 
an eye or the webbed foot of a duck among 
the works of Nature — and we are compelled to 
say that the several parts of these contrivances 
are “ put together for a purpose ” ; and we pass 
on, by a natural transition of thought, to infer 
that in each one of these cases there was an 
artificer or designer who formed the contriv- 
ance for the very purpose which we find that 
it serves. Arrangement, disposition of parts, 
subserviency of means to ends, whether in 
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Nature or among the products of human ac- 
tivity, imply the presence of intelligence. * 

• It may be well briefly to dissect this argu- 
ment and note its further implications. We 
discover in it, first of all, Paley’s canon # of 
finality, the criterion, that is, by which lit: de- 
cides when it is legitimate to invoke to oar 
aid the principle of final causation, when it 
becomes necessary for us to speak of an end 
and of means leading up to that end. Janet, 
in Final Causes , defines an end as “a foreseen 
effect which could not have taken place with- 
out this foresight ” ; something, in other words, 
to which many prior movements lead, the pre- 
determined goal of a number of antecedent 
stages. The emphasis is on the word “pre- 
determined,” and Tor Palev predetermination is 
the criterion of finality. There would seem, 
then, to be two cases, where we judge an ex- 
planation in terms of final causes necessary : 
(a) where in a given whole we cannot explain 
the mutual co-ordination and adjustment of the 
parts without supposing that the whole is, in 
some sense, present as a controlling factor ; 
where the power* that is, which brought about 
the adjustment did so having in view the re- 
sult actually achieved. The result is raised to 
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the dignity of an end because we regard it as 
income fashion foreseen, (ft) The second case 
is that of a development, in which the present 
appears to be influenced causally by the future, 
where we cannot satisfactorily explain to our- 
selves the process of growth without conceiving 
that the future phenomenon in some way con- 
trols the whole development, and is thus, as it 
were, a cause of itself. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the instance of the acorn developing 
into the oak. Here you have an accurate 
co-ordination of an inconceivable number of 
molecular movements, each traversing its own 
peculiar path and yet adjusted all the while 
to the necessities of the general plan. Such a 
phenomenon would seem too precise and com- 
plicated to be explicable in any other way than 
by the hypothesis of some purposive control 
present from the first throughout the whole 
evolution. Paley, then, insists that a result be- 
comes an end, and must be so judged by us, 
just because of the complexity of the conditions 
necessary to bring it about. 1 Nor is any fault 
to be found with this canon or criterion. What 
impresses us when we look ofit eiJher upon the 

1 See Janet, Final Causes, bk. i., chaps, i. and ii., and 
Paley’s Natural Theology, chaps, i. and ii. 
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world as a whole Oi upon any of the tnarvellous 
contrivances and adaptations in living Nature* is 
just this co-ordination of parts and movements 
to produce a complex result. Adaptation is an 
aspect of the larger phenomenon of order, and 
it is the orderly character of the universe *$vEich 
calls for an adequate explanation. 

The nature of Paley’s inference is the next 
point which attracts our notice. He argues 
from contrivance to the existence of a design- 
ing mind. End implies intention. From the 
facts of the natural world, from the adaptations 
of organic Nature, Paley passes to God, and 
insists that God must have designed these con- 
trivances to fulfil the particular purposes which 
they do fulfil. He allows, of course, for the 
action of what afle called secondary causes or 
the operation of natural forces. But he is care- 
ful to point out that a cause and a law of Nature 
are not synonymous terms. Cause, in the last 
resort, implies power or efficiency, while law 
does not. A law of Nature is simply the state- 
menFoT an observed uniformity. You ha ve to 
pass behind law to explain it. Paley passes 
behind it, and kdhind all secondary causes, to 
God, as the great originator and designer. One 
hesitates to criticise Paley’s conception of God as 
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anthropomorphic, because any conception which 
we can form of Him must be that. Yet it is 
not unfair, I think, to say that Paley does not 
appear to appreciate the grave metaphysical 
difficulties which surround his inference . 1 He 
interprets the Divine activity too much in terms 
of the activity of a human workman designing 
a machine. What ground have we for' saying 
that God works in the manner in which we 
work ? How can we determine the relation 
in which He stands to His material? Does 
He first create a raw material and then work 
it up into shape or does He give it form at the 
same moment in which He calls it into being? 
Does He stand outside His material or does 
He in some fashion dwell within it? Can we 
legitimately speak of foresight or prevision in 
a Being for whom everything may exist in a 
timeless present, an eternal now ? These ques- 
tionings come pouring into our minds so soon 
as we begin to think about the problem of the 
mode of God’s activity. They hardly seem to 
disturb, they certainly do not agitate, the mind 
of Paley. Yet we must not be unjust towards 
him. He was not a metaphysician. He wrote 

r 

1 See, however, Natural Theology , chap, iii., end, and 
chap, v., beginning. 
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as a typical English theologian of his day, who 
accepting God’s existence, almost as an axicfn, 
interpreted His Being in the language current 
at the time. We may almost say that be was 
not interested in the problems which are^ of 
supreme importance to a generation which has 
studied Kant’s trenchant criticism of cne teleo- 
logical argument, and which has, unde" pressure 
from many quarters, grown to think of God as 
immanent in all His works. We, to-day, if 
called on to deal with this problem, should prob- 
ably endeavour to picture the Divine activity in 
other terms, more after the fashion described 
in chapter vii. of this volume, which attempts to 
restate the argument from design. Yet, when 
we have raised all our objections, if we are 
prepared to admit'that there is a Divine activity, 
intention will still be the term by which we shall 
be compelled to characterise it. For this, at 
least, is true, that we must apply to God the 
highest categories which we possess. God’s ac- 
tivity cannot be less rational or purposive than 
our own, and intention is a plain feature of human 
scheming. God's designing may greatly tran- 
scend human designing, but there must exist 
real points of affinity between our intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends and the purposive 
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activity of God. It is not Paley’s broad con- 
clusion that there is design and intention with 
which we quarrel, but his somewhat crude 
method of stating his argument. 

2. The second great characteristic of Paley’s 
teleology is that it is a teleology of special in- 
stances. “ I take my stand in human anatomy,’’ 
he writes, and he urges that the eye will prove 
his point without the ear, and the ear without 
the eye . 1 Any single contrivance in Nature, 
sufficiently complex (Paley, however, does not 
say how much complexity he demands), will 
satisfy the conditions of the argument ; and the 
Natural Theology consists almost entirely of an 
examination of individual instances of highly 
complex structures, the eye, the ear, the swim- 
ming bladder of fishes, the arrangements in the 
floral world for effecting fertilisation, and the 
distribution of seed. We quote, once more, his 
own words : “ So it is with the evidences of a 
Divine agency. The proof is not a conclusion 
which lies at the end of a chain of reasoning, of 
which chain each instance of contrivance is only 
a link, and of which if one link fails the whole 
falls ; but it is an argument separately supplied 


1 Natural Theology, chap. vi. 
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every separate example. An error in stating 
an example affects only that example. TI5e 
argument is cumulative in the fullest sense of 
the term.” 1 

Our teleology to-day is not one of special 
instances. Darwin s statement of the tifeory ; 
of natural selection has made it more difficult 
for us to appeal to single examples of contriv- 
ance and adaptation as proof of design, because, 
however marvellous any contrivance may be, it 
is always open to the Darwinian to assert that 
this intricacy of structure has been reached only 
as the last stage of a long succession of adapta- 
tions in the past, each of which has added some- 
thing towards the perfecting of the contrivance, 
while the whole progressive development has 
been carried on *by the interaction of laws 
whose operations show no trace of design. It 
will be our task to discuss the Darwinian posi- 
tion in the succeeding chapters. It might be 
unwise to allow that the special instance can 
never be used as proof of design. But it re- 
mains true that we to-day lay emphasis less 
upon the single adaptation than upon the 
general and Vi^e*r movement of evolution as 


1 Natural Theology, chap. vi. 
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a whole. It is in this that we see marks pi 
purpose. We insist upon “ the glory of the sum 
of things What we are saying may perhaps 
be stated in a slightly different manner. The 
particular criticism of Paley’s reasoning which, 
in tR<e light of the theory of natural selection, 
we should be inclined to offer, is to ask whether 
we can defend an anticipatory teleology. Paley 
argues that things were made beforehand, as it 
were, for certain definite purposes, each orga'n 
and structure for the particular purpose which 
it serves, and that God had in mind these pur- 
poses before He made the organ. There is 
antecedent design. Things were intended for 
the uses which they serve. But Darwin has 
suggested an alternative explanation of the facts, 
which, while it in no way destroys teleology al- 
together, certainly makes it more difficult to 
insist upon an anticipatory teleology, conceived 
as Paley conceives it. Darwin himself was of 
opinion that the discovery of the principle of 
natural selection had dealt the death-blow to 
teleology as an argument . based upon special 
adaptations. We find in the Autobiography 1 
the following statement : “ The old argument 

t 

1 See Charles Darwin by his son Francis Darwin, chap, 
iii. 
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from design in Nature, as given by Paley, which 
formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails, now 
that the law of natural selection has been dis- 
covered. We can no longer argue that, for 
instance, the beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell 
must have been made by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by man. There seems 
to be no more design in the variability of organic 
beings, and in the action of natural selection, 
than in the course which the wind blows.” 

The full bearing of this will not be clear 
until we have investigated the theory of natural 
selection, but the point is raised here by way of 
suggestion, because it is certainly a feature of 
Paley’s teleology that it is anticipatory in its 
scope ; and because it opens up for considera- 
tion - a very serious problem which we shall 
endeavour to discuss later. Paley, as we have 
said, never states what degree of complexity he 
requires in a contrivance in order to render 
legitimate his appeal to the principle of design. 
It would, perhaps, have been impossible for him 
to do so. The problem would resemble the 
logical difficulty of determining the number of 
grains necessary t<f make a heap of corn. Yet 
we are confronted with this difficulty. If we 
come to the conclusion that purpose is operative 
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in the universe, is it operative everywhere ? Is 
tfiere such a thing as chance ? Paley himself 
admits that chance, which he defines as “the 
operation of causes without design,” might pro- 
duce a wart, or a wen, or a mole, but nothing 
so complex as the eye. Darwin found himself 
involved in great difficulties over this question. 
In a letter to Asa Gray, the American botanist, 
in i860, he writes: “I am inclined to look at 
everything as resulting from designed laws, with 
the details, whether good or bad, left to the 
working out of what we may call chance.” 
Chance, here, would mean the undesigned in- 
teraction of these laws. The laws would be 
continually crossing each other in their opera- 
tion, and at the points of intersection there 
would be a constant alteration of the conditions 
of equilibrium, from which changes would result, 
but the changes could not be called designed. 
Asa Gray believed in a directed stream of varia- 
tion among organic forms. Darwin writes to 
him : 1 “I have been lately corresponding with 
Lyell, who, I think, adopts your idea of the 
stream of variation having been led or designed. 

I have asked him, whether hdbelieves the shape 

e 


1 Charles Darwin , chap, xiv., p. 249. 
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of my nose was designed. If he does, I have 
nothing more to say. If not, seeing what 
fanciers have done by selection of individual 
differences in the nasal bones of pigeons, I must 
think that it is illogical to suppose that ^jhe 
variations which natural selection preserves for 
the good of any being have been designed.” 
The problem then, which we shall have later 
to discuss, is this — If there is design anywhere, 
is«there design everywhere? If design is only 
partial in its scope, can we divide off the pur- 
posive from the non-purposive operations of 
Nature? Can a final philosophy admit of this 
distinction being made? 

3. The third feature in Paley’s teleology is 
the basis upon which the whole, of his argument 
rests, his belief in t&e fixity and special creation 
of species. This may be called the cardinal 
article of Paley’s creed, and it explains the par- 
ticular form which his presentation of the design 
ilrgument took. We deal with it last of all, be- 
cause it forms a convenient bridge of transition 
to Darwin and the theory of natural selection. 
Paley, in common with the great majority of 
his contemporaries, believed that at some point 
in the past (he would allow you to put it as far 
back as you will) complex organisms, an original 
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pair, perhaps, to represent each species, were 
suddenly introduced by God’s creative hand 
into ready-made conditions ; while between each 
species God fixed immovable barriers. Now 
this belief in the immutability and special crea- 
tion of species explains much of Paley’s reason- 
ing. If species were thus suddenly introduced 
into the world, a complex organism into com- 
plex conditions, then their presence indubitably 
affords evidence of design. Only designing 
mind could thus adjust, at a stroke, the two 
factors of living form and environment. The 
problem remains the same even if we admit, as 
the obvious facts of Nature compel us to admit, 
that organisms reproduce their kind by natural 
law. Paley nev.er contended that every living 
creature was made directly *by God. He dis- 
cusses the hypothetical case of a watch, produc- 
ing in the course of its movements another 
watch like itself ; but he rightly argues that such 
a case of reproduction of kind gives you no ex- 
planation of the constitution and mechanism of 
either watch. You have still to ask how the 
original form came into being, and the only 
answer which Paley could give to that question 
was, that God launched it into existence by a 
special creative act of Divine power. At the 
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time no other answer was possible, for in Paley’s 
day the belief in the immutability of species was 
almost universally shared by theologians and 
men of science. There were indeed foreshadow- 
ings of an evolutionary theory, but they were 
not numerous. Bufifon by 1761 had come to 
believe in some degree in the mutability of 
species, though he still held to fixity of type 
among the larger animals. Erasmus Darwin 
in England was expressing strong evolutionist 
ideas. There were signs of the profound changes 
which were to come over the face of science. 
But Paley lived too early to be affected by 
them. Indeed, more than half a century after 
his death, the antagonism aroused by the pub- 
lication of the Origin shows ho t w deeply rooted 
was the belief in special creation and fixity of 
species. Paley, therefore, was supported in his 
views both by science and theology, and in our 
estimate of him we must take this fact into 
account. We must not forget that theology is 
not alone to blame for the doctrine of special 
creation. So long as science believed in the 
immutability of species, theology, passing on 
into a region 'wlfah lay beyond the scope of 
science, was compelled to construe this im- 
mutability as resulting from an original special 
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creation. Science has not always been fair to 
theology in this matter. No doubt theologians 
have at times tried foolishly to defend the doc- 
trine of special creation against evolutionary 
science, using as their weapon the Biblical 
narratives in the book of Genesis. In so far 
as they have done this, they have committed 
two mistakes. They are putting the Bible to a 
use for which it was never intended. The Bible 
is the teacher of religious and not of scientific 
truth. They are also misinterpreting the very 
chapters in Genesis upon which they rely. For 
there is nothing in those chapters to justify the 
belief in special creation. The late Aubrey 
Moore pointed out in his essay, Darwinism and 
the Christian Faj-th , how the influence of Milton, 
which has been great upon the whole range of 
what we may call popular Protestant theology, 
is largely responsible for the dissemination of 
this belief. In book vii. of Paradise Lost 
Milton gives us a graphic description of the 
process of creation, in which he pictures the 
various species of animals coming into being 
suddenly at the command of the Divine will. 
It happened also, as the same’wrTter shows, that 
the first scientific attempt to define and fix the 
meaning of species coincided in point of time 
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with Milton’s poem. 1 John Ray, a younger 
contemporary of Milton, was the author of tKe 
doctrine of the fixity of species. Science took 
up the conception, which was accepted by such 
scientific leaders as Linnaeus and Cuvier, auid 
became the orthodox creed in biology unfil it 
was displaced by the rival conception of evolu- 
tion or transformation of species. It is impossible 
for us to-day to believe in the fixity of species 
or in special creation, and the fact that we cannot 
do so destroys Paley’s teleological argument in 
the form in which he presented it. From this 
point we pass to a consideration of the work of 
Darwin. 


1 Science and the Faith, pp. 179, 180. 
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DARWIN AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION 

TN discussing the theory of evolution in its 
narrower meaning, as a theory dealing with 
the history and development of organisms, we 
must carefully distinguish between the fact of 
evolution and the method or methods of evolu- 
tion. On the question of method there is room 
for difference of .opinion, but as to the fact there 
can be little or no doubt that the theory of 
evolution must be accepted as the best hypoth- 
esis which science has been able to frame to 
cover the known results reached by the investi- 
gations of the morphologist, embryologist and 
palaeontologist, and by inquiry into the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and animals. W e 
are compelled by scientific evidence to believe 
that all organisms have arisen ‘by progressive 
modification from a common stock. Even if 
we do not hold with Darwin that “all animals 

( 38 ) 
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are descended from at most only four or five 
progenitors, and plants from an equal or lessor 
number,” we must give our assent to Wallace’s 
statement that “every species has come into 
existence coincident both in space and time, 
with a pre-existing and closely allied spedes 
The practical agreement of scientific men upon 
the point leaves us no alternative but to accept 
their opinion. Now the fact of evolution is 
destructive of Paley’s argument, in the form in 
which he stated it. His appeal to special in- 
stances is largely, if not entirely, destroyed. 
For, according to the evolutionary theory, every 
structure is what it is only because a million 
other structures have been before it, each gra- 
dually growing more and more perfect, more 
adapted, that is, tO the conditions under which 
the owner of the structure has to live. Paley 
points in triumph to the eye, with it myriad co- 
ordinations, and its marvellous pre-adaptation in 
the darkness of the womb for the future environ- 
ment of light in which it will find itself, and 
argues that God alone could have designed such 
a structure. The evolutionist, in reply, produces 
a long series <?f e?yes, beginning with the simple 
pigment-spot, sensitive to light and shade, and 
gradually growing more and more complex ; 
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and urges that his complex eye is only the 
fewest development in a historic succession of 
eyes ; and that it has grown to be what it is 
because it is the inheritor of the cumulative, 
ancestral improvements of the organ in the 
past Darwin himself writes — and his words 
have weight, as being the words of one, whose 
range of observation was extensive — “ I have 
been astonished how rarely an organ can be 
named towards which no transitional grade i,s 
known to lead ”. 1 

But, it may be objected, has this destroyed 
Paley’s argument from design? Is there less 
evidence of design because a structure has come 
slowly into being? If a cathedral takes twenty 
years to build, do we therefore infer that there 
was no architect? Are thete not still present 
in organic structures all the marks of plan and 
purpose? In order adequately to discuss this 
objection we must come to closer quarters with 
the Darwinian theory. The sting of Darwin’s 
attack on Paley does not lie solely, or even 
chiefly, in the fact that structures and adapta- 
tions have arisen slowly, but rather in the 
method which Darwin suggested as an ex- 


1 Origin of Species, sixth edition, p. 146. 
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planation of the evolutionary process. We 
pass, therefore, to consider the method of 
evolution, known as natural selection. Darwin 
himself believed that other factors, besides 
natural selection, were operative in the process 
of organic development ; but the theory of 
natural selection, though it does not exhaust, 
still remains the central feature of Darwinism. 
A brief exposition of the theory is necessary, 
because, as the history of its first reception 
shows, it lends itself easily to misconstruction ; 
and the misunderstandings of it which charac- 
terised its original appearance have not alto- 
gether disappeared. 

The theory reposes upon a basis of three facts, 
of whose existence there is no question, (a) The 
fact of variability ift organic forms. No child 
exactly resembles its parents. No two blades 
of grass, no two leaves, are precisely similar 
in all points. Nature is a home of infinite 
diversity, a realm of individuality. Organisms 
are everywhere plastic, and tend to display varia- 
tions. ( b ) The fact of inheritance, by which 
ancestral characteristics are more or less faith- 
fully reproduced in offspring. Inheritance and 
variability are complementary factors. They 
represent the conservative and liberal tendencies 
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in Nature’s political system, (c) The fact of a 
'tendency on the part of organisms to increase 
so rapidly that they outrun the limits of the 
food supply ; from which results what is called 
the struggle for existence, a competition so 
severe, that a very slight advantage possessed 
by an organism over its neighbours may just 
make the difference in the all-important matter 
of survival or destruction in the race of life. 
Natural selection is a short-hand formula for 
expressing this group of facts, for saying that, 
owing to the struggle which goes on among 
living forms, those organisms, which have varied 
in a direction favourable to life-preservation, will 
tend to survive, and leave an equally or better 
adapted progeny, while those which have varied 
in an unfavourable direction will probably per- 
ish because they are unable to adapt themselves 
to their surroundings. What an organism has 
to do, if it would survive, is to accommodate 
itself to its environment. Organisms, as we 
have seen, are plastic or variable. Now among 
the variations which occur among living forms 
some must be in the direction of adapting their 
owners better to their envirdYyrffent, others must 
tend in the reverse direction. If the variation 
is favourable, it brings its owner into greater 
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harmony with his conditions of life. He will 
accordingly benefit in the struggle for existence, 
and will survive, and, through the influence of 
heredity, will tend to hand on his favourable 
variation to his progeny. The progeny will 
tend to possess these variations in a more per- 
fect form than their parents, for inheritance 
acts cumulatively. Organisms whose variations 
are not favourable will be crushed out in the 
struggle. So keen is the competition that al- 
most any variation may turn the scale between 
life and death. The nature of the environment 
determines whether a variation shall be reckoned 
favourable or not. Strength is not necessarily 
the criterion of advantage. Sometimes a keener 
scent may preserve a form, or greater swiftness 
or cunning, or the power to resist sudden changes 
of temperature, or the adoption of nocturnal 
habits, or protective colouring. Darwin’s own 
words are: “This preservation of favourable 
individual differences and variations, and the 
destruction of those which are injurious, I have 
called Natural Selection, or the Survival of the 
Fittest ”. 1 And he adds: “It may metaphor- 
ically be said tfra^ Natural Selection is daily and 


1 Origin of Species, p. 58. 
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hourly scrutinising throughout the world the 
^slightest variations ; rejecting those that are 
bad ; preserving and adding up all that are 
good ; silently and insensibly working, when- 
ever and wherever opportunity offers, at the 
improvement of each organic being, in relation 
to its organic and inorganic conditions of life ”. 1 
This process goes on unendingly, for, not only 
do organisms vary, but the environment itself 
is constantly changing. If the environment did 
not change, one would hope in time to see a 
perfect adjustment effected between the or- 
ganism and its surroundings. But, since the 
environment itself is subject to modification, 
there has to be a perpetually fresh process, of 
adaptation on the part of the organism. Some 
organisms (and among thhm what we may 
reckon our oldest forms of life) seem to have 
effected a more or less complete adjustment, for 
they survive on almost unchanged ; but, viewed 
broadly, the process is one of perpetual inter- 
action between the two factors, resulting in 
constant alterations. 

The phrase “ natural selection ” needs perhaps 
a word of explanation. In th§Ajuotation given 


1 Origin of Species, pp. 60, 61. 
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above Darwin uses the word “ metaphorically ” 
of the agency of natural selection. The word 
select” is a word expressive of our own in- 
telligent choice, but for Darwin the term was 
only a metaphor, as applied to Nature's working, 
and included nothing which could be in any 
way called intelligent activity. The source 
from which he derived the expression was his 
observation of the results achieved by the arti- 
ficial selection practised by breeders and animal 
fanciers. It had long been known that strains 
could be improved by careful selection of ani- 
mals for breeding purposes. Special qualities 
in a stock which a farmer or a fancier wished to 
perpetuate or improve could be so secured, if 
care was taken to breed only from those animals 
which possessed the quality in question. Darwin, 
observing this fact, and seeing the extraordinary 
results achieved by this artificial selection, set 
about to discover whether there was not some 
cause at work in Nature, which might account 
for the obvious fact of progressive differentiation 
among organisms. He claimed to have found 
such a cause, and he called it Natural Selection, 
the unintelligen flection practised by Nature. 

Now, for the believer in final causes the crux 
of the situation lies just here, in the way in 
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which Darwin conceived of the relation between 
*the two factors of organism and environment. 
A defender of the argument from design would 
naturally incline to adopt one of two hypotheses 
to explain the adjustment and accommodation 
which exist between organisms and their sur- 
roundings. He would either, with Paley, invoke 
the aid of an external regulator, God, who adapts 
the organism to its environment ; or he would 
call in the aid of some internal, regulative force, 
working within the organism, which brings it 
into harmony with its conditions of life. But 
Darwin dispenses with both these alternatives. 
He offers to explain, by a self-acting, mechanical 
process, the adaptation of organism to environ- 
ment, without any hypothesis of external ac- 
commodation or internal Jontrol. Owing to 
the plasticity and variability of organisms the 
adjustment is, not of the environment to the 
organism, but of the organism to the environ- 
ment. But (and here lies the central point of 
the Darwinian theory) organisms vary without 
any purpose, and it is a mere chance whether 
the variations of any organism fit in with the 
environment. The two factor^* are viewed as 
standing in a purely external relation to each 
other. It is as if you had a set of marbles on 
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|a tray, and then tilted the tray. The marbles 
[would roll about and collide until a new equi- 
librium was effected. In like manner do the 
changes in organism and environment collide, 
until an equilibrium, more or iess stable, is 
reached. One should, perhaps, qualify the 
phrase just used “ purely external relation ” • 
for the relation of the two factors of organism 
ind environment depends upon the general 
conditions of evolution, and the relation might, 
in a deeper view, be regarded as intrinsic. The 
point is, that adaptations are viewed as resulting 
from the interaction of organisms and surround- 
ings, in accordance with fixed conditions ; and 
that this interaction is interpreted in mechanical 
terms, in the way in which the physicist would 
describe the interaction of two particles of matter. 
Whether any two things which interact can 
ultimately be interpreted in terms of mechanism 
is a problem for later discussion. 

We may state the Darwinian position in two 
other ways. We may call it, first, a theory of 
accidental variations. Accidental does not, it is 
clear, mean causeless. Nothing happens with- 
out a cause. means indefinite, undesigned. 

The variations which occur in organisms are 
accidental, in the sense that there is nothing to 
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determine them in one direction rather than 
another. They form the rude, unsorted, pro- 
miscuous material from which the selection is 
to take place. As regards the selective agency 
in Nature they are accidental ; that is, as far as 
natural selection is concerned, it matters not 
whether an organism varies in one direction 
rather than in another. And it is for natural 
selection immaterial what the causes of varia- 
tions are. In other words, organisms try random 
experiments in variation. As Huxley put it, 
it is a method of advance by “ trial and error, 
worked by unintelligent agents”. The same 
writer uses a graphic simile to describe the 
method. The older teleology, he says, regarded 
each adaptation as a rifle bullet fired direct at 
a mark, whereas Darwin has shown that adap- 
tations are like grape-shot, of which, while many 
fall wide of the mark, some hit it. “ For the 
teleologist an organism exists, because it was 
made for the conditions in which it is found : 
for the Darwinian an organism exists, because, 
out of many of its kind, it is the only one which 
has been able to persist in the conditions in 
which it is found .” 1 Limit certainly, there 

1 Darvointana : Essay entitled “ Criticisms on the Origin 
of Species ”. 
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are to variability, those, for instance, imposed 
iby the physical constitution of each organism. 
But within these limits variations are indefinite. 

Or we may describe the theory in another 
way, by saying that it denies the existence of 
any causal relation between the environment and 
the requirements of an organism. If organisms 
have to live in an environment, one would natu- 
rally imagine that they would somehow be ad- 
justed beforehand to it. And, since environment 
does cause changes in organisms (light and heat, 
for example, affect them), one would be inclined 
to think that it would cause such modifica- 
tions as would better adapt them to their 
conditions of life. But this is denied by the 
theory. The changes caused by the environ- 
ment in the organism are indefinite, and not 
necessarily in the direction of better adapting 
the plant or animal to its surroundings. There 
are as many chances in favour of the environ- 
ment causing a harmful variation as there are 
in favour of its causing a beneficial one. 

We have already quoted a sentence from 
the Autobiography showing how Darwin was of 
opinion that his tJfceory had destroyed teleology ; 
and, if one faces fairly the Darwinian explana- 
tion of the adaptations which confront us in 
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Nature, one must admit that the statement of 
K the argument from design has to be profoundly 
modified. Any adaptation, however complex or 
exquisite, has arisen through a gradual process 
of perfecting, in which each generation becomes 
the heir of the fortunate variations of its prede- 
cessors which have been preserved by heredity. 
The advance is due to the accumulation through 
inheritance of accidental variations, which at the 
time of their occurrence were not guided by 
any reference to the needs of the animal. The 
adaptation arose with the growth of the varia- 
tions themselves. There was no future refer- 
ence to the requirements of the organism. Thus 
the seeming prevision, which in the womb, fits 
the eye for an environment which is yet to 
be, is explained away, and the adaptation is 
accounted for by the influence of heredity, 
which preserves each stage already reached 
and heightens its utility. Darwin's own words 
about the eye in the Origin of Species may well 
be quoted : “ Reason tells me that, if numerous 
gradations from a simple and imperfect eye to 
one complex and perfect can be shown to exist, 
each grade being useful to it^r possessor, as is 
certainly the case ; if, further, the eye ever 
varies, and the variations be inherited, as is 
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likewise certainly the case ; and if such Varia- 
tions should be useful to any animal under 
changing conditions of life, then the difficulty 
}f believing that a perfect and complex eye 
could be formed by natural selection, though 
insuperable by our imagination, should not be 
considered as subversive of the theory” 1 
The theory of natural selection, then, seems 
to place the believer in the presence of design 
in the organic world face to face with the follow- 
ing three positions, (a) The existing order of 
the world, with its series of graded modifications, 
its intricacies of structure, its exquisite adapta- 
tions, is the relic of a mass of changes which 
were effected in earlier ages without any design 
or purpose. The forms that exist — rari nantes 
ingurgite vasto — art? merely the fiappy survivors 
of a host of other forms, whose variations did 
not enable them to compete successfully in the 
struggle for existence. We who look on are 
the victims of a great illusion. Seeming order 
and plan are really the result of chance inter- 
actions through innumerable ages, of happy hits 
effected between the variations of organisms and 
the variations of^pnvironment. Plan and pur- 


1 P- 134- 
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jpose have vanished and the changes of plants 
and animals are like the meaningless dance of 
thistledown in an autumn breeze. (<5) No adap- 
tation, however marvellous, can be taken singly 
and treated in isolation. For every structure is 
what it is only because innumerable others have 
been before it, each gradually growing more 
adapted to its surrounding conditions, each re- 
presenting one more stage towards Nature’s goal 
(if Nature can be said to have a goal) of corri- 
plete adaptation of organism to environment. 
(c) It would appear difficult to speak at all 
of ends in Nature. Everything is becoming, 
nothing is. N ot product, but process, is the 
word which characterises Nature. Organisms 
appear and then vanish to make room for 
others. The river of life streams on endlessly 
and the value of each drop of water is just 
the value of its individual contribution to the 
total volume of the river. The survival of the 
fittest is but the temporary finding of a new 
equilibrium. Tennyson’s hope, so beautifully 
expressed in In Memoriam : — 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be aestroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 
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That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain ; 

that hope is illusory, unless, indeed, we can find 
reason for believing that Darwinism is not a 
complete account of the facts which it proposes 
to interpret, and that the mechanical explanation 
of Nature’s processes has to be supplemented 
by other explanations, in which conceptions of 
value and significance play their part, and in 
which more consideration shall be given to the 
fact that Nature is an orderly and systematic 
whole. A deeper inquiry is needed before we 
can abandon our teleological convictions. 



CHAPTER IV 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPTION OF PRO- 
GRESS 

I N our criticism of the Darwinian theory we 
shall deal with the three following ques- 
tions : (a) What are the implications of the 
conception of Progress? (6) What are the im- 
plications of the conception of Order ? ( c ) Are 
there not involved in the thepry factors possessed 
of a character essentially teleological ? The last 
question is, to some extent, bound up with the 
two former ones, but we shall endeavour to pre- 
serve the distinctness of the three discussions. 
The present chapter deals with the implications 
of the conception of Progress. 

Progress is a fact. As we trace out the story 
of the world’s development we cannot fail to 
admit that there has been progress and advance, 
though not, indeed, everywhere, nor along a 
single line. Development includes retrogression. 

( 54 ) 
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There are many back currents and side arms to 
the stream of evolution. In the world of organic 
life there are degenerate forms, such as parasites ; 
in human history the march of civilisation lias 
often been arrested. But within the total move- 
ment we do trace out a definite path of progress. 
The world of inorganic matter has been succeeded 
by the world of life. Within the world of life 
itself, the world with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned in our criticism of Darwinism, there has 
been movement upward from very simple single- 
celled organisms to man ; there has been the 
gradual emergence of a series of living forms, 
structurally more complex, and in the case of 
man, with his self-conscious reason and morality, 
ethically higher. And though ft may be harder 
to discover a clear path of progress in human 
history, where movements appear often retro- 
grade or cyclic, still it can hardly be denied that 
civilised man does represent an advance upon 
his savage ancestors. The fact of progress is, 
then, plain, and it calls for an explanation. Now 
the very conception of progress is essentially 
teleological, involving, that is, the idea of an 
end or goal. You have a series of living forms, 
for example, and you say that the series shows 
marks of progress, that there has been advance. 
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You are judging the series by a standard or 
‘criterion which is none other than the highest 
stage reached by the series in its evolution. 
You take this highest stage and you compare 
the lower stages with it, and appraise them 
accordingly. The series is read by you as a 
series moving towards an end, and in the light 
of that end you judge the various members of 
the series. The development is, for your 
thought, not a mere sequence of changes, bqt 
a sequence of changes interpreted in the light 
of an end. You are judging teleologically. If 
the evolutionist, then, speaks of the vertebrates 
as being higher than the invertebrates, or of the 
many-celled animals as being higher than the 
single-celled animals, he is using as his standard of 
judgment the criterion of complexity of structure, 
and he takes the most complex organism in the 
series as the end or goal towards which the 
whole development of the series has been tend- 
ing. He has in his mind some standard of value 
by which he judges of each member of the series. 
The words “higher” and “lower” have no 
meaning, except in reference to some standard. 
Not infrequently the word “ higher ” carries with 
it an ethical significance. Of two moral acts, or 
two motives, we call one higher than the other. 
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It is worth more, of more value, when judged 
by the ethical standard. This ethical meaning 
should be kept carefully distinct from other 
meanings of the word. In fact, whenever we 
use the word “higher,” we should make clear 
to ourselves what is the particular criterion or 
standard which we have in mind. Complexity 
. of structure is one criterion by which we judge 
of the evolution of organisms ; but we might also 
attempt to place organisms in a serial order, 
according to the degree of reason or self-con- 
sciousness which we deem them to possess. The 
interesting thing about man is, that, while he is 
structurally the most complex form, he is also 
the most rational and the most ethical, if indeed 
he is not the only ethical form. The physical 
and spiritual developments have taken place 
together, as two sides of a single process, and in 
judging of the process we take our criterion now 
from the one side and now from the other. But 
whatever our criterion may be, it is necessary, 
if we would give any adequate meaning to the 
word “development” or “evolution,” that we 
should have a criterion ; and, in all cases, we 
derive our criterion from some term or stage in 
the development which we cannot help inter- 
preting as the end towards which the develop- 
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ment is moving. Progress has no meaning, 
unless it is construed teleologically. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fact that we are 
concerned to criticise the theory of natural 
selection, and confining our attention, accord- 
ingly, to the world of organic forms, we proceed 
to ask whether natural selection can account for 
the progress which we observe as we trace out 
the evolutionary history of organisms. The 
contention of this chapter is that natural seldc- 
tion offers no final explanation of the fact of 
progress ; or, rather, that it can only explain 
progress by making certain assumptions, into 
the nature of which the believer in final causes 
must very carefully inquire. If we take as our 
standard complexity of structure, then we shall 
say that progress has been brought about by 
the cumulative inheritance of favourable varia- 
tions which were in the direction" of greater 
structural complexity. Each generation pro- 
gressed, because it inherited in a cumulative 
form, and itself added something to, the varia- 
tions of earlier generations which were in the 
direction of advance. If there had been no 
variations tending in the direction of progress, 
progress, obviously, would not have occurred. 
Natural selection, in other words, is not a theory 
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of origins, as Darwin readily admitted. It takes 
variability among organisms as one of the data 
from which it starts, just as it takes the fact of 
inheritance or of the tendency to a rapid in- 
crease in number. If you remove any one of 
the three great foundation-stones of the theory 
the whole theory collapses. Thus, without 
variability natural selection would have no ma- 
terial upon which to work. There would be 
nothing to select. If we remove the fact of 
inheritance there could be no possibility of pro- 
gress or of the production of so-called specific 
and generic kinds. If, finally, there were no 
struggle for existence there would be no pre- 
mium set upon advantageous variations, but 
each creature would have room, to vary indefi- 
nitely, and would pay no penalty for harmful 
variations, provided they were not themselves 
of a nature to lead to death. The essentials of 
the whole theory, therefore, lie in its presup- 
positions, and the most important of these for 
the teleologist is the fact of variability. There 
could, then, be no progress, if among the varia- 
tions which occur were not some leading in the 
direction of progress. But to admit this is to 
send us back behind natural selection to the 
fundamental molecular processes which take 
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place within the living substance of an organism. 
We still await an answer to the question, why 
the variations of living matter have been of such 
a nature as to produce the world of ordered 
progress which meets our eye. 

Natural selection is a theory professing to 
explain adaptations. It forms no part of the 
theory that adaptations should be progressive. • 
If need arose, if climatic changes, for example, 
required it, there is no reason, so far as natural 
selection is concerned, why the whole earth 
should not become populated solely with toad- 
stools and mussels. Natural selection deals 
with the variations which occur, of whatever 
kind they may be. In the case of parasites 
there has been for the most part degeneration, 
not advance, parasites, in many instances, having 
lost their locomotive organs and having adopted 
a stationary life, feeding on the bodies of their 
hosts. Yet parasites, equally with more pro- 
gressive organisms, have survived, because they 
have adapted themselves to their surroundings. 
In his essay, Criticisms on the Origin of Species , 
Huxley makes this point clear. He writes : 
“ So far from any gradual progress towards 
perfection forming any necessary part of the 
Darwinian creed, it appears to us that it is per- 
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fectly consistent with indefinite persistence in 
one state or with a gradual retrogression. Sup- 
pose, for example, a return of the glacial period 
and a spread of polar ciimatal conditions over 
the whole globe. The operation of natural 
selection under these circumstances would tend, 
on the whole, to the weeding-out of the higher 
organisms and the cherishing of the lower forms 
of life.” 1 

*For the explanation, then, of progress we are 
thrown back upon the fact of variability, and the 
problem that confronts us is this : Does the fact 
that variations in the direction of progress have 
occurred give us any ground for believing that 
there has been somewhere at work a principle of 
design or purpose? Does not fhe believer in 
final causes find in the fact of progress a secure 
anchorage? A discussion of this question in- 
volves a discussion of the problem of variability 
among organisms. What we have to determine 
is the range and extent of variation and the 
causes of it ; and, in particular, the problem, 
whether we can believe in a directed stream of 
variation, or whether we must hold that all 
variation is accidental and indefinite in the 


1 Darwiniana, vol. ii., pp. 90, 91. 
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sense above described. We have to confess 
at once that no satisfactory solution of this 
problem is at present possible. Biological in- 
vestigation has, as yet, reached but few assured 
results. The causes of variation have not been 
determined with any certainty. The field is 
one on which biologists are busily engaged in 
working at the present time, so that conclusions 
can be regarded only as tentative. But it is 
possible (and for the purpose of this volume ifi 
is all that is required) to indicate certain lines 
upon which any discussion of the problem must 
move. 

The problem is primarily one which turns 
upon the observation of facts. It should be 
possible, by observation and experiment, to de- 
termine statistically the actual range of variation, 
and inquiry is being more and more directed 
along this channel. But the problem is also 
one of theory and hypothesis, of tentative en- 
deavours to supply some explanation of the 
method of evolution, and it is in this light that 
we propose immediately to consider it. 

Natural science makes it her ideal to explain 
everything in terms of mechanism. Biology is 
reduced to the level of physics. The biologist, 
therefore, sets about his task resolved to dispense, 
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if he can, with all principles of explanation which 
are not mechanical. He would at once rule out 
of court any reference to the principle of design 
or intelligent control, for the use of such a 
principle contradicts the ideal of his science. 
How then is he to deal with the question of the 
range of variability? He must assume, at the 
outset, that variations are indefinite, that there is 
nothing to determine them in any one direction 
rnpre than in any other. The opposite assump- 
tion would leave him confronted with a factor 
which could not be brought within the compass 
of his mechanical theory. By assuming an 
indefinite variability as the material upon which 
natural selection works, the biologist is able to 
attribute to chance the adaptations which occur 
among organisms. For, howevdr striking an 
adaptation may be, however apparently indica- 
tive of design, you can always make a show of 
explaining its occurrence, if you assume that it 
is only one out of an indefinite number of other 
possibilities which might have occurred. It is 
always possible to maintain, without self-con- 
tradiction, that if you tossed the letters of the 
alphabet often enough, the combination of them 
into a lyric poem might take place. The general 
assumption which underlies any investigation of 
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statistical laws is, that, while the range of varia- 
tion is indefinite, yet departures from the mean 
at either end of the scale will neutralise each 
other. In the same way it is suggested that 
Darwin assumed that variability was indefinite, 
that in the struggle for existence unfavourable 
variations would be eliminated, and that whatever 
results might be achieved would be due solely' 
to the influence of natural selection . 1 From this 
point of view, and if we grant for the moment 
the validity of this criticism, indefinite variability 
is a hypothesis made in the interests of a theory. 
Whether it is also a fact is a question which 
awaits our consideration. It is worth while to 
dwell upon the point just raised because there 
is such a thing as the manipulation, conscious 
or unconscious, of facts in the interest of a specu- 
lative position. There is also, in some quarters, 
a tendency to assume that physical science 
must be right in her explanations, and that the 
principles with which she investigates are the 
final principles which must govern all inquiry. 

1 See “ Darwinism and Design ” in Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
volume of essays Humanism, where this point is fully worked 
out. I am indebted to Mr. Schiller for some suggestions 
made by him in a correspondence between us a few years 
ago. 
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it is often forgotten that science attempts to 
interpret the world only from a certain point of 
view ; and this method of abstraction, while 
abundantly justified as a means of simplifying 
any, given problem and of facilitating inquiry, 
may create a bias or prejudice which is the 
negation of the true scientific temper. Science 
is right in framing any hypothesis she chooses 
and interpreting facts from any point of view. 
The psychologist, for example, may assume that 
the will is not free, for the purposes of his inquiry, 
because he desires to eliminate any variable or 
incalculable factor which may render impossible 
the treatment of his subject-matter as a strict 
science. The older, political economy regarded 
man purely as a wealth-loving animal, and left 
out of account the fact that he is also a social and 
moral being, and that these additional charac- 
teristics of his nature must react upon his desire 
for wealth . 1 Her procedure was enormously 
simplified by this hypothesis, but the results 
reached by the science are highly abstract and 
cannot be regarded as a complete explanation 
of the facts in question. 

One has no desire to be unfair to Darwinism, 

1 Mr. Schiller’s illustration, op. at., pp. 146, 147. 

5 
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but it may not be amiss to call attention to three 
other examples which illustrate the hypothetical 
character of the theory, more particularly, per- 
haps, in its later and neo-Darwinian develop- 
ments. It is extraordinary how, by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity, the theory can be made to 
fit all the facts, (a) Take, first, the question, 
whether variations are always slight or infinitesi- ' 
mal, and whether advance has been made by 
the accumulation of these minute changes*, 
whether the maxim is true that Nature works 
always gradually and does nothing by a leap or 
jump. It seems at first sight impossible that 
such a complex structure as the eye could have 
arisen by slow stages from so rudimentary a 
condition as that of a mere pigment spot, sensi- 
tive to light and shade. Darwin, however, 
writes : “ Although the belief that an organ so 
perfect as the eye could have been formed by 
natural selection is enough to stagger any one, 
yet in the case of any organ, if we know of 
a long series of gradations in complexity, each 
good for its possessor, then, under changing con- 
ditions of life, there is no logical impossibility 
in the acquirement of any conceivable degree of 
perfection through natural selection .” 1 

1 Origin of Species, p. 154. 
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There is no logical impossibility. True, but 
may not the hypothesis that every structure 
has arisen by slow modification from simpler 
structures have blinded inquirers to the facts 
of variability? For to-day we find biologists 
asserting, as indeed Huxley asserted in 1864, 
that variations need not always be slight or 
infinitesimal, but that large or “ discontinuous ” 
variations do constantly occur. 1 ( b ) Take, again, 
the question of the utility of an organ or varia- 
tion. That every variation must be of use to 
its possessor, if it is to be preserved by natural 
selection, is an essential article of the Darwinian 
creed. And so you find biologists exercising 
their brains to discoyer the uses to which struc- 
tures may be put, and two inquirers sometimes 
arrive at different conclusions. Curiously enough, 
it is just the characters which are most constant 
and specific, that is, which most surely charac- 
terise species, such as minute markings on a 
shell, which seem to have no conceivable utility. 
If you assume as a preliminary starting-point 
that every variation must be useful, you have 
an endless field for speculation in the discovery 
of uses. But may not your hypothesis possibly 
be blinding you to the fact that not all characters 

1 See Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation. 
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possess selection- value, but that non -adaptive 
characters may also be preserved? And may 
you not thus be tending unduly to limit the 
possible causes and methods of evolution by 
giving natural selection, with its canon of utility, 
the control of the whole process ? Here, again, 
we find investigators who question the truth of 
this initial assumption. The principles of the 
theory were enunciated and were found applic- 
able to many of the facts. Then the assumptioit 
was made that they were the only principles, 
and, speculatively, Darwinians could show much 
logical probability on their side. But it is at 
least possible that they were thereby hindered 
from an impartial examination of all the facts. 
Only now, aftet; a lapse of many years, is a full 
inquiry into the whole problem of variability 
being undertaken, and also into that of heredity, 
with a view to determining whether, after all, 
non-adaptive characters may not be preserved, 
whether, that is, the canon of utility exhausts 
the nature of an organism as regards its indi- 
vidual qualities and structures. 1 ( c ) Finally, 

1 See Bateson, op. at., p. 79 : “While the only test of utility 
is the success of the organism, even this does not indicate the 
utility of one part of the economy, but rather the net fitness 
of the whole ”. 
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take the vexed question, whether acquired char- 
acters can be inherited. Weismann, a neo- 
Darwinian of the extreme school, has constructed 
a theory of heredity which even his most ardent 
defenders must admit to be highly speculative in 
character. It is unnecessary here to enter into 
the details of the theory, except to say this, that 
it turns upon the making of a sharp distinction 
between the germ-plasm, or race substance of 
“heredity, and the body-plasm or cells, of which 
the body is composed. What affects the latter, 
says Weismann, cannot affect the former. Char- 
acters acquired by the individual organism in its 
lifetime cannot therefore be transmitted to a 
subsequent generation. If you produce an ex- 
ample of what seems to be an acquired character, 
Weismann meets you by asserting that the char- 
acter has been latent all along in the germ-plasm, 
and has only been awaiting the appropriate 
condition and stimulus to call it out. Every 
apparently acquired character can always be 
treated as a congenital or race character which 
has been lying latent in the complex germ-plasm. 
The evidence for the inheritance of acquired 
characters is, certainly, very slight, and the task 
of determining in any case whether a given 
character is a genuinely acquired character is 
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extraordinarily difficult, and this gives stability 
to Weismann’s position. Yet one cannot but 
feel that there is danger lest a speculative theory 
of heredity may prejudice investigators in their 
inquiry into the facts. 

We have seen that natural selection is no 
theory of origins but takes variability in organ- 
isms for granted. We have also seen that, if 
we would explain progress, we must endeavour 
to determine why it is that variations in the 
direction of progress have occurred. We are 
driven back upon the hidden molecular processes 
which occur in the living substance of organisms. 
We have to investigate the facts of variability. 
We wish to discover if there is any ground for 
asserting that the stream of variation is directed ; 
if the facts of variability will admit of the appli- 
cation of the teleological principle in some form 
or other. Let us repeat, once more, that no 
adequate treatment of this question is at present 
possible. Scientific opinion is still in an un- 
settled condition. Only in comparatively recent 
years has the problem of variability been care- 
fully investigated, and conclusions are necessarily 
tentative. All that we can do is to sketch out, 
so far as our knowledge permits, some of the 
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main lines upon which investigation is proceed- 
ing, and to indicate the nature of the problems 
involved. Speaking broadly, we may say that 
there are three main views to be considered, 
(a) There are the views of those who maintain 
that variations are directed by some special 
regulative power or principle in the organism. 
(/>) There are the views of those who consider 
that the two factors of organism and environ- 
"ment are accidentally related to each other, and 
that there is no causal connection between the 
influence of the environment and the require- 
ments of an organism, (r) Lastly, there are 
those who believe that there is some predeter- 
mined relation between the two factors, so that, 
in some way, the environment can influence the 
organism to vary in directions which adapt it 
better to its surroundings. We will take these 
views in turn. 

(a) That variations are directed by some 
inner principle of control in the organism is a 
view which has been adopted, and is still main- 
tained by some inquirers, though the nature of 
the controlling power is variously described. 
In Germany, for example, a view of this kind 
has found favour with Von Baer and Von 
Hartmann, and in America with Dr. Cope. 
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Von Hartmann asserts that, along with the 
mechanical forces at work in each organism, is 
operating some non-mechanical power whose 
action is as continuous as theirs. Von Baer 
thought that this power acted intermittently, 
presumably just at those points where striking 
favourable variations occurred, which gave a lift, 
as it were, to the whole development. Von Hart- 
mann makes the assumption of the existence of 
this non-mechanical power on two grounds ; first, 
because it is only an unlimited and indefinite 
variability, which will explain adaptation by 
selection ; secondly, because, as a matter of fact, 
variation takes place in fixed directions. The 
former is an assertion based on the logical re- 
quirements of a theory ; the latter is, in the 
opinion of its author, supported by observed 
facts. 

The most effective criticism of this position 
is to ask what evidence there is of the existence 
of this regulative principle of control. The 
answer is, that there is none. Its existence is 
purely hypothetical. The assumption is also 
open to certain grave objections. How, for 
instance, can we ever hope to form any concep- 
tion of the working of this regulative factor? 
It is a purely unknown quantity, from handling 
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which science not unnaturally shrinks. For to 
accept the belief in the existence of any such 
non-mechanical principle is to abandon the ideal 
of natural science which is to press to its furthest 
limit the mechanical principle of explanation. 
The gradual bringing of new regions under the 
dominance of mechanical modes of explanation 
remains one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
scientific inquiry. Every day the links are 
"being multiplied which connect the organic with 
the inorganic world, and the fount of the scientific 
man’s inspiration is the hope that one day the 
phenomena of life will prove amenable to me- 
chanical explanation. We can, then, see clearly 
why men of science ,are unwilling to admit the 
existence of such a factor, and k in particular, 
why the believer in the universal efficiency of 
natural selection is so unwilling. For what is 
called in question is the strictly mechanical 
character of natural selecffajt and its pre-supposi- 
tions. As Weismann well 'says in his Studies 
m the Theory of Descent : “ It is certainly the 
absence of a theoretical definition of variability 
which always leaves open the door for smuggling 
in a teleological power. A mechanical explana- 
tion of variability must form the basis of this 
side of natural selection.” 
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Bateson in his volume, Materials for the 
Study of Variation , denies that all change is 
slight and infinitesimal, and produces much 
evidence to show that variations may be large 
or “discontinous,” in a word, that Nature does 
work by leaps. But he does not conclude from 
this fact that there must be some inner, non- 
mechanical, regulative force, which is operative 
just at those points where a large and useful 
variation suddenly emerges. On the contrary,' 
he suggests that the definiteness and discontinuity 
of the variations is determined mechanically ; for 
example, “ that the patterns into which the tissues 
of animals are divided represent positions in 
which the forces that effect the division are in 
equilibrium .” 1 1 He suggests, further, that there 
may be “ an analogy between the discontinuity 
of some substantive variations (such as those 
occurring in the colours of flowers) and that of 
chemical discontinuity. ” 2 We are not, therefore, 
to assume the existence of unknown forces until 
it has been demonstrated that known forces are 
insufficient to explain the facts. On the other 
hand, the hypothesis of some non-mechanical 
and regulative power reminds us that we are 
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entirely ignorant of the relation in which physical 
and spiritual factors stand to each other. What 
we do know is this, that in man the physical and 
mental series are in close correlation, and the 
idea of development would suggest that there 
has been an evolution of the spiritual factor 
proceeding parallel to the evolution of the phys- 
ical all down the scale. There may therefore 
(may we not say there must ?) be at work some 
"Spiritual factor. Life has not been successfully 
interpreted in terms of mechanism, and, as we 
shall see later, a merely mechanical explanation 
even of inorganic matter is impossible. But to 
assert this is something very different from 
isolating out this spiritual factor and treating it 
as a detached quantity or force ; which is really 
equivalent to reducing it to the mechanical level. 
The operations of any spiritual factor cannot be 
treated as if they were similar in kind to the 
operations of mechanical forces. 

(^) We have already discussed the second 
view, the view of those who, relying on the 
all-sufficiency of natural selection as the sole 
method of evolution, maintain that organism 
and environment are accidentally related, and 
that there is no causal connection between the 
action of the surroundings and useful changes 
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in the organism. And we have suggested that 
it is possible that the hypothesis of indefinite 
variability was made in the interests of a theory. 
At the same time it is but fair to quote the words 
of a biologist like Wallace, in chapter iii. of 
Darwinism , which deals with “ Variability of 
Species in a State of Nature”. Wallace is con- 
cerned to show that the range of variation among 
organic forms, which actually does occur, is enor- 
mous, and may practically be called unlimited. ”■ 

“ Variation, in abundant or typical species, is 
always present in ample amount ; it exists in all 
parts and organs ; these vary for the most part 
independently, so that any required combination 
of variations can be secured ; . . . consequently 
the right or favourable variations are so fre- 
quently present that the unerring power of 
natural selection never wants materials to work 
upon.” Wallace, that is, absolutely denies the 
statement that there is some agency which de- 
termines variation in the right direction. While 
admitting that the environment may cause varia- 
tions in organisms, he denies that it necessarily 
.causes useful or adaptive ones. 

(c) We have to deal, thirdly, with the view 
that there is some causal relation between the 
influence of the environment and useful changes 
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in the organism. Here it is necessary to sub- 
divide the opinions of members of this school. 
(1) There are those who maintain that the 
environment exercises a direct influence on the 
organism, causing it to form definite variations, 
which are always in the direction of better adap- 
tation to itself. They are chiefly botanists, who 
hold this opinion. We may take Professor 
George Henslow as a typical champion of this 
Tbntention ; and what we have to say upon the 
point is derived from his book, The Origin of 
Plant- Structures by Self -Adaptation to the En- 
vironment. We must notice the latter half of 
the title of the volume. He writes that the 
differences in structure among plants “ are due 
to the responsive power of protoplasm, which, 
under the influences of the external forces of the 
environment, builds up just those tissues which 
are best fitted to be in harmony with the en- 
vironment in question ”. 1 Henslow denies ab- 
solutely the cardinal tenet of the Darwinian. 
Variations in Nature, as opposed to those in 
cultivated forms, are never indefinite but always 
definite. His book is an attack upon the theory 
of natural selection. He wishes to discover if 


1 P. 14. 
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natural selection supplies any aid in originating 
species. He settles that it is not needed because 
the environment “ itself induces a plant to form 
definite and not indefinite variations in Nature ” ; 
and these “definite variations are always in the 
direction of adaptation to the environment it- 
self”. 1 He claims to have proved his contention 
by experiment and observation. He instances 
desert plants, among others, and says that if 
you place a plant in a desert it immediately be-"* 
gins to change, and change in the direction of 
adaptation to its conditions of life. It grows 
fleshy, producing tissues which can hold water 
and are bad conductors of heat Its leaves 
often change to spines, the change effecting a 
useful economy of vital power. The view of 
the believer in natural selection is that the plant 
varies indefinitely, either from certain internal 
causes or from the indefinite irritating action of 
the environment upon it. Among the indefinite 
variations which occur are some which are in 
the direction of adaptation to environment, and 
these, being useful, are preserved by natural 
selection. Henslow’s view is that the environ- 
ment calls out these very adaptations. The 


1 Op. cit., preface, p. 8. 
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environment excites the variability latent in the 
plant and turns it into particular channels. 
There is implied a close correlation and causal 
connection between the two factors. (2) The 
other school maintains that the action of the 
environment is indirect and takes place through 
the inherited effects of use and disuse by which 
organs and structures are either improved or 
atrophied. This was Lamarck’s view in the 
tPhilosophie Zoologique : “ Environment can effect 
no direct changes whatever upon the organis- 
ation of animals, but change is brought about 
only through the reaction of the organism to 
the stimulation of the environment”. Darwin 
and Herbert Spenfcer were both stout supporters 
of this opinion. Darwin takes the case of an 
organism finding itself in altered conditions of 
life, a wild duck, for example, confined in cap- 
tivity. It flies, he tells us, less, and walks more, 
than the wild duck, and its limb bones have 
become diminished and increased in a corre- 
sponding manner in comparison with those of 
the wild duck. Use and disuse have gradually 
brought about these structural modifications. 
The modifications have been inherited, and thus 
large changes have been slowly effected. At 
the present time such a view is confronted with 
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a grave difficulty, the difficulty arising from the 
uncertainty whether acquired characters can be 
transmitted by heredity to subsequent genera- 
tions. 

We shall do well to remind ourselves at this 
point that Darwin’s own judgment upon all these 
questions was extraordinarily broad and balanced. 
He took a large and comprehensive view of the 
vexed problem of the factors of evolution. Hfe' 
never asserted that natural selection was the* 
sole operative principle. As to the question of 
the causes of variability in organisms, he saw 
plainly the complexity of the problem, and the 
probability that many co-operating causes were 
at work. Later inquirers have, as a rule, taken 
up one element in Darwin’s system and have 
emphasised that to the exclusion of other ele- 
ments, with detriment to the cause of truth 
which they have at heart. A recurrence, there- 
fore, to Darwin’s own writings is an absolute 
essential for all who would understand what 
evolution in biology means. His was the 
master light, the white light of a sane and liberal 
reason. That light has passed through the 
prism of lesser minds, has been broken up into 
its constituent rays, one or other of which we 
are often asked to accept, as if it were the full 
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splendour. This, perhaps, always happens in 
the case of an original and creative mind. It 
certainly was so with Kant. Later develop- 
ments of philosophy consist largely in taking up 
and applying certain elements in his comprehen- 
sive thought to the exclusion of other elements. 
At the same time it is given to no one to say 
the last word upon any subject. Biology has 
made great advance since Darwin’s day, particu- 
larly as regards the problem of the range and 
causes of variability. 

We have, in conclusion, to ask what is the 
attitude of the believer in final causes towards 
these various biological theories, and more 
generally towards the broad and undoubted fact 
of progress. With the first, the theory of some 
non-mechanical regulative factor, he is obvi- 
ously in sympathy, though we have seen reason 
to reject the theory. With the second he is 
not in sympathy. Instinctively he feels that an 
orderly and progressive system cannot have 
arisen out of the accidental interaction of the 
two variables, organism and environment ; and 
he demands more evidence that variation is as 
indefinite as it is assumed to be. Even if he 
were forced to admit that natural selection is 

the sole factor in organic evolution he would 
6 
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fall back, as we shall see in the succeeding 
chapter, upon the contention that some applica- 
tion of the principle of design is necessary, if 
you would explain the original constitution of 
matter from which the whole orderly evolution 
has proceeded. The third view, which main- 
tains that the environment is in causal relation 
to useful or adaptive changes in the organism, 
clearly appeals to him, for the chance interaction 
of the two factors has vanished, and there is* 1 
substituted for it something in the nature of 
a correlation or pre-established harmony, which 
is more in accord with the striking appearance 
of design afforded by the world of living forms. 
Turning our attention, then, to the broad fact 
of progress, w,e seem compelled to interpret it 
in teleological terms. The very idea of pro- 
gress, as we have said, involves the conception 
of an end. Progress is change determined to- 
wards an end. This at least is the way in which 
we are compelled to read the meaning of the 
word. It is true, indeed, that this does not 
prove that the progressive development of the 
world is designed, but it renders it natural for us 
to ask whether we may not apply to the move- 
ment of the universe a conception which cer- 
tainly applies to human activity and of which 
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the movement of the universe will admit. To 
the conception of a static order, which our 
fathers possessed, we have to add that of an 
orderly development or evolution, whose march 
is measured not by decades or centuries but by 
thousands of years, whose scale is so gigantic 
that our imaginations are overpowered as we 
reflect upon it. A panorama, vaster than that 
dreamed of by any other age, has opened out 
before us, and we realise in a unique manner 
the marvels of the universe by which we arc 
surrounded. The whole conception of a pro- 
gressive development seems to render more 
apparent those indications of plan and purpose 
which by a kind of native intuition man has 
seen, and always will see, in the construction of 
the world. How native and natural this teleo- 
logical attitude is to man may be illustrated 
from the writings of Darwin or any advocate of 
natural selection. They wish to do away with 
any reference to design or purpose, yet they 
are compelled to use teleological language. 
Utility is the key-note of the theory. Only 
those changes are preserved which are useful. 
Useful for what? The very conception implies 
a reference to an end. Nature is everywhere 
treated by them as a system of means and ends, 
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and they are always asking what purpose a 
variation serves. They best prosecute their 
anti-teleological crusade by donning the armour 
of the teleologist. It is impossible for us to rid 
our minds of the conception of purpose or de- 
sign. But not only do we see progress, not 
only do we see, especially in the organic world, 
adaptations subtle and exquisite, but we are 
confronted by this fact, that the process of evo- 
lution has been crowned by the advent of man 
and seems to have been directed towards the 
production of man. In the presence of man we 
seem to read the meaning of the age-long striv- 
ing of the past. As we shall see later, the end 
in any development is the explanation of the 
beginning, not, the beginning of the end. No 
development can be adequately interpreted un- 
less the process is read in the light of the goal 
toward which it moves. When we survey the 
whole evolutionary movement, and observe its 
culmination in man, it becomes natural for us 
to regard all the earlier stages as prophetic of 
the goal finally attained. They win a richer 
and fuller meaning when read in relation to 
ourselves. We are not arguing that the colour 
of the rose was made with the sole purpose of 
delighting the eye of man, or the taste of the 
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grape to gratify his palate. To say this would 
be to parallel Paley’s naive argument that 
poisonous snakes exist in Africa for the purpose 
of warning off intending settlers . 1 All we con- 
tend is, that, viewed broadly, the whole process 
of evolution seems to have been directed towards 
the production of man. Nor are we denying 
that ends other, and possibly higher, than man’s 
welfare may be served by these adaptations. 
But even if there are higher ends this does not 
alter the fact that natural processes, with their 
myriad adjustments, find a culmination in man. 

The greater does not exclude the less. Be- 
cause a road which passes through one town 
ultimately reaches another, we cannot argue that 
the maker of the road did not intend to reach 
the nearer town. Our conviction is not shaken 
if we are told that we are making man the 
measure of the universe. Further, when we go 
on to consider the nature of man, his moral and 
spiritual worth, those of us, at any rate, who 
believe that materialism is an impossible creed, 
and who are convinced that the universe must 
ultimately be explained in terms of mind or 
spirit, will all the more feel the force of the 


1 Natural Theology , chap. xxvi. 
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argument just stated. Our general outlook 
to-day is no whit less teleological, nay, it is more 
teleological, than it was before. There is such 
a thing, as has been said, as a miracle of un- 
belief. Is it easier to believe that this orderly 
and progressive development is the result of the 
working of blind, unconscious power, or of the 
fortuitous clash of atoms “ ruining along the 
illimitable inane,” rather than the slow accom- 
plishment of a great Divine plan, the expression 
of a mind, infinitely vaster than, yet genuinely 
akin to, our human reason ? 



CHAPTER V 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
ORDER 

I N considering the fact of progress we have 
already touched upon the problem of order, 
for progress is part of order. But order is the 
wider conception, and order may express itself 
in manifold ways. We go on, therefore, to in- 
vestigate the implications of the conception of 
order from a somewhat broader point of view. 
Let us first note that evolution is not a self- 
explanatory term. Evolution is a word which 
is merely descriptive. It describes a phenomenal 
process. To narrate the history of any develop- 
ment, to set it forth in the sequence of its suc- 
cessive movements, is not to explain it. The 
demands of my reason are in no way satisfied 
when you tell me that it is by gradual stages 
that the acorn has grown into the oak, or that 
the planetary system has resulted from the slow 
down of a nebulous and gaseous mass, 
( 87 ) 
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I still want to know how there ever came to be 
an acorn at all, or why the gaseous mass took 
the particular path of development which it has 
taken. Just as the essentials of the theory of 
natural selection lie in its presuppositions, so the 
conception of evolution as a whole sends us back 
to the original conditions which govern and 
underlie the total movement. In other words, 
we ask two fundamental questions. What is the 
origin of the whole process of evolution, what 
the source from which it springs? Why has 
the process been directed and determined along 
the particular lines which we see it follow? 
There is a problem of origin, and a problem of 
direction. 

(a) With regard to the former problem, we 
must admit frankly at the outset that it is a 
problem which we cannot completely solve, for 
the very good reason that we were not present 
in the grey dawn of being to see what actually 
did take place. But there are certain aspects 
of the problem which we can discuss, with some 
fair hope of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
The universe is an orderly universe. No one 
can deny that. It is a system whose life goes 
on under fixed conditions. Nature is a home 
of law, and the laws of Nature are the expres- 
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sion of the observed uniformities of Nature’s 
working. The fount of inspiration for the man 
of science is the conviction that Nature is no- 
where chaotic, but that she will gradually yield 
up her secret to the inquiring mind which seeks 
and finds in Nature the orderliness which charac- 
terises reason in its operations. And as investi- 
gation proceeds, the validity of this conviction 
grows more and more apparent. But we ask 
how this system came to be, and what is the 
origin of the orderliness of Nature. A law can- 
not explain itself; it is a bare statement of ob- 
served fact. Now science, if she is true science, 
does not concern herself with this question of 
origins. It is a problem for metaphysics ; it is 
a very important problem for the Philosophy of 
Religion. Science assumes that Nature has al- 
ways been orderly, has always been a system. 
Let us take, for example, such a statement as 
this of Huxley : “ The whole world, living and 
not living, is the result of the mutual inter- 
action, according to definite laws, of the powers 
possessed by the molecules, of which the primi- 
tive nebulosity of the universe was composed ”. 1 
We have here a plain confession, that Nature 


1 Darwiniana, Essay on “ The Genealogy of Animals 
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must be assumed to be a system from the very 
first The assumption postulates the existence 
of molecules possessed of certain powers, and 
endowed with a fixed constitution, which interact 
according to definite laws ; or, to use a phrase 
of Lotze, the existence of “ a series of primary 
relations between the elements of the universe 
If things interact in definite ways, there must be 
some underlying basis for the interaction. Some 
ground must exist for the co-ordinated necessities 
of the world. What science therefore assumes 
is the existence of certain prearranged activities, 
or elements, in a related whole. And the ultimate 
problem is, how to interpret this whole, this 
unity of multiplicity, which science finds intelli- 
gible and amenable to treatment by human rea- 
son, so far as she has succeeded in investigating 
it. Science, as we have already said, does not 
attempt to explain the original order which she 
assumes. She treats it as a fact, which has 
existed from all time. She is right to do so, 
only she must recognise that her assumption is 
itself open to criticism, and that reason will 
still endeavour to penetrate behind her as- 
sumption, or rather to analyse it, with a view 
to discovering if it is an ultimate assumption, or 
whether it may not itself depend on a further 
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assumption, and be capable of a different inter- 
pretation. 

We may neglect the pseudo-science, which 
endeavours to derive the primitive order of the 
universe from an earlier state of chaos, if for no 
other reason, at least for this, that chaos is un- 
thinkable. Whatever it is about which we are 
thinking, we are compelled to treat it as orderly, 
as a system of relations. Mind cannot lay hold, 
so to speak, of anything which is not orderly. 
I f there were such a thing as sheer indefiniteness, 
as “ infinite motion and mixture in infinitely 
various ways ,” 1 it would be nothing for our rea- 
son. Reason would be brought up suddenly 
before it, as a climber before an absolutely 
smooth wall of rock. The climbpr cannot climb 
the rock unless he can find a groove or niche 
to give him foothold. Chaos, then, is unthink- 
able. Even if we assume it to be the origin of 
everything, we have still to ask how out of 
chaos order can come. What was there in the 
primitive chaos which led it at one time to 
become orderly? If you say that there was 
some element there which ultimately led to 
chaos becoming cosmos, then it is no longer 

1 Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. Trans., bk. iv., chap, ii, 
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chaos. It is so far orderly. Nor, if you assert 
that this universe is only one out of an infinite 
number of other possible universes which might 
have been, are you nearer to any rational solu- 
tion of the problem. For these other hypothet- 
ical universes could not have co-existed along 
with this actual one ; and the point is, why this 
actual one came into being. Whatever originally 
existed, no matter how complex and manifold, or 
how simple its original relations might be, must 
have been actual, and so must have excluded other 
possibilities from co-existing. 1 Again, every ele- 
ment in your original chaos was not chaotic ; 
but each must have had a definite character, 
and must therefore have been orderly. A mere 
possibility is nqthing. Only an actual something 
can have existence. However far you go in 
your analysis of ultimate conditions you find 
yourself confronted with orderliness. To postu- 
late chaos as the fons et origo of the order that 
exists is to use language which has no meaning. 
How, then, are we to explain the fact that, 
however far back we may push our inquiry, 
Nature always reveals herself as a system ? An 
explanation is needed, for our minds cannot be 


1 Microcosmus, bk. iv., chap. ii. 
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satisfied with the fact as an ultimate datum. 
Can we find any other explanation than this, 
that the system of Nature is the expression of 
an intelligence or mind ? Let us consider these 
points. Nature is intelligible. Our minds can 
progressively understand her, and we find our- 
selves at home in the universe. If Nature pos- 
sesses the quality of intelligibility, must she not 
herself be the expression of an intelligence? 
How are we to explain the harmony which 
exists between our minds and Nature, except on 
the hypothesis that Nature emanates from mind? 
Regard Nature as a development, and take note 
of the end towards which the development has 
moved. The movement has resulted in the pro- 
duction of personalities, spiritual beings endowed 
with reason, and possessed of moral worth and 
significance. Can such beings reasonably be 
regarded as incidental products of the interaction 
of mechanical forces ? Is it thinkable that 
blind, unconscious force should result in the 
production of conscious beings who can turn 
round and view and interpret the process by 
which they came into existence ? Can consci- 
ousness be a by-product of material conditions ? 
Surely the significance of the end must contain 
the key for the solution of the whole problem. 
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Mind which emerges in the course of the evolu- 
tion must have been present at the beginning 
of it. Once more, analysis of our own conscious 
existence reveals ourselves as centres of experi- 
ences which we call our own. Each one of us 
is a system of such experiences, which are ren- 
dered orderly and systematic just because they 
are all the experiences of a self. And our 
rational development consists in this, that we 
try more and more to group and arrange our 
experiences, and to render them orderly and 
intelligible to ourselves. The life of the self is 
a perpetual movement toward fuller and com- 
pleter unification and systematisation. We re- 
tain our identity through a continually expanding 
series of changes. Mind is a unifying activity. 
Now the contention of an idealistic philosophy 
is, that the only meaning of system, whether in 
Nature or in man, is to be found in mind. We 
know of no other unifying principle except mind. 
Matter in itself is nothing, has no existence, ex- 
cept in so far as it exists for, and is interpreted 
by, mind. Your atom is a mental hypothesis. 
The interacting molecules with which science 
starts are all mental constructions, even though 
they may at the same time be real, in the sense 
of not being merely ideas. We are not denying 
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that matter has a rea 1 existence ; but we must 
maintain that, apart from a mind to which it is 
related, and by which it is grasped, matter is 
nothing. A self-existent matter is unthinkable 
and meaningless. Can we then, we ask once 
more, rest satisfied with any explanation of 
order, other than that which regards it as the 
expression of an intelligence? 

The problem of the origin of the orderly 
evolution of the universe is often stated in the 
following terms. Men, recognising that every 
event must have a cause, follow in imagination 
the steps of the evolution backwards, and ask 
whether there must not have been a First 
Cause. Can we think an infinite regress, or 
attach any intelligible meaning t9 such a con- 
ception? Must we not come to a halt some- 
where, and find a starting-point for the whole 
development? The doctrine of creation, as 
popularly held, undoubtedly includes the belief 
that the universe began to be at a certain point 
in time, and that, before that point, the matter 
of which it is composed did not exist. But, 
though we who live in the time-process must 
think of the present development of the universe 
as beginning at a definite moment, there is no 
reason why we should not regard creation as an 
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unending and unbeginning process, and think of 
God as eternally creating a succession of uni- 
verses. Provided we postulate a cause adequate 
to produce an infinite phenomenal succession, 
we may believe in the existence of an infinite 
regress. Let us, however, assume that there 
was a starting-point of the whole movement. 
What we have to make clear is that we cannot, 
in that case, speak in strict language of a First 
Cause. First implies first in a series. Now, 
whatever God is, He cannot be first in any 
series. He cannot be any term at all in the 
series, but must stand, as it were, outside the 
series. If we call God a First Cause we are 
really degrading Him from His position of being 
the ground or underlying basis of the whole 
series, and are making Him a stage only in the 
series. We should use another form. of expres- 
sion in order to describe His relation to the 
historic process of development. Metaphysics 
might call God by the somewhat ugly name of 
the “ world -ground,” or the underlying “ signi- 
ficant idea ” which gives unity to the whole, or 
the “supreme spiritual principle”. The Philo- 
sophy of Religion rises higher, and describes 
Him as the great Personal Existence, upon 
whom depends, and from whom emanates, the 
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whole temporal evolution. The difficulty con- 
nected with the expression “ First Cause ” raises 
ultimately the problem of the manner in which 
God stands related to the universe, 3 problem 
which is for us insoluble. But though the 
problem is finally insoluble, yec of the attempts 
which we make to solve it some can be seen to 
be less adequate than others. For example, 
we must not, as we shall see more fully later, 
think of God as an external designer, a mode 
of expression which appears to imply that God 
stands outside a material which is foreign to 
Him, and works it up into shape. In God we 
seem to demand a simultaneity of purpose and 
execution. To call Him a designer is a some- 
what crude form of expression. » Nor is our 
religious consciousness satisfied by speaking of 
God as an immanent idea. The difficulty of 
thinking of God as apart from or outside matter 
"is sometimes said to be avoided by thinking of 
God and matter as somehow one, and blended 
into a unity. Matter is regarded as somehow 
mixed with mind, the two being constituents of 
a something which is both of them, and which 
expresses itself in the evolution of the universe. 
But what alone satisfies our religious conscious- 
ness is some conception of God which shall 

7 
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make Him that upon which the evolution of 
the world depends; that which alone has self- 
existence; which has spontaneity of action; 
that which has moral worth and possesses an 
intelligence really akin to our own. The only 
satisfactory expression which can cover all these 
conditions is the word Person. It is for the 
Philosophy of Religion to vindicate its right to 
use the word “ Person ” of God. 

( 3 ) We go on to consider the problem of 
direction, the question why the development of 
this planet has resulted in the serial order which 
we observe, in which there has been a succession 
of organic forms culminating in the appearance 
of man. Let,us revert to that phrase of Huxley 
already quoted : “ The whole world, living and 
not living, is the result of the mutual interaction, 
according to definite laws, of the powers pos- 
sessed by the molecules, of which the primitive, 
nebulosity of the universe was composed 

We are thinking of molecules interacting. 
The universe is regarded as a system of inter- 
connected molecules and the problem of its 
evolution is a problem in molecular physics. 
Fixing our attention upon one point in the 
development which may serve as typical of the 
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whole, the growth, let us say, of an acorn into 
an oak, what we want to know is why the acorn 
develops into an oak. Why does it not turn 
into an elm or a fir-tree? If we say that the 
acorn has inherited certain tendencies from its 
ancestor oak, which compel it to grow oakwards 
rather than in any other direction, we are simply 
restating the fact and have explained nothing. 
The problem is, why the myriad molecules 
which compose the acorn move along the paths, 
each molecule along its own appropriate path, 
which lead to the formation of an oak-tree in 
our garden. In other words, What is it which 
directs molecular motion? It would be an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon for our thought to 
puzzle over, if there were only on« acorn in the 
whole world growing into an oak. We should 
have here just that intricate adjustment of parts 
to form a whole, that co-ordination of move- 
•ments toward the production of a result, which 
we could not help raising to the dignity of an 
end, and treating as in some way foreseen ; but 
the marvel is rendered all the more extraordinary 
when we think of successive generations of oaks, 
when we reflect what heredity and the repetition 
of the phenomenon imply. Here molecular 
motion is determined in a definite direction, not 
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once but many times. We ask with all the 
more urgency how an acorn can gradually put 
on a structure which looks as if it had been de- 
signed. This is a fundamental question for a 
philosophy which would interpret a development 
or indeed any change whatever. Wherever we 
are dealing with any physical change, the motion 
of any single particle of matter, we ask what it 
is which makes that particle move in the direct- 
ion in which it does move. One cannot ask a 
more fundamental question. Indeed, so funda- 
mental is it that we are obliged to confess that 
we cannot answer it. We have to admit that 
we do not know what controls molecular motion. 
On the other hand, a little reflection shows us 
that certain explanations of the difficulty which 
are offered us are no explanations at all. We 
are sometimes told, for example, that force de- 
termines molecular motion. This would seem 
to be the view of Huxley when he writes that • 
the universe has resulted from the interaction of 
the powers possessed by the original molecules. 
But is this a satisfactory explanation ? A force 
acting on a molecule would certainly move it, 
but the point is, why the molecule moves in 
a particular direction. The force must itself 
have been determined in a particular way if it 
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could cause the molecule to move in one direc- 
tion rather than in another. As Croll brings 
out very clearly in The Basis of Evolution , 
motion is one thing, the determination of motion 
is another. The illustration which he gives is 
as follows : Let A and B be two particles at a 
distance from each other, A being to the east 
of B. Let them move toward each other under 
the force of mutual attraction. B will move 
eastward and A westward. The motion of each 
particle is due to attraction, but not the deter- 
mination of the motion. A moves west, because 
B happens to be to the west of it, and the direc- 
tion of A’s motion is due to whatever causes 
they were which placed B on the west of A. 
“ The direction taken by moving particles is 
due to pre-arrangement of those particles in 
regard to time and space. A difference in pre- 
arrangement would necessarily produce a corre- 
sponding difference in the direction taken by the 
particles .” 1 

Force, therefore, can never be the explanation 
of plan or order. Order results from the deter- 
mination or directing of force. Now in the 
organic world, not to speak of the inorganic, 


1 Croll, The Basis of Evolution, p. 20. 
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there is everywhere definite plan. Things de- 
velop, as we say, according to type. But no 
one can say what it is which makes the mole- 
cules of a growing organism take severally their 
appropriate directions, so that there results a 
structure which presents the appearance of 
having been designed after a definite pattern. 
We must not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by such high-sounding phrases as “formative 
forces ” or “ forces of building and construction 
Science knows nothing whatever about the ulti- 
mate causes of the determination of force and 
motion. All that science can do, even if she is 
aware of the difference between the cause of 
motion and the cause of the determination of 
motion, is to assume a certain definite, original 
constitution of matter, a certain precise arrange- 
ment of all the primitive particles in relation to 
each other from which has developed the whole 
order of the universe. And this assumption 
itself needs explanation. We still seek for the 
cause of the original arrangement. 

An analysis of our own inner experience may, 
I • think, give us a clue to the solution of the 
difficulty. That analysis reveals the existence 
in each of us of a power of will, a power of 
determining our line of action. Whatever diffi- 
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culties there may be m the way of proving that 
the will is free (and strict proof is impossible), 
our conviction upon the matter is certain. We 
appear to possess this power of choice and 
self-determination. Consciousness testifies to it. 
Morality demands it, for you cannot satisfactorily 
explain the existence of the “ought" in ethics 
without assuming the responsibility, and there- 
fore the freedom, of the agent. And ultimately 
our conception of force or efficiency is derived 
from our own power of will, from our sense of 
exercising effort, and from the experience of 
pressure or resistance with which we meet 
when we come into contact with material ob- 
jects. In this way, our own natures supply us 
with the key for the interpretation of the world 
around us. And we do from oilr power of will 
receive a real suggestion as to the meaning of 
determination. It becomes natural for us to 
refer the determining agency in Nature to the 
power of a Divine will, even though we cannot 
see far enough into the mystery of existence to 
justify completely to reason the conclusion which 
we frame. 

We may, perhaps, be permitted here to make 
a momentary digression, which, however, is not 
without direct bearing upon the problem under 
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consideration. The difficulty connected with the 
freedom of the will turns ultimately upon the 
nature of causation. The causes which we 
know in the physical universe, and with which 
science deals, are all of them also effects of 
conditions antecedent to them ; and reading 
backwards the process of physical causation we 
find ourselves confronted with an infinite re- 
gress, an endless chain of cause and effect. If 
the will is free, it would seem that we have here 
a cause which cannot be regarded as an effect 
of anything antecedent (except in so far as man’s 
freedom is ultimately derived from God) ; a 
cause which does not stand as a link in a chain, 
but is really spontaneous in its operation. Yet, 
if we assert this, we at once plunge ourselves 
into grave difficulties. If I am absolutely free 
at any minute to choose between two alterna- 
tives, if there is nothing to bias me in either 
direction, and my choice is completely indifferent, 
then my action cannot be called moral. For 
that action alone can have moral judgment 
passed upon it which is the outcome of char- 
acter, which is action expressive of the nature 
and constitution of the self. On the other hand, 
if we say that a man’s choice is the expression 
of his character, then his choice would seem to 
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be qualified and determined by his inner states; 
at the moment when he makes the choice. 
These inner states must be held to depend on 
earlief states, and so the cause (the choice) is 
reduced to an effect of antecedent conditions. 
We may once more follow Croll, 1 and put the 
matter in this way. I chose A half an hour 
ago, but now, when the same two alternatives 
are presented to me, I choose B. Why has my 
choice changed ? If there has been a change in 
the antecedents, that is, in the inner states which 
determine my choice, then my altered choice 
depends on this earlier change of antecedents, 
and must be represented as an effect of prior 
conditions. If 1 maintain that there has been 
no change in my inner states, but that I choose 
freely, and with complete indifference, then a 
change, has been brought about without a cause, 
and we seem to be contradicting the truth that 
for every event there must be a cause adequate 
to produce it. The event in this case is the 
alteration of my choice, and of this there seems 
to be no explanation. Yet the fact remains, 
that we are convinced we are free, and have the 
power of spontaneous self-determination. The 


1 The Basis of Evolution, chap. viii. 
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final problem, then, is this — are there causes in 
operation which are not themselves effects of 
earlier causes? Our reason requires us to be- 
lieve in the existence of, at least, one such cause, 
God, the eternally self-existent Being whose 
activity, seen in the operations of the physical 
universe, flows from His own nature, and is the 
free expression of it. We cannot pass behind 
God, or treat Him as effect. Our own causality 
it may be difficult to explain as a free causality . 1 
That it is free we are convinced, yet directly 
we try to explain it, we find ourselves interpret- 
ing it in terms of cause and effect, that is, as a 
series in which each stage depends on something 
earlier. Will therefore is the only finally opera- 
tive and determining power, of which we are 
aware. 

1 For a fuller discussion of the difficulty and for a sug- 
gested solution of it, see bk. iv., chap, iv., “The Problem 
of Moral Freedom,” in Taylor's £/ements of Metaphysics. 



CHAPTER VI 

TELEOLOGICAL FACTORS IN EVOLUTION 

T N concluding our investigation of Darwinism, 
we pass on to consider whether there are 
not teleological factors in the Darwinian theory 
which compel us to modify our conception of 
the nature of that theory. The last two chapters 
have dealt with the problem, whether the pre- 
suppositions of Darwinism, or indeed of any in- 
terpretation of the universe in terms of physical 
science, do not ultimately involve a teleological 
explanation. Our present task is to decide 
whether there are not actually operative in the 
evolutionary process, as it goes on to-day, factors 
which wear a teleological colour. Here, once 
more, we must insist upon the distinction be- 
tween Darwinism as its author himself gave it 
to the world, and the narrower theory of natural 
selection which forms only a part of the Dar- 
winian scheme Darwin admitted the existence 
(107) 
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of factors other than natural selection as operative 
in the work of evolution. The neo- Darwinians 
elevate natural selection to the dignity of being 
the sole cause governing organic development. 
The theory of natural selection, as we have seen, 
professes to explain adaptations, without any 
reference to a principle of purpose or design. 
Organism and environment are treated by it 
as two factors which are externally related to 
each other, and which interact mechanically. 
The theory is true to the standpoint of physical 
science, which is engaged ultimately in deter- 
mining the quantitative relations of things. The 
conceptions with which science deals are those 
of energy, spatial distribution of matter, interac- 
tion between, particles of matter. All forms of 
energy are reducible by physical science to 
modes of motion, and all problems finally re- 
solve themselves for her into problems of mole- 
cular physics. She investigates a uniyerse - 
which is construed in terms of molecular motion, 
a cold, grey world, in which, ideas of worth or 
value and even ideas of qualitative distinction 
have no place. The sensation of red, for ex- 
ample, as experienced by us is qualitatively 
distinct from that of green, but the explanation 
of the fact which science offers is in terms of 
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the difference in length of the waves of light. 
This is an explanation which does not touch the 
qualitative aspect of the sensations, but merely 
states the material conditions under which the 
sensations may arise. Obviously, the explana- 
tion is incomplete. It is an abstract or partial 
account of the fact in question, which disregards 
the quality of the sensation experienced. All 
the explanations of physical science are abstract. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that what you 
want to explain is a man. The science of 
number will call him one, or will say that he has 
two hands and two feet. So far as the ex- 
planation goes it is true, but it does not tell you 
much about the man. Physics will describe the 
man for you in terms of interacting molecules. 
The man is for the physicist a system of inter- 
acting particles of matter. You know more 
about the man now, but physics has not described 
* your friend. There can be no love or friend- 
ship between you and a system of molecules. 
Biology tells you that the man is alive, an or- 
ganism which grows and assimilates food. You 
are learning still more about him and he is 
becoming more concrete. Again you mount 
higher, and psychology reminds you that he is 
a conscious and self-conscious being, possessed 
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of a mind which is not any system of mole- 
cules, which is non-spatial and in which there 
are no movements either molar or molecular. 
Ethics, finally, tells you that he can distin- 
guish between right and wrong, knows what 
duty is, has ideals, is a being of spiritual worth. 
Is it not clear that, in order fully to explain the 
man, you need in addition to the lower explana- 
tions of mathematics and physics the higher 
explanations of the other sciences? The lower 
explanations may be true, but they are abstract 
and regard the man only from a certain point of 
view. Bearing this in mind, let us come back to 
the theory of natural selection, and ask whether, 
by viewing the two factors of organism and 
environment as externally related to each other, 
the upholders of the theory are not leaving out 
of account certain elements which very materi- 
ally affect our judgment upon the question of the 
teleological character of the process of evolution. 

Is it fair to treat a living organism as inter- 
acting mechanically with its environment, as a 
passive factor in the process ? What does being 
alive mean, except that the living creature is 
essentially active, with needs which it seeks to 
gratify, with an instinct of self-preservation 
which impels it to strive against its surround- 
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ings? An organism is sentient, has appetites, 
has will-power, learns by experience to choose 
and to avoid ; in a word, is not a straw drifting 
with every current, but a swimmer who can, in 
part, at any rate, direct his course. All these 
characteristics belong to living organisms, find 
all are teleological in nature . 1 It is difficult to 
maintain that these activities of an organism 
have nothing to do with determining the direc- 
tion which its development shall take. Even 
if they cannot call into being a variation, can 
they not influence a variation when it occurs, 
either helping to foster it, or to suppress it? 
Do they not provide natural selection with some 
of the materials with which it deals? We 
cannot leave out of account, in our interpreta- 
tion of the evolutionary process, the non-material 
factors which are operative in the world of life. 
Lamarck was strongly of opinion that the effort 
:or striving of the organism after a certain end 
influenced its growth toward the more ready 
attainment of that end. It was the felt need or 
want, together with the movement initiated and 
continued by this need, which resulted in the 
production of a new part or organ. There 

1 See Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism , vol. i., chap. 
jc„ where this point is insisted on. 
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would be a greater flow of blood to the part 
concerned, from which would follow growth and 
increase in size. Thus the neck of the giraffe 
has attained its present dimensions because the 
animal continued to stretch it in its efforts to 
reach the topmost twigs. Any advance, won 
in this way, would be preserved through the 
influence of heredity, and hence continuous mo- 
dification is rendered possible. The organism 
reacts to the stimuli which play upon it from 
its surroundings. Lamarck’s theory, therefore,' 
turns upon the effects of use and disuse of organs. 
Increased use leads to increased efficiency, while 
disuse leads to atrophy. Organs which are 
constantly used for a certain purpose gradually 
undergo a stmctural improvement which better 
fits them for performing the action in question, 
and through the inheritance of the improvement 
thus reached there follows continual advance 
towards more perfect adaptation. Habit created 
form through the effects of use and disuse and 
the influence of heredity, — this was Lamarck’s 
belief ; and it was in this way, he maintained, 
.that we were to explain the adaptation of organic 
structures to function. Darwin, as we have 
seen, also believed in the inherited effects of use 
and disuse, certainly to some extent, and perhaps 
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increasingly, as he mere and more came to study 
the fact of variability and its causes. He was 
ready, that is, to believe that in this way there 
was some causal relation between the environ- 
ment and useful variations. But if we admit, 
the existence of this Lamarckian factor, we, are 
admitting an activity on the part of organisms 
which involves sentiencyand often, probably, con- 
sciousness. Mind is at work as a factor of the 
evolutionary process. Difficulties undoubtedly 
there are in the way of our acceptance of 
Lamarck’s theory. For example, there is the 
difficulty about the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. There is the difficulty of making the 
theory cover the case of organisms, such as 
plants, in which, so far as we are able to judge, 
there is no conscious striving or volition. The 
theory would seem to refer only to the higher 
animals, who can direct their efforts with intelli- 
gence. Finally, there are many tissues and 
organs even among the higher animals, such as 
the shells of Crustacea or tortoises, which cannot 
have been used in Lamarck’s sense, so as to 
increase the flow of blood to them . 1 Yet even 

1 See Romanes, Daruuin and after Darwin , vol. i., chap, 
vii., p. 256, for a criticism of Lamarck. 
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if we admit these limitations to the application 
of the theory, there remains surely the fact of 
sentiency. Wherever you have animal life one 
would think that there must be some form of 
sentiency, the presence of desires and appetites 
and needs, however dimly discerned, and that 
these must determine in part the reaction of the 
organism to its environment. In so far as they 
are operative, the organism cannot be treated as 
interacting mechanically with its surroundings. 
We cannot put out of view altogether the nature 
of the organism. The answer of the supporter 
of natural selection is, that so soon as organ- 
isms become sentient, selection will have refer- 
ence to this fact of sentiency. What will happen 
is this : states which bring an organism into 
harmony with its conditions of life will produce 
pleasure, states of an opposite nature will produce 
pain. Animals which found pleasure in what 
was harmful to life would not survive. Eventu-. 
ally, therefore, states of sentiency as pleasurable 
or painful will correspond with what is good or 
bad for species in the struggle for existence . 1 
Natural selection still remains the sole controlling 
factor. But this answer tends to slur over facts 

1 Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin , vol. i., chap, x., 
p. 416. 
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which for the teleologist are of the utmost im- 
portance. What he is concerned to emphasise 
is the fact that the organism is not passive and 
cannot be treated as such. An animal having 
once experienced a pleasure will probably seek- 
to experience it again. It will be led on to 
search for pleasure, it will feel an interest in 
seeking to widen the area of its experiences. 
The mental factor will be operative in the de- 
velopment of its life. 1 It may still be under the 
rule of natural selection, but in our total estimate 
of the character and meaning of its development, 
we shall have to take into account the presence 
of this mental factor, which can only be called 
teleological. 

Reference must also be made to the theory 
of sexual selection enunciated by Darwin to 
account for certain phenomena in organic life 
which he considered could not be explained by 
.the theory of natural selection. Of this latter 
theory utility is the keynote. To be preserved, 
an organ or structure or variation must be use- 
ful to its possessor in the struggle for exist- 
ence. But in Darwin’s opinion there were 
certain organic facts to which the conception 

1 Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i., chap, x., 
pp. 294-9. 
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of utility could not satisfactorily be applied 
and for which natural selection was, therefore, 
powerless to account. The facts in question 
are those connected with the phenomenon of 
the beautiful in animal life. The colours of 
the peacock’s tail, for example, would seem to 
be of no use to the bird in the struggle for life, 
and yet they have been preserved even though 
the tail, owing to its size, is a drain upon the 
general economy of the system. The same dif- 
ficulty would seem to hold good of the gorgeous 
plumage of all birds, the utility of which it is 
hard to discover. To meet this difficulty Darwin 
suggested the theory that the higher animals, 
and especially birds, possess some degree of 
aesthetic taste and are determined in some of 
their actions by this sense of beauty. Darwin’s 
contention would appear to be supported by 
a considerable range of fact. Birds, for ex- 
ample, often adorn and decorate their nests 
with coloured feathers and other bright objects. 
Romanes instances the very remarkable case of 
the Baya bird of Asia, “which, after having 
completed its bottle-shaped and chambered nest, 
studs it over with small lumps of clay, upon 
which the cock bird sticks fireflies, apparently 
for the sole purpose of securing a brilliantly 
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decorative effect”. 1 Again, in mating, birds 
and other animals exercise a preferential choice, 
which is apparently directed towards securing 
the most attractive member of the opposite sex. 
Only in some such way, said Darwin, can you 
explain the extraordinary brilliancy of plumage 
which characterises many male birds in the 
pairing season, and which recalls the action of 
the human suitor in donning his best attire 
when going to visit the lady whose hand he 
hopes to win. If a strikingly coloured male 
bird is chosen, then the young of that bird will 
tend to inherit his superior beauty, and so a 
continuous advance would be made in the matter 
of colouring. And what applies to colour ap- 
plies also to song and to other decorative varia- 
tions. It is the aesthetic taste of the animals 
themselves which is thus made responsible for 
the development of organic beauty. Detailed 
criticism of the theory must be left to biologists. 
Suffice it here to say that, though Wallace is an 
uncompromising opponent of the theory, main- 
taining that natural selection can explain all the 
facts, Darwin’s last words to science were these : 
“ After having carefully weighed the various ar- 


1 Darwin and afttr Darwin , vol. i., chap, x., p. 381. 
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guments which have been advanced against the 
principle of sexual selection I remain firmly con- 
vinced of its truth V For the purposes of the 
present chapter the point is, that if you admit 
sexual selection as a factor in evolution you are 
admitting the operation of intelligence or mind. 

We have, lastly, to consider the applicability 
Of natural selection to explain the development 
of certain human faculties. Wallace, who is a 
stout defender of the all-sufficiency of natural 
selection in the sub-human sphere, denies, in 
the last chapter of Darwinism, that it can ex- 
plain the emergence and evolution of certain 
distinctively human faculties. The faculties in 
question are those which he calls the mathe- 
matical, musioal and artistic, and to these he 
adds the power of forming abstract conceptions 
and the peculiar faculty of wit or humour. Wal- 
lace is asking the question, whether, if natural 
selection can explain the development of body, 
it can also explain the development of mind. 
He denies that it is competent to do so in the 
case of the faculties just mentioned, because 
the possession of these faculties can have been 
of no use to man in the struggle for existence. 

1 Quoted by Romanes in Darwin and after Darwin , 
vol. i., p. 400, 
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Their great development in civilised as opposed 
to uncivilised races must be due to the operation 
of special causes. According to the Darwinian 
theory, while useful variations are preserved, 
no creature can be improved beyond the stage 
which is necessary for its present welfare ; while 
the struggle for existence is a struggle of life 
and death, natural selection resulting in the 
survival of the fittest and the elimination of 
the unfit. Wallace proceeds to argue that the 
possession of the above faculties has had noth- 
ing to do with the preservation of one tribe of 
uncivilised men in their warfare with another 
tribe. Further, under the operation of natural 
selection, a mean of variation is maintained, de- 
partures from which are not great, so that there 
is “a general level of development”. But in 
the case of these special faculties enormous 
difference of capacity is seen. Only a gifted 
few are musical or mathematical. Other causes 
must therefore be at work. There is in man 
something which cannot be derived from an 
animal ancestry, “ something which we may 
best refer to as being of a spiritual essence 
or nature, capable of progressive development 
under favourable conditions ”. 1 

1 Darwinism, chap, xv., p. 474. 
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Now, as we take a general survey of the 
process of evolution and note the emergence of 
mind in human beings, who are plainly con- 
nected on the physical side with a long line of 
animal ancestors, the belief is borne in upon us 
that mind too has been the subject of a gradual 
and continuous development, and that the mental 
factor has been operative all down the scale of 
life. Wherever, that is, you have life, there you 
have also some form of mind, however lowly 
and rudimentary. The evolution of the physical 
series has gone on, concomitantly with the evolu- 
tion of the spiritual series ; each series developing 
under its own laws and by its own appropriate 
methods. Everywhere the spiritual factor has 
been an operative factor, and the whole process 
of evolution wears a teleological colour. To 
interpret it in terms of molecular physics, as a 
series of mechanical changes, is to do inadequate 
justice to the facts. 

In conclusion, we call attention to two points. 
Science often assures us that you can assume 
the existence of intelligent activity only in the 
case of the higher animals. Romanes, for 
example, in criticising Lamarck’s views, asserts 
that in most invertebrates and all plants there is 
no conscious striving or discriminating volition. 
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Such an assertion appears to be a little hazard- 
ous. It is difficult to prove a negative. One 
must admit that when we attempt to interpret 
the mental conditions of the lower form of life 
we are, by the necessities of the case, compelled 
to construe them in terms of our own mental 
activity, for we have experience of no other. 
And, where we fail to detect the marks which 
characterise intelligent and volitional action as 
we know it, it is natural to conclude that no 
mental factor is present. But the idea of con- 
tinuity in development, which we press to the 
extreme in the case of the physical series, 
suggests very forcibly that the spiritual series 
falls under the same conception. If spiritual or 
mental agency can be seen to be progressively 
operative in the more advanced stages of evolu- 
tion, is it unreasonable to maintain, though it 
cannot be proved, that the same agency is 
'operative wherever life is found ? 

The other point, which it is worth while to 
mention, is this, that the admission of a con- 
tinuous and gradual development of mind is one 
which can be accepted by theology with no 
detriment to the essential tenets of theism or 
Christianity. In some quarters it is thought 
that such an admission is tantamount to banishing 
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from the field all Divine activity. Theologians 
have often pointed in triumph to the failure of 
science to bridge the gulf between the inorganic 
and the organic, or between the unconscious and 
the conscious. They have argued that the exist- 
ence of gaps in our interpretation of the process 
of evolution is proof that special interpositions 
of Divine activity occurred at the points where 
the gaps exist. The foolishness of such a pro- 
cedure is obvious, for if one day the gulfs should 
be bridged, the theologians are instantly defeated 
in their contention. An activity is no less Divine 
because it is continuous. Indeed, a God who, 
if we may so describe Him, lives in gaps, is not 
a God who commends Himself to our modern 
minds. Creation may be continuous as well 
as occasional. Intermittency of operation is no 
proof of specially Divine power. 



CHAPTER VII 


RESTATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT FROM 
DESIGN 

A LL truths require from time to time to be 
restated and reinterpreted in order that 
they may be brought more into harmony with 
the advance of knowledge, and the argument 
from design affords no exception to this general 
rule. Our outlook upon the world has been 
profoundly modified by the conception of de- 
velopment. It cannot but be that so sovereign 
an idea as that of evolution should exercise a 
powerful influence upon all our speculation. 
'•Two changes in particular have come over our 
attitude towards Nature. We regard her, in 
the first place, no longer as a system of finished 
products, ready-made and complete, but rather 
as a process or series of stages, each of which 
leads up to some other stage. The common 
distinction between means and ends, which we 

habitually make, appears at first sight no longer 
(123) 
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valid. Every end becomes a means toward 
the realisation of some ulterior end. We seem 
unable to rest in any one stage of Nature’s pro- 
cess, and characterise that as the end towards 
the production of which Nature was striving. 
All adjustments are relative, and the most intri- 
cate of Paley’s contrivances is but a half-way 
house to an adaptation yet more complete ; and 
when that is reached it will, in its turn, give 
place to something better still, something, that 
is, which more perfectly fits its possessor to ad- 
just his life to his changing surroundings. Can 
we then speak of the existence of ends at all, 
or argue to a designing cause of the adaptations 
which we find in Nature ? If we could discover 
the one ultimate end, the great final purpose, 
served by the whole development, then perhaps 
we might legitimately use teleological language. 
For we should in that case have discovered 
something to which we could attribute inde- 
pendent worth and significance, and we might 
not unreasonably regard all the earlier stages of 
the development as means to that end, and as 
leading up to its production. But can we claim 
that we have discovered this final end? Is it 
not but the merest fragment of the gigantic pro- 
cess which unfolds itself before our gaze? In 
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the second place, when we consider organic 
adaptations (and it was from the realm of life 
that the older design argument drew most of its 
illustrations), we find that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to treat organisms as adapted to their 
environment by some external designer. Living 
things and their surroundings are no more to be 
regarded as two independent factors of series 
which have to be brought into relation with each 
other by an external power ; we view them, 
rather, as correlated and interdependent exist- 
ences, whose interaction is governed by the 
fixed conditions under which the whole march 
of development proceeds. There is one great 
process of which organism and environment 
form two sides. Thus the eye cannot, after the 
fashion of the older teleologist, be treated as 
a structure made specially for the purpose of 
seeing, but must be regarded as something 
which has gradually arisen by a slow process 
of modification from earlier and more imperfect 
structures, through the interaction of the forces 
of the environment and the forces of the living 
creature. We ask of any structure or adapta- 
tion how it came to be. We are driven back, 
that is, upon the general conditions under which 
the evolutionary process goes on, and our search 
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for design is directed to these general conditions. 
If we can satisfy ourselves that these need some 
teleological explanation then we may go on to 
discuss the problem whether there is design in 
the subsequent stages of the process. Before 
we can use the speech of the teleologist we 
must learn to use the glasses of the evolutionist . 1 
We are then face to face with a new situation. 
Paley’s external designer, conceived on the 
model of a human workman, has vanished, and 
so has his appeal to individual structures as 
finished products. Nature’s method of produc- 
ing an adaptation does not, at first sight, seem 
to require any reference to an intelligent pur- 
posive cause ; while it appears to be doubtful if 
we can call any stage in the process of develop- 
ment an end, in view of the fact that all ends 
are means to something beyond them. 

The problem, therefore, which awaits us is to 
determine in what way we are to restate the . 
argument from design. Let us, first of all, give 
due weight to the fact that despite all attacks 
and all criticism, the common consciousness still 
regards the total movement of Nature as pur- 

1 See A New Natural Theology , by J. Morris, chap, ii., 

“ The Argument of Design” to which I am indebted for 
some suggestions. 
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posive. Our attitude is no whit less teleological 
than it was before. When we try to put our 
argument into words we may have to alter our 
presentation of it, but the attitude is still there, 
and we may confidently assert will always be. 
It is an attitude, not only natural, but even 
necessary, to beings whose activities are them- 
selves full of purpose, and whose only key for 
unlocking the riddle of the universe is to be 
found in their own constitution. The teleo- 
logical idea is an ultimate category of thought, 
or, at any rate, represents what must always 
remain an ultimate attitude for the majority of 
men. We cannot look out upon the natural 
world and not see in it marks of purpose. It is 
too orderly, too much a home of relationships 
and adjustments. In particular, the growth of 
organic structures and the nature of living forms 
are such that we are compelled to say of them 
.that they look as if they had been designed. 
Nor must we despise the common conscious- 
ness. True it is that universal consent is not 
necessarily a test of truth : you have to pass 
behind the consent in order to find out the 
grounds upon which it is based. But the pres- 
ence of it should at least caution us to move 
warily before we abandon as utterly worthless 
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an argument so old and time-honoured as the 
argument from design. When stated in strictly 
logical form the teleological argument may not 
be able to bear the weight of the conclusions 
which are drawn from the premisses. But miy 
we not treat it as analogous in some degree to 
the argument for God’s existence which is drawn 
from the beauty and spiritual significance of the 
world ? There is, for many minds, through their 
appreciation of the beauty of nature, an intuition, 
as it were, of the Divine presence. May we n<jt 
argue, in the same way, that the order and seem- 
ing purpose of the natural world constitute an 
almost irresistible appeal to us to see in them a 
witness to the operation of the Divine mind? 
We receive a general impression which is, at 
any rate, in part, confirmed by the judgments of 
reason, of a world shot through with purpose ; 
an impression powerful enough to overcome the 
opposite impression, which certainly might arise, 
if we confined our attention to the apparent 
maladjustments in the natural order. There 
are such maladjustments, and they have to be 
reckoned with, but they do not destroy the force 
of the total impression which Nature leaves upon 
our minds. And this impression remains, even 
though we may not be able to detect the whole 
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significance of all, or any, of the adaptations 
which meet our eye. The complete meaning 
of a picture or a machine is often hidden from 
us, yet we are satisfied that there is purpose in 
them . 1 This appeal of the whole comes home 
to the modern mind with especial power, just 
because we have learned to think of the world 
as the scene of a great process which is slowly 
moving towards its consummation. An out- 
look and temper of mind have been called into 
being which reinforce the teleological contention. 
Modern literature, for example In Memoriam, 
shows distinct traces of the psychological effect 
which has been produced by a recognition of 
the vastness and orderly continuity of the world’s 
development. Order and progress, then, in their 
broader aspects, are the marks in Nature upon 
which the teleologist to-day places special em- 
phasis. In addition, he gives great prominence 
to the thought of the end which the evolutionary 
process has reached. Man, as the crown of the 
world’s development, engages his attention. We 
distinguish three divisions in the natural world : 
the inorganic, the organic, and the spiritual, or 
that realm of moral, intellectual, and religious 

1 See Illingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, p. 99. 

9 
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activity and endowment which is the peculiar 
mark of man. Of these three divisions the two 
lower prepare the way for the third an4 are 
its indispensable conditions ; while within the 
highest division you find personalities, moral 
and spiritual beings, who appear to possess a 
unique worth and value, and who form a social 
kingdom of personalities which seems to be a 
worthy end and goal for the long striving of the 
past. Man, if this view of his existence is ten- 
able, is no accident in a world which is a theatre 
for the play of blind forces, but represents the 
purpose towards the realisation of which all the 
earlier stages of evolution were tending. We 
are reverting to our original question, whether 
Nature is everywhere process and nowhere final 
product, and suggest, that in the creation of 
human personalities we can not unreasonably 
discern the goal of the world’s development, and 
so can speak of that development as purposive. " 
We are not asserting that man, as he is, is com- 
plete product, for man tools still in the making. 
But whatever further developments there may 
be in the future, they will take, we seem natur- 
ally compelled to believe, the direction of the 
perfecting of human personality and social re- 
lationships. Mankind will never be persuaded 
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that personality is a mere temporary by-product 
of racial living forces. The race is an abstrac- 
tion. , The most concrete and real thing which 
we' know is a person, and our personal worth 
yields neither to the claims of the Absolute nor 
of protoplasm. If personality is to have, any 
meaning for us, we are not, and never can be, 
God, nor can God be we ; while to offer us the 
shadowy abstraction of the race, as a substitute 
for the individual who feels and knows and 
hopes, is to void life of all that most makes it 
worth living. 

Restatement of the design argument moves 
also in another direction. It is, of course, im- 
possible for us to understand the t nature and 
method of the Divine activity. We are ignor- 
ant of the relation in which God stands to the 
material upon which He works. But we have 
already seen, and shall again see more fully, 
reason to reject that conception of God which 
•regards Him as an external designer working 
upon a material outside Himself. Neither the 
analogy of a machine nor of a work of art satisfies 
us in our interpretation of the relation of Nature 
to God. The idea of development, when viewed 
in its religious bearing, seems to require us to 
conceive of God as not only continuously work- 
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ing, but as immanent in His works. Nature 
developing is God in operation. He does not 
so much work on a material as in and through 
it. Thus we think of Nature as a great orgap- 
ism, alive, developing by the inherent power of 
life within it ; not as being simply equivalent to 
God, for that would involve us in pantheism, 
but as being the visible expression of an in- 
dwelling Divine life, which yet remains unex- 
hausted by the operations of natural forces. 
The question is, whether we can find any valid 
experience of our own which will enable us to 
give a real meaning and content to such a con- 
ception. Any attempt to describe the Divine 
activity must remain utterly inadequate, a seeing 
through a glass darkly, but it may be possible 
to find an illustration more satisfactory than that 
of the machine or work of art. Now, as Illing- 
worth suggests, 1 an analysis of our own personal 
and self-conscious existence may provide us with 
the illustration of which we are in search. Such 
analysis reveals the presence of spirit, immanent 
in and controlling matter, impressing itself upon 
the material world, using that world for its own 
higher ends, making matter a vehicle for the 

1 Divine Immanence, pp. 65-73. I wish here to acknow- 
ledge my debt to the teaching of this volume. 
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expression of itself. The life of a person is a 
continuous life, an organic development, which 
can be described only as a system of means and 
enjis. Inherently purposive, its giowth consists 
m becoming so increasingly. The stronger and 
richer the personality the wider is the range of 
its purposive activities, and the more complete 
the organisation of its experience, while the more 
manifest becomes the subordination of minor 
ends to the great ends which give meaning to 
the whole development. Have we not here the 
analogy for which we are seeking? Are we 
not taking our loftiest conception, that of person- 
ality, and applying it to God ? 1 Conceive of 
God as spirit, immanent in and yet transcending 
matter ; purposive in all His activities, where 
we are only partially so ; continuous in H is 
operation ; using the world of matter as the 
instrument by which He achieves His great 
designs ; regulating every single movement of 
the material universe, the fall of the oak-leaf 
no less than the fiery rush of the sun ; and you 
have a conception which satisfies, and which 
alone satisfies, the demands of our intelligence 
as it sets out to explain the world. It is true 

1 For objections to speaking of God as a Person, see 
Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, bk. iv., chap. iii. 
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that, in using language like this, we are trying 
to sound depths which no human plummet can 
fathom. We talk of spirit, and we have not 
explored more than the fringe of the conception ; 
of personality, and we cannot define the'lftill 
meaning of the term. But we know that our 
own spiritual activities are full of purpose, and 
that for us matter subserves spiritual ends, and 
so we take the highest conception which we 
possess and apply it to God. Our hands reach 
out in the darkness, and something tells us that 
there is an answering touch. 

One or two problems arise here in connection 
with what has just been said, and it is necessary 
to deal with them. 

(a) The jirst is concerned with the meaning 
of the word *' immanent ”. What do we mean 
when we speak of God as immanent in Nature ? 
The primary implication of the term is, I sup- 
pose, that we conceive of God as dwelling within 
His works in opposition to a God who dwells 
outside them. Whatever God is, we feel that 
He must be spirit. God must be mind, intelli- 
gence, will, and when we speak of Him as 
immanent we seem to imply that His spirit 
dwells in and operates through matter. But can 
spirit be in matter ? Are we not applying a 
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spatial metaphor and thinking of God almost as 
extended spirit occupying space ? One box can 
be within another box because both occupy space, 
but .spirit and mind are non-spatial. Our ignor- 
ance of the relation of mind to matter should 
make us cautious in using the word “ immanent ” 
of the connection between God and the material 
world. But the word may also serve to em- 
phasise God’s perpetual causal activity. God 
cannot worthily be thought of as a Being who 
once made the world and then withdrew from 
it, leaving it to itself. Creation must be continu- 
ous. God is not remote, but must be conceived 
as near at hand. The whole universe, with all 
its movements, is at each moment sustained by 
God. This is probably the fundamental truth 
which we try to express by the»word “ imma- 
nence”. The spatial idea comes in to baffle us, 
but what we wish to emphasise is the continuous 
causal activity. Illingworth , 1 dealing with this 
problem of the relation of God to the universe, 
succinctly puts the question in this way. Is the 
universe to be thought of as God’s body or God’s 
work ? If we answer that we must think of it 
as His body, we are confronted by two diffi- 


1 Divine Immanence , p. 72. 
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culties. We are using an illustration which we 
have borrowed from our own personal existence, 
but which throws no real light upon the situation, 
because we are ignorant, in our own case, of the 
relation which exists between our spirits and our 
bodies. The two elements, spirit and bodily 
organism, are given to us as a concrete whole of 
experience. Subsequent reflection analyses this 
experience into these two contrasted elements, 
but remains powerless to render any account of 
their mode of connection. 1 We must, then, make 
it perfecdy clear to ourselves, that, in speaking of 
the universe as God’s body, we are offering no 
explanation of the problem, but are merely re- 
stating it. The second objection to this mode 
of expression^"' that the term “ body ” is inade- 
quate to describe the relation in which God 
stands to human personalities. A body is an 
instrument, without independence of its own. 
But finite spirits must possess a relative inde- 
pendence, or they would not be spirits. Spirit 
implies independence and* the power of self- 
determination. And any theory of Divine 
immanence must cover the relation of the Divine 
spirit to human personality. If, on the other 


1 See Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, bk. iv., chap. ii. 
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_ hand, we speak of the universe as God’s work, 
even though we find ourselves face to face with 
all the difficulties which cluster round the idea 
of creation, we may, perhaps, regard our descrip- 
tion as more satisfactory. For a man’s work is 
the expression of his mind and character, is the 
utterance of his personality ; and, when we assert 
that we read a spiritual meaning in the world of 
material things, what we wish to emphasise is, 
that they are the expression of an intelligence 
which is revealing itself, through them, to our 
intelligence. The phrase “ God’s work ” also 
brings into prominence the thought of the 
Divine causality, which, as we have seen, under- 
lies the conception of immanence. There is, 
however, an important differenc^Jetween the 
work of God and the works of men. A human 
being makes a thing and, when he has made it, 
he has done with it. It stands apart from its 
maker as a finished product. But God’s causal 
operation is to be thought of as continuous. He 
makes and sustains, by the same act, the whole 
frame of the material universe. Finally, in 
speaking of the universe as God’s work, we are 
using a form of expression which does more 
justice to the fact of our own spiritual independ- 
ence. We should then maintain that God was 
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causally operative everywhere, except at those 
points in our own lives where He has given us 
a measure of relative, causal independence. As 
spiritual beings we are still His work, for we 
owe our existence to Him, but, in making 1 us 
free, He has permitted His own causal activity 
to be traversed by our own. The transcendence 
of God is a truth, which must be guarded equally 
with that of His immanence. If we would not 
lapse into pantheism, we must maintain that God 
is not exhausted by His works, that they are not 
a complete expression of His being, but that He 
possesses, if we may so put it, a reserve of power. 
He is, then, greater than His works, for He is 
the originating and sustaining cause of them. 
T ranscendetwe emphasises also the thought, that 
God is a spiritual Being, who is to be construed 
in terms of mind and will. When we have said 
all, however, we have to confess that the relation 
of God to the universe is a problem beyond our 
comprehension. All illustrations or analogies 
which we may use sugply us with but dim 
adumbrations of the real truth. 

(6) A second problem, upon which it is neces- 
sary to say something, is the problem to which 
we have already referred, of the existence of 
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design in every part and comer of the universe. 
Is every detail in the structure of existence de- 
signed ? Was the shape of Darwin s nose de- 
signed ? This question I am inclined to answer 
-in the affirmative, though with certain qualifica- 
tions. But before giving reasons fur' this asser- 
tion, I would ask my readers to bear in mind the 
fact that we have not yet examined the validity 
of the conception of design as applied to God. 
That examination is made later . 1 in the present 
chapter the word “ design ” is used of God’s 
activity, without critical investigation of its ap- 
plicability. 

Now we have already seen that our minds 
cannot think chaos, and so cannot postulate 
chaos, or sheer indefiniteness, as ^.origin from 
which our orderly universe has developed. 
Whatever was there in the beginning was 
orderly ; matter was possessed, from the first, 
of a definite constitution. We have to assume 
the existence of a system of primary relations 
and to think of the ground of the universe as 
a unity of multiplicity, a whole made up of 
related elements, each of which is what it is, 
only because of its relation to, and place in, the 


1 In chapter ix. 
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whole. Lotze 1 makes a shrewd remark to the 
effect that people, in labouring to prove that 
there is design in the universe, seem to assume, 
that what is irrational and without purpose has 
a better reason to exist ultimately than what 
is rational and purposive. He asks why, since 
we are compelled to recognise in reality some- 
thing final and absolute, we should not suppose 
that ultimate reality to possess “ these predicates 
of harmony, inner agreement and adjustment of 
means to ends”. So far as the legitimacy of 
the assumption is involved we have as much 
right to assume the one as we have to assume 
the other. 

But, if the original conditions were not chaotic, 
then everyTfiiug which, in the course of develop- 
ment, emerges as a result of these conditions, 
must have been predetermined. If we had 
knowledge enough we could foresee the course 
which the evolution of the physical universe 
would take, or, conversely, could trace back any 
event to the initial coritiitions out of which it 
has sprung. This original unity of relation- 
ships, which science treats as an eternally exist- 
ing fact, we have seen reason to interpret in 

1 Philosophy of Religion, English trans., edited by F. C. 
Conybeare, chap, i., sec. n. 
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terms of intelligence. Does it not, therefore, 
follow, that, for that ultimate mind, each stage 
and every detail of the evolution must be part 
of the plan, must have its appointed place in the 
whole scheme, must be, as we say in our human 
language, “designed”. There are, however, 
difficulties in this contention. For example as 
Lotze points out , 1 the word *' accidental ” has 
a real meaning in the case of purposive human 
action. I set out to execute some plan and 
devise means in order to effect it. Those 
means issue in results, over and above what are 
wanted for the carrying out of the end in ques- 
tion. I take, let us suppose, the necessary steps 
to dig up a bed in my garden. In achieving 
my end I have also produced a^ll&nge in the 
structure of the spade with which I dug. The 
spade is more worn, by friction, than it was. By 
bringing up to the surface soil that was before 
• below it, I have also caused certain alterations 
in the chemical constitution of the soil, and these 
changes involve an infinite series of other 
changes, which are so complex that I cannot 
follow them out. Much, therefore, has happened 
by the way, which formed no part of my original 


1 Philosophy of Religion, chap, i., sec. 8 . 
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plan, and these side-happenings may fairly be 
called accidental, though, of course, not cause- 
less. Similarly, in the case of a law of Nature, 
much may occur, which, “though not opposed* 
to the law,” can hardly be called a direct result 
of it. “ An accident comes to pass in the con- 
nected course of events, but is due to some 
circumstances which have nothing to do either 
with the purpose or law in question .” 1 

May not God, therefore, have purposed a 
general end for realisation, and have established 
certain fixed conditions under which the end is 
to be reached, but have left a host of details un- 
designed, details which occur accidentally, as the 
general tendency is being consummated? Let 
us assume, for ^example, that He designed the 
succession of organic forms, which we see, in its 
broad outline. Did He design each spot on the 
tiger’s skin, or each mark on the shell of the 
snail? We cannot answer the question, for we 
do not know the nature of the Divine intelli- 
gence, or the relation in which God stands to the 
material upon which He works. But it is natural 
to suggest, that, the more perfect the intelligence 
may be, the less room will there be for anything 


1 Philosophy of Religion, chap, i., sec. 8. 
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unforeseea An infinite mind would be aware, 
surely, of the full results of every action, and for 
it there would be no meaning in the word “ acci- 
- dental Its complete insight would lake account 
of every possible contingency. A parallel pro- 
blem occurs in all the text-books on ethics under 
the head of the distinction between motive and 
intention. The man, who acts, frames before- 
hand, in idea, an end which he wishes to reach, 
and his motive (what moves him to act) is this 
end, as foreseen and anticipated. His intention, 
we are told, is something wider, and includes all 
the foreseen consequences of the act, both those, 
for the sake of which, and those, in spite of which, 
he does the act. The cook who wishes to poison 
her mistress, and who puts poison ii? the soup of 
which the family, as a whole, is to partake, knows 
that she will probably kill others in addition to 
her selected 1 victim. But it is not her motive 
fo kill these others ; her motive is to kill her 
mistress. This distinction, however, between 
motive and intention, is not ultimately valid. 
For in any given set of circumstances, there 
must be one, and only one completely right 
thing to do. The good must be individual and 
unique, and, for a being who possessed intelli- 
gence enough to foresee the total consequences 
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which would flow from his action, would include 
both motive and intention. There cannot, ulti- 
mately, be any conflict between motive and in- 
tention, for the motive is the one complete end 
of action, with which, as being good or bad, 
the individual identifies himself in order to 
reach it. 

The chief difficulties in the view, which we 
have adopted of God’s intelligent activity as 
covering all details, are those which arise when 
we face the moral problem of the existence of 
pain and imperfection. The small-pox germ 
seems to alight indiscriminately on good and 
bad alike. The stray bullet from the Maxim 
gun kills, in an instant, the man on whom the 
hope of thfc Army depends. In all the realms of 
life there are born organisms which are dwarfed 
or distorted and untrue to type. Nature appears 
to fail of her purpose. If life is an end in itself, 
and worth preserving, then there are many ad-, 
justments which are harmful to life. We are 
confronted with the old problem of reconciling 
the omnipotence with the benevolence of God. 
The existing conditions of the universe seem to 
constitute a sore impeachment upon either His 
power or His goodness. But, it is to be noted, 
that we are here introducing considerations of 
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a moral kind, and, consequently, the whole ques- 
tion demands a wider treatment. Many have 
thought that the problem of pain is rendered 
easier' of solution if you do not regard every 
detail of the world as designed, but admit the 
existence of a contingent element. God, on this 
view, would be working out a general plan, under 
fixed conditions. In the realisation of that plan 
many things might happen by the way which 
were no part of the plan, though they were in- 
cluded within the scope of the general conditions, 
such as earthquakes or volcanic eruptions, or 
the unequal incidence of disease. Can our moral 
sense maintain that God designs all these things, 
and deliberately causes the cancer and the pestil- 
ence ? Certainly we cannot hold th^t 'moral evil 
is designed, though the possibility of it must have 
been allowed for by God. Nor can a strict 
doctrine of predetermination hold, I think, of 
jhose regions in which man’s free will is opera- 
tive. But the solution of the problem is beyond 
us, whatever view we elect to take of the diffi- 
culty. 

On the other hand, if we leave out of account 
the moral aspect of the question our difficulties 
are greatly lessened. They arise from our 
inability, as finite beings, to conceive of an in- 

10 
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telligence which is possessed of the complete 
insight which we, confessedly, lack. Meanwhile, 
let us fix our attention upon our experience of 
ourselves as conscious, intelligent beings. ’ Is it 
not our ideal to make every single act and detail 
of our lives the deliberate expression of our pur- 
posive activity? We do not succeed in this. 
We cannot always live at the high levels of 
intense spiritual concentration, and not every- 
thing that we do is the expression of our total 
personality. Yet, even with these limitations, 
life does more and more take shape as an 
ordered and systematic whole. If we were not 
so limited, we should increasingly throw oar 
whole being into every single act which we 
perform, ana every detail would glow with full 
spiritual purpose. Is it inconceivable that God 
may be so able to act, and that, for Him, the 
meaning of the whole may be expressed, at each 
moment, in every part of it ? Must we not, in- 
deed, think of His mind as grasping completely 
the entire scheme of reaflity in its immense 
complexity ; seeing each detail in its clear re- 
lation to the whole ; and meaning that each 
detail shall express a definite purpose and shall 
contribute its quota to the purpose of the total 
scheme ? 
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(c) The last point upon which I would touch, 
is the significance of the conception of worth 
or value in the argument from design. The 
importance of the conception, in this connection, 
is abundantly clear. An element in the teleo- 
logical idea is found, on analysis, to be a recogni- 
tion that the end reached is one which it was 
worth while to reach, either as being complete 
in itself, or as a means to some ulterior end. If 
we take human action as that which affords 11s 
our best illustration of what teleological activity 
means, we find that a purposive act, on the part 
of a human being, includes the following ele- 
ments : 1 (a) the reaching of a result after 
deliberation and the adoption of the^ appropriate 
means ; ( 6 ) the foreseeing of the result by the 
actor, so that it is raised from a mere result to 
the dignity of an end ; (r) the recognition that 
there is value or worth in the result. The thing 
was worth doing, and the knowledge that it was 
so was an important contributing factor of the 
process which brought it about. The concep- 
tion of end always involves the idea of worth or 
value. Judgments of value form an integral 
part of our experience. Now, as we look out 


1 See Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, p. 582. 
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upon the world, we certainly judge some things 
in it to have worth or value, and that for them- 
selves, independently of the fact that they may 
also have value, as being means to further ends. 
A person has such worth, and a moral act. 
Beauty, again, would seem to be an end in itself, 
and also life. For, as we shall see, 1 it is one of 
the characteristics of organisms, that we judge 
them to be self-contained wholes whose life is 
complete in itself at every phase and moment of 
it Wherever you have life there you seem to 
have a series of continuous affirmations, on the 
part of the living creature, that its life is complete 
at each moment. At each stage of its being it 
comes before you as a self-contained system 
whose existence is, if we may so put it, worth 
while. A living organism can never be treated 
as a mere means to something else. Extending 
this conception to the universe as a whole, it is 
open to us to think of it as a great organism 
unfolding itself to fuller and fuller life, each 
step in whose development is an end in itself. 
Browning has magnificently expressed this point 
of view in Paracelsus : — 


1 The Theory of Knowledge^ chap. viii. 
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I knew, I felt . . . what God is, what we are, 

What life is — how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways — one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment, there is he. 

And then the poet goes on to illustrate from 
Natures life the joy of God : — 

Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fishing gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets : savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain — and God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus he dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man — the consummation of this scheme 
Of being. 

This is the poet’s vision, but it is not given to 
us all to see it. When he says, “ Where dwells 
enjoyment, there is he,” we at once ask how the 
vision is to be reconciled with the fact of pain. 
Discords make a harmony. If God hears the 
harmony, are we left to hear only the discords ? 
Once again, the problem of pain and moral evil 
baffles us, and it can never be more than an act 
of faith which makes us interpret the world as 
the movement of a great life, which, at every 
moment, is complete in itself and good. But 
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we have good reason for referring to this view 
of ultimate reality, born, I will not say, of an 
optimism which has never faced, but of an 
optimism which puts aside, the darker facts of 
existence, and forgets the shadow in the joy of 
the sunlight, because it calls on us to modify 
that conception of evolution which would make 
each step in development simply a means to a 
remoter end. The distinction between means 
and ends breaks down when we apply it to the 
life of an organism, or of a moral personality. 
It is the end of the living creature at each 
moment to maintain itself, just as it is the end 
of a human being to make his every action the 
expression of his complete individuality. We 
must, therefore, when we ask if there is design 
in the whole or the parts, keep in mind the 
judgments of value, which form so large a por- 
tion of our mental furniture. The validity of 
these judgments becomes more apparent just in 
proportion as we mount the scale of being, and 
they receive their complefest justification when 
they are applied to man. And, because we find 
indications of value in the later stages of the 
evolution, it is natural that we should also re- 
gard all the lower forms of existence as possessed 
of an inherent worth. The qualities which char- 
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acterise reality at one point must, we think, 
characterise it throughout, though, for our un- 
derstanding, they may be more apparent in the 
higher grades of being. We might then state 
Efarwin’s question about the designed character 
of his nose in another form. We might ask 
whether there are not degrees of worth in the 
total scheme of existence ; whether some parts 
of reality do not more completely express the 
true nature of reality than other parts. The 
conception of worth would apply to the whole 
of existence and the infinite mind would grasp 
every detail, however minute, in its relation to 
the total system, but at some points in that total 
system the meaning of the whole would flash 
out with intenser brilliance ; just as our own 
action, in a moral crisis, is a truer revelation of 
ourselves as spiritual beings than our action in 
eating our breakfast or dressing for dinner. 
•The conception of degrees of reality 1 and de- 
grees of value throws much light upon some of 
the teleological problems which we have been 
discussing. 


1 See Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, bk. ii„ chap. iii. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ORGANISM AND MECHANISM 

I N the present chapter we shall investigate 
the nature of organisms and discuss by 
what categories of thought we may best inter- 
pret them. Such an inquiry is clearly part of 
the more general problem dealt with by this 
volume. The meaning of development is to be 
found only iV we include in our purview the 
world of life, while the nature of an organism 
has, as a matter of history, been one of the most 
fruitful fields of research for those interested in 
the study of final causes. The two conceptions*, 
of purpose and development seem to meet in 
the interpretation of the nature of living things. 
Our subject naturally falls into three divisions. 
We shall begin by examining the differences 
which appear to mark off the living from the 
non-living world. Next, we shall examine the 
claim of physical science to extend mechanical 
(iS 2 ) 
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principles of explanation so as to include organ- 
isms. Lastly, we shall consider some of the 
special problems which organisms raise for the 
teleologist. 

i That there are essential differences between 
the organic and the inorganic is the verdict of 
the profoundest thought as well as of ordinary 
experience. It would not be difficult for any 
one to enumerate some few points in which a 
living being differs from a stone or a machine ; 
yet, to grasp the full significance of these differ- 
ences, or to explain in any way the mystery of 
life, is beyond the power of the acutest observer. 
Life, so far, at any rate, has steadily refused to 
yield up her secret. Four main characteristics 
appear to mark off organisms from inorganic 
substances — the power of movement ; the power 
of assimilating food ; the capacity for growth, 
under which we may include reproduction of 
kind ; and the nature of their unity. We will 
deal shortly with each of these in turn. 

(a) Organisms, both plants and animals, pos- 
sess the power of self-movement. The organic 
world can originate, the inorganic world can 
only transmit, change. This spontaneity of 
movement is not, however, altogether independ- 
ent of external influences. In the great majority 
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of cases, perhaps in all, it is conditioned by 
physical forces which act directly or indirectly 
upon the organism. But, even where it is so 
conditioned, there would seem to be in the 
organism a peculiar power of response to ek- 
ternal stimulation, which cannot be explained 
solely in terms of the interaction of physical 
forces. There are many movements on the 
part of organisms which cannot be traced to 
the influence of any direct external stimulus. 
The most minute investigation has failed to 
reveal the presence of such stimulus. These 
movements are probably due to internal changes 
in the organism by which potential energy is 
liberated , 1 protoplasm being a highly unstable 
compound.' Only in this way, for example, can 
we explain the movements of the amoeba, which, 
indeed, derives its name from the changes which 
characterise its life and lead to perpetual altera- 
tions of its form. Again, if we mount higher 
up the scale of life, and fix our attention upon 
organisms which possess ar central nervous sys- 
tem, we find it increasingly impossible to explain 
all the movements of such organisms as reflex. 

1 Biology calls such movements “ automatic,” in contrast 
with those which are due to the presence of some external 
stimulus. 
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“There may be a discharge of the energy ac- 
cumulated in the central ganglia without any 
excitation whatever of an afferent nerve.” 1 

Indirectly such spontaneous movement is con- 
ditioned by external stimuli, for the continuance 
of life depends upon the taking in of supplies of 
food, and this intake alters the equilibrium of 
the forces in the body and involves perpetual 
readjustment. But, even so, no law of equiva- 
lence between external stimulus and internal 
change can be established. The movement 
of an inorganic body is in proportion to the 
force impressed, but, when a stimulus is applied 
to living matter, the energy produced is often 
entirely out of proportion to the stimulus. The 
whole transaction proceeds on a pfane higher 
than that with which physical science is familiar. 
For the organism appears to have its own pe- 
culiar manner of reacting to external stimuli 
•when such are present. It “reacts as'an indi- 
vidual, not as a substance ”. Its response is 
organic, and not merely physical. In other 
words it responds as a living being, and into 
all its reactions its individuality enters. We 
might illustrate this point in many ways, but 

1 Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology , English trans., chap, 
vii,, sec. 3. 
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it will be enough if we refer to the power, pos- 
sessed by all organisms, even by the single cell, 
of selecting and rejecting food . 1 Let us take, 
for example, the epithelial cells, which line the 
intestinal wall. Each of these cells is a complete 
organism which assimilates food by sending out 
protoplasmic processes, grasping the particles of 
fat, but infallibly rejecting poisons. Or take 
the case of the amoeba, Vampyrella Spirogyrce. 
This is a minute red-tinged cell, apparently 
structureless, which will feed only upon one kind 
of algae and refuses all others. Of Colpodella 
pugnax one observer writes : “ The behaviour 
of these monads, in their search after food 
and in their method of absorbing it, is so 
remarkable, that one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the acts are those of conscious 
beings ”. 2 What these instances serve to show 
is this, that, while the presence of food stimu- 
lates the cells to movement, it evokes a res- 
ponse of an order so highly complicated that 
it cannot be explained fn mechanical terms 
alone. 

1 The following illustrations are taken from the chapter 
entitled “Vitalism and Mechanism ” in Bunge’s Textbook of 
Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 

a Cienkowski, quoted by Bunge. 
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(i) The power of assimilating food, to which 
we have just referred, may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the most fundamental organic process, for, 
without the presence of a constant supply of 
food, life would quickly come to an end. There 
is, however, nothing whatever in the inorganic 
world parallel to this power possessed by organ- 
isms, by which plants build up the inorganic 
elements in the air and the earth into organic 
tissue, and animals convert into new and appro- 
priate forms the organic substances which they 
assimilate. We witness here the phenomenon 
of an organism building itself up by means of 
a material which it in part creates, and giving 
new expression to the energy which it takes in 
with the food it eats. Upon this power of 
assimilation depends the possibility of the growth 
or development of the organism. And growth 
implies, not only increase in bulk, but also the 
•emergence of qualitative differences. On the 
occurrence of any chemical change in the organ- 
ism there are brought into play new forces which 
were not before operative . 1 

Increase is the key-note of growth, but the 
increase is not to be interpreted merely as the 

1 See Lotze, Microcosmus, bk. i., chap. iv. 
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addition of units to an already existing bulk or 
mass, but as a qualitative increase which gives 
the organism an intensified individuality. Every 
organism, therefore, must be thought of as a self- 
maintaining whole, which uses what it assimilates 
for its own purposes of the nurture and repair 
of the body, and which grows according to type. 
Professor Ward has recently 1 emphasised the 
importance of this characteristic of self-mainte- 
nance. I n the inorganic world there exists, as he 
points out, a constant tendency towards physical 
quiescence and equilibrium. Energy, while the 
total amount of it remains the same, is continu- 
ally passing into forms which are no longer 
available for work, and science bids us look 
forward to' a day when the clock of the solar 
system will have run down and stopped, and 
this planet will have lost ali its heat, and become 
a stone-cold mass revolving in a dark heaven. 
But in the organic realm the very reverse of this 
obtains. There you have organisms constantly 
engaged in storing up eftergy which shall be 
available for future use, growing in complexity 
and differentiation of structure and manifesting 
an increasing activity. They wage war against 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i., chap, x., p. 285. 
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the destructive forces of their environment, re- 
pair their bodily waste, fight against disintegra- 
tion, and in every way seek to counteract the 
tendency which prevails in the inoiganic world. 

. Tjhey are, in other words, organised systems, 
whose organisation is maintained and per- 
petuated through change ; whereas organised 
systems in the inorganic sphere are always 
undergoing disintegration of their organisation. 
There would seem, therefore, to be some vital 
energy or power of a stable and constant char- 
acter, which controls and directs the molecular 
changes going on within the body of the 
organism, and which enables it to maintain itself. 
While energy itself, as Ward says, 1 is direction- 
less, “ life consists in guidance and ^control of 
known forms of energy m far and molecular ”. 
And, when life ceases, there is no energy, equi- 
valent in amount, to take its place. 2 The life of 
the organism is not, however, entirely inde- 
pendent of the system of physical forces. On 
the contrary, it is everywhere conditioned by 
them, and they operate within its material or- 
ganisation. Thus, for example, food could not 
be assimilated unless heat and moisture were 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism , vol. i., chap, x., p. 290. 

2 Ibid. 
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present in the body, and when energy is stored 
up by such assimilation the law of the con- 
servation of energy operates. But over and 
above this working of the physical forces there 
would seem to be present another factor, some- 
thing which is not on the level of a physical force 
at all, something which in older days used to be 
called a vital force, but which we should not, 
1 think, so name to-day. How we are to con- 
ceive of this something, and what picture of its 
operation we can form in our minds, is just the 
problem that still awaits solution. 

(c) Under the head of growth we may include 
reproduction of kind, for the life of the parent 
organism is extended, as it were, in the life of 
its offspring. The new organism is formed by 
the growth of a portion of the parent organism, 
which in due course acquires an individual and 
independent existence. The inorganic world 
can show nothing which resembles the power 
of reproduction ; nor hasrany attempt to derive 
life from the inorganic ever succeeded. It is 
an accepted principle of biology to-day that all 
life comes only from already existing life. We 
need not, however, jump to the conclusion that 
there was not once a time when the organic was 
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derived from the inorganic. The life, which we 
know to-day, even in its lowliest form, is a life 
which has been exposed to centuries of change. 
A long process of adaptation to environment 
has been going on which must have altered the 
character and quality of living activities. Life 
was, possibly, a simpler thing originally, and it 
may have arisen from the inorganic witnout any 
special interposition of Divine creative activity. 
If we are impressed by the grandeur of the 
conception of absolute continuity in development, 
we may prefer to lean towards the belief that 
there has been, in fact, no break between the 
two series. And this belief will be strengthened 
by deeper reflection upon the nature of the 
Divine activity, so far as finite hum'an reason 
can form any conception of the operations of 
God. We cannot, however, now reproduce the 
conditions under which the transition from the 
inorganic to the organic took place. 

If the inorganic world contains nothing which 
is strictly parallel to reproduction of kind, neither 
can it show anything which is comparable to 
growth in its larger meaning. We are some- 
times told, that, in the formation of a crystal, we , 
have a process which resembles the growth of 

the living organism, and it may be well briefly 
n 
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to examine the validity of the statement. The 
organisation of a crystal is very complex, and 
we are told that each crystal possesses a marked 
individuality of its own which distinguishes it 
from every other crystal, just as every living 
organism is a unique individual. The differ- 
ence between the crystal and the organism is, 
we are asked to believe, not one of kind, but one 
of degree. The organisation of the latter is 
more delicate and complex, but both are to 
be explained on the same terms and by the same 
principles. But can this contention be made 
good in face of the striking dissimilarities be- 
tween the two which confront us ? A crystal 
increases in size by a process of accretion of 
new material from without. If the conditions 
which facilitate this quantitative increase are 
removed the crystal no longer increases in bulk, 
but, the moment they are restored again, the 
process of enlargement commences anew. But 
the organism grows by a process of taking food 
within and assimilating it, and the assimilation 
changes the character of the material which is 
absorbed. A crystal can be broken up into 
fragments and can be restored by a repetition 
of the process which originated it, but an organ- 
ism cannot be so restored. Only to a limited 
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extent can organisms repair their own damages, 
and the more complex and highly developed the 
organism the less is the power of repair which 
it possesses. From a dissected portion of a 
water-hydra a new water-hydra will spring into 
being, and a lizard can repair its lost tail, but a 
dog’s leg will not grow again, nor the hand of a 
man. Once more, while there is an organisation 
both of inorganic and of living matter, the 
living organism, as we have said, appears to 
possess some principle of control which pre- 
serves its organisation in face of the disruptive 
influences of the environment, but such principle 
is wanting in inorganic matter. The crystal, in 
other words, is a resultant or aggregate, but the 
living organism is a self-producing whole. We 
do not regard it simply as acted on by things 
outside it, and as reacting mechanically to ex- 
ternal forces, but we view it as organising itself, 
and so reacting as a self-conserving system. 
The phenomenon being unique, we have no 
language adequate to explain it. The difference 
between the crystal and the organism is one 
which we can appreciate rather than describe. 
We find ourselves at a new point of view when 
we set out to interpret organic life. The prin- 
ciples of mechanical explanation fail us. They 
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only partially explain the nature of organisms. 
We need categories which are richer and fuller . 1 

( d) The unity of the organism is the last 
characteristic which demands our attention. 
What do we mean when we speak of every 
living thing as a unity? A machine possesses 
a unity of its own ; it is one machine, made for, 
and serving, one end. A stone, also, is a unity. 
How do the stone and the machine differ, as 
regards their oneness, from an organism? In 
attempting to answer this question we note two 
features as characteristic of the unity of an 
organism. The first we have already alluded 
to in speaking of the power which an organism 
has of preserving its individuality through a 
succession of changes. Every living thing is 
a self-organising system. It adapts itself to 
altering circumstances, it reacts upon its en- 
vironment, and through differences keeps its 
identity. But, secondly, in an organism the 
relation of the parts to eaclv other and to the 
whole is something peculiarly close and intimate. 
A machine is a whole of parts, but you can 

x For a fuller discussion of the differences between a 
crystal and an organism, see A New Natural Theology by 
J. Morris, chap, v., sec. i. 
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detach a bolt or a wheel, and they remain bolt 
and wheel, though it is true, that, for the tune 
being, their function is gone. But if you detach 
a hand from the body it dies. In a living being, 
again, the parts are outgrowths of the whole, 
and yet, in their turn, minister to the life of 
the whole. The leaves of a tree, to use Kant’s 
illustration, 1 are products of the vital activity 
of the tree, yet help to nourish the tree, and, 
by repeated stripping of the leaves, you kill the 
tree. VVe cannot think of the parts of any 
organism independently of the whole, while the 
whole, again, is just the whole of the parts, a 
unity, which is expressed in and through the 
differences. The whole may be said^ to be in 
each part, just as each part is in the whole ; 
and all the parts have to be conceived as adapt- 
ing themselves one to another and to their 
surroundings, so as to form a self-conserving 
system. In a machine, on the contrary, we 
tend rather to think of the parts, as standing 
in an external relation to each other, which has 
been imposed upon them from without by the 
maker of the machine. Any alteration in the 
machine is made from outside, whereas changes 

8 Critique of Judgment , trans. by J. H. Bernard, part ii., 
sec* 64. 
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in an organism take place by a process of internal 
transformation in which the life of the whole 
organism is involved ; though the occasion of 
the transformation may be the presence of some 
stimulus derived from without, from the material 
world which surrounds the organism. 

Certain qualifying considerations must, how- 
ever, be noticed ; for the unity of organisms 
appears to be a matter of degree. In the first 
place, a relative independence must be allowed 
to certain groups of cells in the body. Broadly 
stated, it is true, that, if “one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it,” yet damage to a 
finger-nail or to the hair of one’s head, does not 
necessarily affect vitally the life of the whole 
organism, and the hair of the head may be cut 
off and still retain for long periods its charac- 
teristic qualities. Secondly, it is difficult, in the 
case of some organisms, to determine what you 
mean by their individuality. For example, In 
what are known as colonies, or colonial forms, 
you have various cells, which, ’though aggregated 
together, really lead an almost independent life 
and perform independent functions. I n Siphono- 
phora, for instance, one of the Hydromedusa, 
there is a common stem from which grow out 
various cells, a digestive cell, a cell for attack, 
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one for defence, a reproductive cell, which last, 
in course of time, becomes detached and gives 
rise to a new compound or colonial form. 

Is the individuality here to be attributed to 
.the whole colony or to the single cell ? What 
again, of the individuality of the warer-hydra, 
each fragment of which when artificially dissev- 
ered will reproduce a new and complete organism, 
and which gives birth to another specimen by 
the simple process of putting out a bud which 
ultimately separates itself from the parental 
body ? Morphologically regarded, the cell is 
the unit, and multicellular organisms are treated 
by science as aggregates of such units. Aggre- 
gates they are, it is true, but they are also more, 
at least in the case of the more highly developed 
organisms. The conception of an aggregate is 
inadequate to do justice to the unity and in- 
dividuality of a dog or a human being, even 
when regarded only from the standpoint of their 
bodily existence. More plainly inadequate is 
the conception when the factor of mind and 
self-consciousness is taken into consideration. 
The self-consciousness of man represents the 
highest type of unity and individuality of which 
we have any experience. If we analyse our 
personality, we find that we are conscious of 
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ourselves as maintaining our identity through 
difference and change. We change and yet 
know ourselves to be the same. There is that 
intrinsic relation of whole and parts which we 
found to be characteristic of organic life. We. 
take our own nature, I suppose, and use it as 
the key to explain the world outside us. We 
are aware of our own individuality and find in 
ourselves this intrinsic relation of whole and 
part. It confronts us in organisms, and is char- 
acteristic even of the single cell, for living things 
refuse to be explained mechanically. But we 
are puzzled by finding that the unity and in- 
dividuality of organisms are not everywhere 
equally apparent. In Nature’s scheme the in- 
dividual cbmes gradually, and the higher you 
mount up the scale of life the more marked does 
the individuality of organisms become, whether 
you apply a physical or a mental criterion. 

We pass on now to consider the attempt which 
science makes to explain organisms mechanically. 
Her ideal is to reduce the organic to the level 
of the inorganic, to make biology a matter of 
chemistry and physics. The organism is treated 
as being only a specially complicated case of 
mechanism which is to be interpreted in terms 
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of physical causation by the use of the categories 
of efficient cause and reciprocity. Physical 
science abstracts from the point of view of life ; 
it levels down and claims that what explains the 
lower or inorganic is competent to explain also 
the higher or organic. The unity of tl-e organ- 
ism, as we have seen, science treats as a ease of 
aggregation. The living thing is conceived as 
an aggregate. Its parts are regarded as stand- 
ing in an external relation to each other, and as 
forming a group of independent units which 
happen to be combined in a whole. Life, for 
the physicist, differs from the inorganic, not in 
virtue of the presence of any particular or special 
force, but solely because of a peculiar mode of 
connection between the parts of the organism. 1 
The connection is more intricate and complex 
than in a machine. But the whole life of the 
organism is under the control of the same 
general laws which operate in the inorganic 
sphere, and these laws are held to be sufficient 
to explain t all which seems most characteristic 
of living things. I f we could understand com- 
pletely the connection of parts in an organism 
we should see that mechanical principles would 


1 See Lotze, Microcosmus, bk. i., chap. iii. 
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explain its life. We fall back on the view that 
special categories are needed only because the 
great complexity of organic existence baffles our 
attempts at mechanical interpretation. Growth, 
again, it is urged, might be mechanically ex- 
plained if we knew the original arrangements of 
the particles of the germ from which the organ- 
ism develops . 1 If we could see these in their 
interconnection we should then understand how 
all the interactions with external influences from 
which growth results were controlled by this 
original constitution of the germ. No special 
force or power need be invoked, but the whole 
process would be explicable in terms of the 
known forces in combination with an original 
arrangement of material particles. The sub- 
stances which the growing organism takes into 
its system retain their own properties and 
forces. What happens is, that these forces are 
brought into connection with the existing forces 
of the bodily system of the organism, and fresh 
interactions and combinations- result. The body 
grows in bulk and acquires new powers of act- 
ing upon the external world. Nothing more is 
needed to explain the growth of the organism 

1 Cf. Lotze, Microcosmus, bk i., chap, iii., § 3, from which 
I have borrowed this mechanical explanation of growth. 
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if you assume that the original particles of the 
germ are associated together strongly enough tc 
resist disintegration, and to allow of the self- 
conservation of the growing being. Repair of 
injuries may be explained on similar lines, so 
physical science urges, and also reproduction of 
kind. In all cases the problem is simply one of 
understanding the connection between the parts 
of the organism . 1 The central point of the whole 
mechanical method of explanation is to be found 
in the thought of each organism being only a 
very specially complicated machine, whose inter- 
connections are closer and more subtle than any 
with which we meet in the inorganic realm. 

Now the demand that life shall be treated 
mechanically is strengthened in two ways. In 
the first place, science has already made no 
small advance along the road of mechanical 
explanation. She has shown that physical and 
chemical methods of interpretation do hold, at 
least in part, in regard to many vital phenomena, 

1 The repair of an injury involves an elaborate division 
of labour between the cells engaged in the work of repair. 
It is difficult to picture any mechanical explanation of the 
fact that thousands of cells each contribute their own share 
of labour in harmonious co-operation. We cannot help 
asking how they are directed. 
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and every day she is bringing more and more 
of the field of life under the control of these 
methods. Life cannot be treated as something 
which stands altogether apart from the laws 
which operate in the inorganic sphere. The 
maintenance, as opposed to the origin of life, 
seems, as Lotze says, to be given over to the 
control of physical and mechanical forces. And, 
in the second place, the position of science is 
reinforced by the criticism which she can direct 
against views which stand in opposition to her 
own. One such opposing view, now generally 
abandoned, is that maintained by the upholders 
of the theory of vitalism. These postulate the 
existence of some special vital force or peculiar 
power working in an organism, whose presence 
accounts for all the unique characteristics pos- 
sessed by living things. But of such a theory 
we are compelled to ask what proof there is of 
the existence of such a force. Supposing it to 
exist, how are we to conceive of its action ? It 
is an unknown quantity of* which we can form 
an idea only in proportion as we interpret it in 
terms of known forces, and then it loses its 
special features. A vital force, as something 
which rises above the physical nature and limita- 
tions of the organism, is a hypothesis which we 
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cannot accept. Science not unnaturally shrinks 
from handling unknown quantities. Hdffding 1 
gives as a reason why the theory of vital force 
so long held its ground the fact that men 
thought of the organism as an absolute unity 
rather than as a complex whole. Organisms, 
for example, responded to external stimuli in a 
manner which seemed to stand in no exact rela- 
tion to the stimuli. Why, for instance, should 
light make a plant turn to it ? Why should the 
response of the organism be, as is so often the 
case, of the nature of adaptation to environment ? 
To account for this peculiarity, men invoked the 
aid of a peculiar force, whereas the true explana- 
tion would seem to lie in regarding the organism 
as a very complex, organised wholes Stimuli 
received at one point of the organism would be 
transmitted to another, and would in this way 
pass through the whole system, and the effects 
produced by the stimuli would vary according to 
the nature of the forces in the various parts of 
the organism. Thus the final result might be 
something very different from what was taken 
into the organism at the first. Organic response 
to external stimuli must, therefore, be richer and 


1 Outlines of Psychology, chap. p. 34. 
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more varied than inorganic response, just because 
organisms are richer in content and possess a 
greater amount of stored-up energy ready to be 
liberated. It is, says Hoffding, “ by an analysis 
of the individual factors in the vital process” 
that the new view has arisen, which regards the 
organism as a complicated machine to be ex- 
plained on mechanical principles. Opponents 
of this mechanical type of explanation sometimes 
adopt another line of argument. They insist 
that the growth of an organism can only be 
accounted for if you allow that the idea of the 
whole was, in some way, present as a controlling 
factor throughout the whole development In a 
mechanical structure the whole arises out of and 
as a result of the combination of the parts ; but 
in the case of a living being we seem obliged to 
think of the whole as in some sense preceding 
the formation of the parts and regulating their 
development. We tend, as Lotze puts it, 1 to 
think that “the form of the whole is already 
present in the developing bedy as an animating 
and regulating power even before the whole sum 
of parts, by which its outline is one day to be 
filled, are yet in existence or in their right places”. 


1 Microcosmus, bk. i., chap, iii., pp. 63, 64. 
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We are compelled, that is, to fall back upon the 
idea of predetermination, which we have treated 
as a canon of finality. But if we adopt this theory 
of the immanent or indwelling idea of the whole, 
and invest that idea with active powers of con- 
trol, we are not really nearer any satisfactory 
explanation of the problem. All we do is to 
emphasise our refusal to acquiesce in the me- 
chanical theory. Just as in the case of the 
theory of vital force, so here, we can form no 
conception of the mode of operation of this idea 
or of its relation to the physical forces in the 
organism. The idea, certainly, cannot be inde- 
pendent of such forces, and there are plain limits 
to its power. The existence of organic mal- 
formations and of departures from type are 
enough to prove this. The growth of the 
organism can be arrested or interrupted by the 
use of physical force, and the existing arrange- 
ment of its parts can be broken up. The idea 
can only act in connection with the physical 
forces of the body, and, if you insist upon its 
presence, you must reduce it to the level of a 
physical force. The conception of a regulative 
idea, out of all connection with the physical sys- 
tem of the body, floating above it, as it were, and 
interfering from time to time to modify or set 
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right a development which is being carried on 
by these mechanical forces is a conception which 
we cannot admit. 1 If, urges the upholder of the 
mechanical view, we could only understand fully 
the systematic connection of the parts of an or- 
ganism and the interaction of all its forces, 
then we should see that there was no necessity 
to fall back upon either of these additional 
hypotheses. 

What, then, are we to say by way of final 
criticism about this attempt to press mechanical 
principles of explanation to cover the facts of 
life ? We need not fear it because of the limita- 
tions which are inherent in it, and which any 
fair-minded man of science would readily allow 
to be there. Let us assume that science has 
achieved her ideal, that life can be shown to be 
amenable, in all her details, to physical treat- 
ment, may be created even out of the inorganic. 
Are we, thereby, reduced to regarding the world 
as a blindly working machine, soulless and dead ? 
Far from it ; for, in the first place, the mechan- 
ical explanation of life gives us no theory of the 
. origin of the world. Science can only assume, 
as an eternally existing fact, an original con- 


1 Lotze, Mierocosmus, bk. i., chap, iii., pp, 63-7, 
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stitution of matter or certain primal relations 
between the original elements of which matter 
is composed. But with such an assumption our 
minds cannot rest satisfied ; it itself needs to be 
explained. What is this unity of differences 
which is postulated as the fount of all being? 
What is the bond which holds the elements in 
relation ? Why do they form a whole or system 
at all? We are driven, by a deeper analysis, 
to interpret that ultimate arrangement in terms 
of mind. Mechanism cannot explain it, and, if 
so, neither can it explain the development which 
has issued from it. In fact, mechanism explains 
nothing, but itself everywhere needs explanation. 
If there was an ideal significance in th$ original 
constitution of the world, there is an ideal signifi- 
cance in every stage of its evolution. Through- 
out the whole realm of physical Nature there 
may operate one system of laws, but these laws 
are differently applied in different departments, 
and yield varying results, which cannot all be in- 
terpreted on the same terms. Reality, in its 
different grades, calls for the use of different 
categories. Thus, while science seeks to inter- 
pret life and its processes in mechanical terms, 
her explanations can never do full justice to the 

facts. For the facts not only exist, but have 
1* 
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meaning or significance, and may be regarded 
from the point of view of their ideal worth. 
Nothing can alter the fact that we do find 
a fuller meaning in an organism than in a 
stone ; and the more highly developed the or- 
ganism is the richer is its significance for our 
thought. The richest categories of interpretation 
are claimed by the richest existences ; those of 
man, as a moral personality, and of God, who 
gives to the universe whatever significance any 
part of it may possess. Science does not con- 
cern herself with the problem of worth or value. 
She is interested in tracing out the connection 
between events. She singles out, for example, 
the movement of an organism in response to an 
external stimulus, and looks at that as a suc- 
cession of happenings, a series of molecular 
movements. So much energy enters the system 
of the organism, a disturbance is set up, and so 
much energy is liberated and flows out again 
into the surrounding world. This is the account 
which science gives of th^ phenomenon. But 
the movement in question may also be regarded 
•from other points of view, as displaying purpose 
or intelligence on the part of the organism, or as 
belonging to a being whose unity is such that 
we are compelled to regard its very existence 
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as significant, and all its activities as consequently 
sharing in that significance. Every event, in a 
word, can be both explained and interpreted. 
We can look for its meaning as well as its 
genesis, and the two inquiries are independent. 
The significance of autumn colouring for my 
mind and aesthetic appreciation is not one whit 
reduced if you tell me that the colour is due 
to chemical processes of decomposition in the 
leaves. That may be the mechanism through 
which the change in coloration is effected, but 
the beauty is there all the same, and makes its 
distinct appeal to my mind. The ideal value 
of a thing is not destroyed by showing the 
steps through which it has come abopt. And 
there can never, I think, come a time when we 
shall cease to regard the organic as something 
altogether richer and more significant than the 
inorganic, with a more marked unity, with pur- 
posive activities, and a promise, at each stage 
of its being, of future growth. Far more prob- 
able is it that we shall come to regard the 
inorganic as itself organic, and that life, and not 
matter, will be our ultimate category. For, 
after all, if mechanism can maintain life, and if 
once the organic arose from the inorganic, the 
inorganic must have in it the potency of life, 
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and, in interpreting it, we must give to it that 
which has issued from it. Finally, when the 
evolution of life reaches the stage at which 
consciousness and self-consciousness appear, is 
it not clear that these mental qualities cannot 
be explained in terms of mechanism ? What 
meaning is there in saying that consciousness 
is a product of the chemical activity of the 
brain-cells ; or, in the old phrase, that the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile ; or 
that the mind is the organ of the body ? These 
are all expressions which are applicable only to 
the physical series ; they cannot be used to 
explain the connection between the physical 
series and a series which is entirely different in 
kind. The attempt to make mind a product of 
mechanical forces is confessedly hopeless. In 
addition, while science is building up her world 
of mechanical forces, it is mind, all the while, 
which is doing the construction. The matter 
of science is matter interpreted by mind, which 
has meaning only for mind,' ’ and which ultimately 
has existence only for mind. 

An interesting problem arises here whether 
science, by adopting this ideal, and this mechan- 
ical method of explanation, may not be blinding 
herself to some of the facts of organic life ; 
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whether, in short, the attempt to reduce biology 
to the level of chemistry and physics may not 
be putting scientific inquirers on the wrong track 
in the pursuit of their investigations. For a 
study of this problem the reader is referred to 
G. Sandeman’s Problems of Biology, which con- 
tains a very thoughtful critique of modern bio- 
logical method. The fundamental problem of 
biology, in its investigation into the nature of 
organisms, is the same as the problem of philo- 
sophy, how, namely, to interpret the unity and 
individuality of the organism. The organism 
plainly is a unity, and preserves its oneness 
through manifold changes. Problems of hered- 
ity ultimately turn on the endeavoyr to dis- 
cover what it is which enables the new germ 
to grow true to type and to develop into a 
single self-contained life, which, more or less 
faithfully, reproduces the character of the parent 
lives. As Mr. Sandeman points out , 1 the theory 
of vitalism was an attempt to explain the unity 
of organisms. Doctrines of type involve the 
same problem, and it is the unity of organisms 
which has led to the calling in of some principle 
of design. The teleological problem, as applied 


‘P. 196. 
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to organisms, is just the problem' of what to 
make of their individuality. Yet all modern 
biological theories set out by treating the organ- 
ism as something which is to be analysed into 
component parts, as an aggregate of externally 
related elements. Nor does there appear to be 
any limit to the range of possible subdivision. 
We find, for example, theories of heredity, which 
postulate in the germ a definite, material particle 
as the basis of each single quality or character- 
istic which emerges in the course of the organ- 
ism’s development. The germ is thus conceived 
as a highly particulate substance, each particle 
being the carrier or vehicle of some separate 
characteristic. In other words, science, con- 
fronted with the unity and individuality of an 
organism, adopts a point of view which seems 
to deny the existence of the very thing which 
she set out to explain. Biology should find 
some other conception of organic unity than 
that of an aggregate of independent parts if she 
is to solve the problem befofe her . 1 For organic 
differences cannot be treated in their isolation. 
•They are intrinsically related to each other and 
to the whole to which they belong. The more 


1 See Problems of Biology , chap. v. 
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you break up the oneness of the organism the 
more difficult will you find it to explain how it 
is that the parts are combined into a whole so 
unique and individual. 

The difficulty which both science and philo- 
sophy find in explaining the unity of an organism 
serves to remind us that, in any department of 
inquiry, our thought is never adequate to the 
concreteness of the facts which we set out to 
interpret. Our experience of the fact comes 
first, our reflection on it comes later. Man lives 
before he philosophises, and in his thinking he 
can never do justice to the fulness of his ex- 
perience, for thought is always in arrear of the 
facts of life. But it is the task of philosophy to 
bring to bear upon the facts the richest and 
most adequate conceptions which she can find, 
even though she can never hope successfully to 
mirror the concreteness of reality. Science, on 
the other hand, confessedly pursues an abstract 
method. She regards any fact from the parti- 
cular point of view of the science in question and 
neglects all other aspects of fact. If knowledge 
is to advance it is absolutely necessary that 
science should adopt this attitude, for only so 
can she make clear to herself the exact nature 
of the problem which she is investigating. But 
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it is an attitude which has its dangers, for it 
may blind men to the fact that what they are 
investigating may have other meanings and a 
different significance. Let us take once more, 
as examples, the two instances to which we have 
already referred. It is possible to be so in- 
terested in the physiological processes which 
underlie our aesthetic appreciation as to forget 
that men have everywhere found a moral and 
religious significance in the beauty of the natural 
world. We may be so absorbed in analysing 
the mechanism of Nature as to disregard alto- 
gether her aesthetic appeal. But Nature, if she 
“ labours as a machine,” also, at the same time, 
and in virtue of the same laws, “sleeps as a 
picture ” ; * and the one aspect of her is as true 
as the other. Or let us take this very problem 
of the individuality of an organism. It is possible 
so to dissect the organism as to forget that it is 
alive ; so to analyse it into component parts as 
to lose sight of its unity ; so to treat it as a tem- 
porary meeting-point of racial forces of heredity 
as to make the species or type everything and 
the individual nothing. And the danger is, that 
this attitude may become so engrained that the 


1 Mozley, University Sermons, Sermon on “Nature”. 
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mind may become warped or biased and may 
tend to treat, as void of any real importance for 
a final interpretation of experience, those higher 
characteristics which emerge in the course of 
development. Any one, for example, who de- 
votes his whole energies to an investigation of 
the material factors of heredity must find it more 
difficult to admit the immortality of a human 
being. Regarded as a mere living thing the 
individual does appear to be only a temporary 
phenomenon. While he perishes the race en- 
dures. Yet I believe it to be profoundly true 
that there is nothing in the world, no atom, no 
amoeba, and a fortiori no man, which has not 
an eternal significance and value peculiarly its 
own. This is not the place in which to attempt 
to prove the validity of this conception of signi- 
ficant individuality. The justification for any 
such reasoned conviction is to be found, ulti- 
mately, in the thought of God, in whom we, and 
all things, live and move and have our being. 
Such a final metaphysic would endeavour to 
show that no existence, whether of molecule or 
man, has any possibility of being such, or has 
any meaning, apart from God ; and that, if He 
is the ground and basis of all that exists, then 
for Him, if not for us, every detail of the world 
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must glow with significant individuality. All 
that I would suggest here is, that in the obvious 
significance which any single organism has for 
us, and in the more clear significance of our own 
personality, we have a plain hint that individu- 
ality, rather than type or kind or species or any 
other generalisation, is the word which best 
characterises the concreteness of reality. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN— DIFFICUL- 
TIES AND OBJECTIONS 

nnHE discussion in the preceding chapter has 
made clear some of the reasons which 
compel us to interpret organisms in teleological 
terms. It remains, therefore, merely to sum- 
marise those reasons before we pass on to 
consider other questions. Kant, with his usual 
profundity of thought, analysed the nature of 
living organisms, and no one, I think, has im- 
proved upon his analysis . 1 He singled out 
three characteristics of living things which ap- 
peared to demand a teleological explanation. 

(a) The form of an organism seems to be 
such that we are unable to explain it in terms 
of mere natural law, that is, from the mechanical 
point of view of physical science. In an organ- 
ism we are bound to think of the whole as being 
somehow prior to the parts. The organism is 


1 Critique of Judgment, part ii., secs. 64-69. 

(i 87) 
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at once cause and effect of itself. “ Nature, 
considered as mere mechanism, can produce 
its forms in a thousand different ways without 
stumbling upon the unity ” which an organism 
shows . 1 Nothing accidental or purposeless 
occurs in an organism, but everything is ar- 
ranged in due accordance with the idea of the 
whole ; and we, therefore, call in a causality, 
working by ends, to explain the phenomenon. 
Kant, however, was careful to add that, if we 
could see further into Nature, we might be able 
to discover a reason for the form of organisms 
without being obliged to recur to a principle of 
design; though Nature, taken as a whole, can 
ultimately give no explanation of her existence 
or her unity, but requires us to pass behind her 
to an intelligence or principle of reason. 

(< b ) Viewed in its growth an organism calls 
for a teleological explanation. A tree changes 
the inorganic substances which it assimilates 
into its own peculiar substSnce and imparts to 
them a special quality. The tree “develops 
itself by aid of a material, which, as compounded, 
is its own product". And, when it extends its 


1 Critique of Judgment, part ii., sec. 61. 
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life in the seed, it “generates another tree ac- 
cording to a known natural law. But the tree 
produced is of the same genus ; and so it pro- 
duces itself generically. On the one hand, as 
effect it is continually self-produced ; on the 
other hand, as cause it continually produces 
itself, and so perpetuates itself generically.” 1 
Translating this into the language of molecular 
physics we see that the problem is, how to ex- 
plain the determination of each of the myriad 
molecules to its right place in the structure of 
the tree, so that the whole preserves its unity 
and peculiar character. The tree, and the seed 
from which another tree springs, both seem to 
grow according to a predetermined plan, and 
reach out, as it were, to the realisation of an 
end. 

(c) Finally, in an organism all the parts are 
reciprocally means and ends for each other. 
The leaves are products of the tree, but in turn 
minister to its life. The maintenance of any 
one part depends on the maintenance of the 
other parts. The whole organisation and con- 
stitution of a living thing appears to be purposive. 


1 Critique of Judgment , part ii., sec. 64. 
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Now we interpret organisms teleologically 
because we find in them features which resemble 
elements in our own purposive activity. We 
argue from analogy ; and it is worth while to 
digress for a moment in order to see how this 
analogical reasoning works out. Argument 
from analogy is argument from resemblances — 
that is the simplest account to give of the pro- 
cedure. We argue, or infer, that if A resembles 
B in some respects, it will do so in others. It 
is a form of inference, but only of probable 
inference, and the probability varies greatly in 
different cases. We have to take into account 
(i) the number of the resemblances, (2) their 
nature or character, (3) the presence and number 
of the dissimilarities. If A resembles B in 
fifteen important points the probability is that 
it will also resemble it in the sixteenth point, 
which is the new instance under consideration. 
But if A resembles B in five points and differs 
from it in ten the force of the analogy is obvi- 
ously diminished, and that In proportion to the 
importance or unimportance of the dissimilarities. 
One resemblance in an important point, in some- 
thing, that is, from which flow many other con- 
sequences, may be enough to give your argument 
a high degree of probability. 
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Let us now apply this analogical reasoning to 
the case of organisms . 1 We start from our own 
purposive activity. Here we are on familiar 
ground. We know that we do set before our- 
selves ends and consciously adopt means in 
order to reach them. From ourselves we pass 
to other men. It is foreign to our present in- 
tention to inquire in what way we become aware 
of the existence of intelligent human beings 
other than ourselves . 2 But, when we see a 
machine or a building, we unhesitatingly affirm 
that it was constructed by an intelligence like 
our own ; because we are able to show that 
there is a striking resemblance in many import- 
ant points between the structure in question and 
other structures which we have ourselves de- 
signed. In particular we emphasise this salient 
characteristic, that there are present a number 
of co-operating circumstances which combine to 
form one result, and we feel that this co-ordina- 
tion of factors cannot have been due to chance. 
Some intelligence must have foreseen and ar- 
ranged the combination. Bricks and bolts and 

1 See Janet, Final Causes, chap, iii., where this argument 
from analogy is worked out fully. 

2 For some remarks on this point see Taylor’s Elements of 
Metaphysics , bk. iii., chap. ii. 
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wheels do not come together of themselves. 
Passing on lower down the scale we reach the 
activities of animals, which seem to display the 
same co-ordination of means to achieve ends. 
But here we have to distinguish between activi- 
ties which are conscious and those which are 
sub-conscious or instinctive. Both equally in- 
volve action for ends and the selection of means 
to reach those ends, but in instinct we are con- 
fronted with a form of activity which we cannot 
explain. The following would seem to be the 
chief characteristics of instinctive activity . 1 

It is sub-conscious. It lacks individuality, 
for instincts are activities representative of a 
group of allied animals, which, as regards these 
activities, all act in the same way. The activities 
are congenital and hereditary, the newly born 
organism possessing them ready made at birth. 
In instinct many sub-tendencies are co-ordinated 
to reach the given end. Instinct is more com- 
plicated than simple reflex action and hence 
has been defined as “compound reflex action". 
Throughout the whole process, so far as we can 
.judge, the activity never reaches the level of 
conscious intelligence. Finally, we come to the 


1 See Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, chap. i. 
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internal functions of organisms and to the growth 
and formation of their various organs : where, 
again, we find ourselves in presence of processes 
of extraordinary complexity, involving the same 
combination of means to produce the given 
result. It is this combination and co-ordination 
which is the phenomenon in each case to be 
explained. This is the essential point of re- 
semblance between the various instances upon 
which our analogical reasoning turns. And to 
explain satisfactorily such complex adjustment 
and adaptation we seem obliged to invoke the 
aid of some teleological principle. 

But it is at this point that our difficulties begin. 
As we descend the scale of Nature it becomes 
increasingly hard to define the character of the 
designing activity whose presence we feel com- 
pelled to assert. We move farther away at each 
step from the operation of the only principle of 
design with which we are familiar, that, namely, 
which is found in our own foreseeing and intelli- 
gent activity. What account can we give of the 
work of instinct ? Or how are we to interpret 
growth ? As we watch the development of an 
organism we feel that some mysterious designer 
is close at hand. We can almost see him at his 
task. Yet who is he ? He does not appear to 
13 
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stand outside his products, but seems rather to 
dwell within them, so that product and designer 
are one. How are we to describe the purpose 
whose gradual realisation we are witnessing? 
If we take refuge in the thought of God, and 
treat all the operations of Nature as modes of 
the Divine activity, we are at once confronted 
by the question, whether we can conceive of 
God as designing. Must not God’s activity, of 
whatever kind it be, be something higher than 
what we mean when we speak of design ? The 
remainder of this chapter will be devoted to an 
examination of these difficulties, for which we 
must attempt to find some solution. 

Now, looking at the whole matter broadly, 
we may ‘say that there are two ways in which 
we may conceive of design in Nature and in- 
terpret the activity of that first principle upon 
which both Nature and man depend. We may 
maintain, with Paley, that wherever there are 
ends in Nature there God is operative as an 
intelligence which acts consciously for these ends 
and devises the means to reach them. Or we 
. may regard Nature as unconsciously working for 
ends, and interpret her activity in terms of blind 
tendency rather than of designing intelligence. 

Taking the latter hypothesis first, we must 
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ask why such a theory was ever adopted. The 
answer, I suppose, is, that the difficulties in the 
way of thinking of God as a designer led men 
to try to frame a counter-theory wnich should 
be more free from objections and so easier of 
acceptance. To regard Nature as an organism, 
or great living whole, realising its end sponta- 
neously, and not dependent on any external, 
supra-mundane cause, brings to some minds a 
satisfaction which they cannot find in the rival 
hypothesis of a designing God. We may note, 
in passing, that there are many variations of the 
theory which refuses to interpret Nature’s causal- 
ity in terms of conscious mind. It is unnecessary 
to discuss them here. The point about them 
all, whether they speak of instinct or unconscious 
reason or immanent idea, is, that they agree in 
characterising the operation of Nature, or of the 
first principle, upon which Nature depends, in a 
manner which precludes the ascription to it of 
anything really analogous to what we mean by 
intelligent activity. Nature is to be regarded 
as a self-contained and self-developing system, 
working unconsciously after the fashion in which 
we conceive instinct as working. But the ob- 
jections to such a view are no less serious than 
the objections to calling God a designer. To 
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reduce the first principle and ground of all reality 
to unconscious reason fails to satisfy the demands 
of my intelligence. My own reason is not an 
unconscious reason. I act for ends, with full 
knowledge of what I am doing. How did I, 
a product of Nature, arrive at a stage of being 
which represents a higher level than that of the 
first principle ? Can you derive self-conscious- 
ness and intelligence from Nature if they were 
not somehow already present in Nature ? “ He 

that made the eye, shall he not see P ” As an 
intelligent being I demand in the source from 
which the universe has been derived some 
quality which can fairly be called intelligence. 
Again, -are we not, if we adopt this theory, 
explaining the obscure by the more obscure ? 
Instinct, or unconscious reason, is something of 
whose nature we are completely ignorant. Why 
offer this as our final explanation of the world- 
process? We are only making the darkness 
more intense. We should remember Kant’s 
dictum, that it is illegitimate to substitute for a 
causality with which we are familiar one which 
is unfamiliar and inexplicable. Finally, as Janet 
points out, 1 why should we refuse to refer the 


1 Final Causes, bk. ii., chap, iii., pp. 358, 359. 
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unconscious activities of Nature to a conscious 
and intelligent source ? Why are we -.0 regard 
these activities as self-existent and ultimate ? 
If spontaneous now in their operation they may 
yet owe their existence to the original causal 
activity of the Divine will and mind ; or, as we 
may with perhaps more reason maintain, they 
may be the expressions of a continually operative 
Divine causality, the witnesses of a God im- 
manent in all His works. We cannot rest in a 
theory which is so paralysing to the higher in- 
tincts of our personality. 

Can we, on the other hand, speak of God as 
a designer ? Can we overcome the weaknesses 
which are inherent in the teleological argument ? 
Criticisms of the argument from design usually 
centre round this objection, that design is an 
unworthy conception to be applied to God. It 
is deemed unworthy on the following grounds : — 

(a) The argument gives you only an architect 
and not a creator of the world. When man 
designs he works upon a material which he did 
not create, but which he finds ready to hand ; 
and it is urged that the argument from final 
causes cannot establish more than this in the 
case of God. All it can show is, that, upon a 
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given matter, intelligence imposes order and ar- 
rangement. The objection, so far as it goes, 
is certainly valid. The argument from design 
cannot establish the existence of a creator. But 
the problem of creation is, surely, an independent 
problem which calls for a separate inquiry. The 
teleologist is not concerned with the question of 
creation. His task is to vindicate the existence 
of an intelligence which works through Nature 
to realise ends. He finds in Nature order, 
adaptations, adjustments, and argues that these 
things can have their origin only in a mind and 
will which called them into being and acts with 
intelligent purpose. The apparent design is no 
less if yojj assume that matter eternally existed. 
Whether it did so exist or no is a problem of a 
different order. The core of the teleological 
argument, the passage, that is, from certain 
features in the natural scheme to a mind in and 
behind the scheme, remains sound. It involves 
a confusion of the issue to drag in the question 
of creation. 

• ( 6 ) A similar line of defence helps us to dis- 
pose of the second objection, that the argument 
from design does not enable us to prove the 
existence of a God who is perfectly wise and 
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good, but only of a God who is very wise and 
good. We survey only a limited Geld ; we 
cannot, therefore, argue to a God who is able 
to produce more than the amount of order and 
adaptation which we actually observe. But this 
is a criticism which, though it is undoubtedly 
true, does not touch the heart of the teleologist’s 
contention. He is concerned, not with existences 
which lie beyond the range of his experience, 
but with the adaptations which confront him 
day by day in the natural world. He is asking 
what explanation he can find of these ; and he 
maintains that the only explanation lies in the 
assumption of an intelligent God who produced 
these adaptations, and who, through them, is 
realising certain ends. However far we go in 
our exploration of Nature, everywhere we find 
it to be a home of order and adaptation ; and 
so the conviction, which, as a practical postulate, 
underlies all the work of scientific investigation, 
is borne in upon us, that the universe, in all its 
parts, displays the same features. We see 
enough of Nature to make us argue to the 
existence of a Divine mind, whose operations 
are so vast and wonderful that we readily predi- 
cate of that mind the attribute of perfection, 
even though we may not be logically justified 
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in so doing . 1 The fact that the whole range of 
existence is not open to our inspection does not 
destroy the evidences of design which meet us 
in the more limited regions which we can ob- 
serve. The problem of the absolute perfection 
of God involves other considerations than those 
which affect the teleologist. In particular, it in- 
volves the very important consideration, whether 
a finite mind can form any positive conception 
at all of what absolute perfection is. We must 
not criticise the argument from design for failing 
to establish a conclusion, which, when the argu- 
ment is rightly stated, it never sets out to 
establish. 

(c) Again, why should we attribute to God a 
conception, like that of design, which implies an 
effort to bring about the proper adjustment of 
the conditions, and involves a lengthy process 
of attaining an end through a succession of 
means ? Cannot God be thought of as creating 
at one moment the mattef and the adaptation ? 
Is it not an unworthy conception of the Divine 
activity, thus to regard it, as working up into 
shape a refractory material ? This is, probably, 

1 See Martineau, Study of Religion, vol. i., bk. ii., chap, 
i., sec. i. 
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the criticism which is, more than any other, 
directed against the argument from design, and 
it possesses this validity, that it warns us against 
applying to God the idea of design in che precise 
form in which it is applied to human activity. 
In God we may reasonably postulate a unity of 
purpose and execution, in which design in the 
lower sense is transcended and taken up into a 
higher mode of activity, whereby it is made, not 
less than design, but more. But, until man 
becomes God, he cannot hope to make clear to 
himself the precise nature of God’s manner of 
operation, though he may do more justice to its 
real character, by substituting for the calculating 
activity of the designer the thought of an activity 
which works by free, spontaneous impulse, and 
which is not compelled to think out beforehand 
each detail of the scheme, or laboriously co- 
ordinate means to reach a remote end. But 
for us, who look out upon the adaptations in 
Nature and who live under the conditions of 
the time-process, the Divine activity must ap- 
pear as the activity of an intelligence which 
reaches an end through a succession of appro- 
priate means. We cannot free ourselves from 
the time-process, and so are compelled to break 
up the unity and immediacy of the creative act 
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into the stages of an activity which is construed 
in terms of time. But I am unable to see that 
the core of the argument is rendered unsound. 
The essence of the conception of design is to be 
found in the thought that intelligence is present, 
and it still remains true that order, adaptation, 
arrangement, can be explained only if you postu- 
late intelligence behind them. That intelligence 
may act in ways unlike those which characterise 
the operations of a human mind without ceasing 
to be intelligence. And it is difficult to see how 
the Divine mind could reveal itself, as such, to 
man’s mind, unless it were through a develop- 
ment which involved the use of means to achieve 
ends. 

(d) Once more, we are told, that it is deroga- 
tory to the Divine dignity to think of God as de- 
signing, because this implies that God wishes to 
reach certain ends, and so is not self-sufficient. 
He needs something for His own further self- 
satisfaction. But such a dHticism is equally ap- 
plicable to any theory which attempts to deal 
with the relation of God to the universe. Why 
should God create at all, or call into being a 
human race? The difficulty is no greater for 
those who speak of God as designing than for 
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those who prefer to use other language about 
Him. Nor can it fairly be maintained that ac- 
tivity for certain ends implies the presence of a 
defect in the agent. A poet may create in his 
own mind a poem. If he puts it upon paper has 
he thereby proved himself defective in anv sense 
in which he was not defective before ? The crea- 
tive activity of God need imply no limitation 
upon His self-sufficiency. He may be thought 
of as moving continually towards the realisation 
of ends, and yet as being complete in Himself 
all the while, and as viewing the whole temporal 
process as one single act. Any limitations upon 
God, which the act of creating a universe may 
involve, are self-imposed limitations, which are, 
therefore, really evidences of all the greater 
power. Not a few of our difficulties in this con- 
nection arise because creation is thought of as 
beginning at a certain point in time. The idea 
of creation, as an endless process, and of the 
universe as the continuous self-expression and 
self-revelation of God, will be found on deeper 
reflection to be a more satisfactory conception . 1 

1 The whole problem of creation, and of what we mean 
when we use the word, demands a separate treatment. See 
Lotze’s Philosophy of Religion , chap, iii. All we are con- 
cerned here to show is, that the difficulties are not peculiar 
to the argument from design. 
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( e ) The last criticism with which we propose 
to deal is, that the argument from design enables 
you to conclude only to the existence of God as 
standing in an external relation to the world, a 
conception which cannot satisfy the necessities 
of our thought. It is certainly true that the 
popular mind does picture God as a great ex- 
ternal designer, who, with infinite skill and 
wisdom, arranges the exquisite adaptations which 
abound in Nature'; and it is also true that such 
a thought of God, when we begin to reflect upon 
it, is found to be one in which we cannot rest. 
All the old difficulties about the existence of 
matter at once confront us. Does God find 
matter already existing to His hand ? Or does 
He first create it in an unorganised condition 
and then impose order upon it ? Whatever God 
is He must be thought of as the immanent reason 
and indwelling principle of life of the universe , 1 
and the whole temporal process must be re- 
garded as you would regard an organism whose 
development is from within and self-contained. 
We cannot apply to God the conception of 
design in the form in which we apply it to a 

1 See J. Caird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 
P- 139- 
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human workman. But none the less do the 
adaptations of the natural world inevitably sug- 
gest to us intelligence as their cause, and, as we 
have already said, when we speak of design 
what we mean, primarily, is intelligence. The 
question of the immanence or transcendence of 
God is a problem of a different order. In re- 
jecting the conception of God as a designer we 
mdst be careful to insist that we still think 
of the operative cause as intelligent and pur- 
posive. 

The refusal Jo attribute design to God is 
sometimes part of a larger refusal to allow that 
any quality or characteristic which has meaning 
among men can be predicated of the “infinite. 
We are bidden to remember how little of the 
mystery of existence we can explain. Both in 
time and space the universe appears to be with- 
out limit, and our minds are dwarfed by it. Can 
we hope, it is urged, to comprehend in any way 
the nature of God, the non-phenomenal cause 
from which flows all this unending succession of 
phenomena? Is not God a name merely for 
the great unknown and impenetrable back- 
ground lying out there beyond us, inaccessible 
to our finite reason ? But such a conception of 
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the infinite inevitably leads to scepticism, and 
destroys any hope which we may have of 
rendering our experience orderly and intelli- 
gible. This agnostic creed is impossible as a 
final creed, and can be shown to rest on no 
sound logical basis. Is it conceivable that mind, 
which is the organ we have for knowing God, 
cuts us off from that knowledge just because it 
is our own mind ? Let us suppose God to eftst 
and to have given us our minds. Is it a tenable 
theory, that the faculty of knowledge which He 
has given us is the one barrier which prevents 
us from knowing Him? And how, if, in virtue 
of your finitude, you can say nothing whatever 
about Him, can you even say that He exists? 
You are, in saying that He exists, predicating 
something of Him. You have established 
communications between yourself and the un- 
knowable, and, to that extent at any rate, the 
unknowable has changed its character and has 
become the unknown, or the only partially 
known. But if God is partially known there is 
reasonable hope that we may progressively 
come to know more of Him. The unknowable 
can never be the goal of human thought. The 
unknown is that goal, but, then, the unknown 
can more and more reveal to us its secrets, and 
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so becomes the known. To set up the infinite 
as equivalent to the impenetrable reality which 
facies into mystery the moment that we try to 
compass it, is to misuse the word. The infinite 
has another meaning, in which it becomes, not 
a mystery of darkness, but a mysterj of light. 
Let us grant, by all means, that we cannot make 
completely clear to ourselves the nature of the 
Bk'ine activity ; yet we may still assert that it 
must have true affinities with what is highest 
and best in our own activity. Our wonder will 
be heightened, but our minds will not be para- 
lysed. We take our stand upon our own per- 
sonality. We are ourselves causally active ; we 
act with intelligence to reach ends ; and we 
know ourselves to be free and responsible. 
We find here something which may serve as a 
type of the Divine causality. In passing from 
ourselves to God undoubtedly we exercise faith. 
There is an act of moral trust, that the causality, 
which underlies the movement of the universe, 
is not altogether alien from what is highest in 
our own being. Reason cannot, perhaps, com- 
pletely justify the step which we take, but, then, 
man is more than reason. The movement of 
his personality is one and undivided, and truth 
enters by other avenues than those of the in- 
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tellect alone. The charge of anthropomorphism, 
which is often levelled against the theist, has, 
indeed, some justification in it, if the theist attri- 
butes to God a human body, or the feelings 
which depend upon some bodily organ, or if he 
insists that mind exists in God in the precise 
form in which it exists in ourselves. But there 
is an anthropomorphism of a nobler type, which 
maintains that there exist in God qualities which 
really correspond to the qualities of will and 
intelligence and goodness which are found in 
men. All that the teleologist is concerned to 
contend for is this, that what we call design in 
man has in God a real counterpart, inasmuch as 
the results achieved both by God and man are 
achieved through the operation of conscious 
intelligence, though the mode of the Divine 
activity may be very different from the mode 
of the human. The first rude attempt, of an 
amateur to paint a picture belongs to the same 
order of existence as the supreme genius of a 
Raphael. In the same way, as regards the 
.presence of intelligence, the mind of man and 
the mind of God are akin. The argument from 
design possesses enormous value, as being an 
attempt to unfold the nature of a belief which 
lies beyond logical demonstration ; a belief of 
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which men find themselves possessed when 
they awake to consciousness of the meaning of 
their own existence ; the belief in an ultimate 
intelligence, to which they give the name of 
God. 



CHAPTER X 

INTERPRETATION OF THE IDEA OF DEVELOP- 
MENT 

E VOLUTION or Development 1 is the 
key-word which unlocks the mind of the 
present age. But the word is a purely descrip- 
tive one, a formal term indicating a process of 
becoming. T o describe the history of anything, 
the mcrvement by which it has come to be what 
it is, is not to explain it. We may be able to 
show in detail the successive stages through 
which the acorn passes in its development into 
an oak, to trace them in their completeness, to 
observe how one modification melts by almost 
imperceptible change into .another, but in doing 
this we have not explained or interpreted the 

1 The two terms may be taken as identical in meaning. 
If there is any shade of difference between them we might 
perhaps say that evolution directs our thought rather to the 
source, development to the goal, of the process which is 
under investigation. 
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growth of the tree. We are no nearer to the 
solution of the problem how or why all this 
happens. The causes of the development have 
not been discovered, nor its meaning and signifi- 
cance for our thought determined. So far we 
are moving only on the surface of things, and 
have not penetrated into their hidden depths 
Pur task has been one of simple description. 
As' used by science the word evolution refers 
either to the life-history of organic forms or to 
the wider history of the universe as a whole. 
But the term is also applied to any subject- 
matter which can be shown to have a history, 
such as sculpture, religion, the constitution of a 
state ; and, when so applied, it emphasises,the fact 
that all presents have grown out of a past and 
are unfolding into a future, and that, if we would 
understand what we are investigating, we must, 
as a preliminary condition of our inquiry, adopt 
the genetic or historical method. The spirit of 
the age is pre-eminently historical ; and, because 
it is that, it is also critical. A critical age is one 
which has learned to compare its present with 
its past. It neither acquiesces complacently in 
existing conditions nor regards them as final and 
permanently fixed. But it seeks to know how 
things have come to be what they are, and to- 
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wards what they are tending. It will ask, for 
example, whether the doctrinal statements of 
theology, which were accepted by an earlier 
generation, may not contain an admixture of 
elements which are local and accidental, and 
which the present age may have to discard ; 
or, in the case of a political revolution, it will 
endeavour to discover the signs of earlier unrest 
which were prophetic of the final upheaval, and 
to determine the essential bearing of the revolu- 
tion upon the future life of the state or nation. 
An age whose spirit is historical is one which 
has reflected upon the antecedents out of which 
it has sprung. It is aware of its ancestry and 
so of itself. It faces towards both the past and 
the future and knows itself as mediating between 
them. 

It would be outside our present purpose to 
trace with any fulness of treatment the process 
of development by which the spirit of our o,wn 
age has itself become possessed of the charac- 
teristics which I have described ; but one, who 
will take the trouble to study that process, will 
see how the Romantic movement, which began 
in Germany in the eighteenth century, as some- 
thing essentially introspective and subjective in 
method, took a new lease of life and became 
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more sober and less fanciful when it turned to 
the study of history. Past history was regarded 
no more as a matter for the chronicler or the 
antiquarian alone, but men began to realise that 
the past was still alive, and that its life could be 
recovered by a sympathetic insight. We find 
arising a genuine interest in the past, of which, 
o among our own writers, the romances of Scott 
may be taken as an example. This was the 
age in which the true study of history began, in 
which the modern historical method was born. 
The sense of the continuity of human life im- 
pressed itself upon men’s minds, and they began 
to understand how every age was vitally linked 
with and obeyed its predecessors, and how even 
reaction was a form of obedience. The past 
therefore must be investigated if the present 
would be rendered intelligible. Laws, customs, 
institutions, religion, art, all must be carefully 
examined in the light of their historical evolu- 
tion, for f the secret of their present meaning was 
to be found in the past from which they had 
sprung. Research into the past gradually grew 
scientific in scope and scholarly in method. 
Already the conception of development was 
dominating men’s thought, and, having taken 
root there, it became marvellously reinforced by 
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the further application of the idea in biology 
and geology. To England belongs the honour 
of having produced the men who worked the 
transformation in the field of natural science ; 
Lyell, in geology, with his substitution for ca- 
tastrophe of the conception of slow-working, 
uniform, natural processes ; and, in biology, 
Darwin, with his doctrine of descent in place^ 
of that of special creation. Thus hand in hSnd 
with the historic interest shown in the past 
went investigation by careful and patient re- 
search of the facts of Nature in the present, 
leading to the growth of the modern scientific 
temper and the inductive method. And the 
broad result of this change of attitude both in 
science and history is, that to-day we find our- 
selves mastered by this sovereign conception 
of development, whose richness and complexity 
seem to be inexhaustible. We have no chance, 
then, to understand the age in which we fold 
ourselves unless we are prepared to adopt the 
historical attitude and to think things in terms 
of growth and evolution. 

But there is one important caution to be 
borne in mind at the outset. Because develop- 
ment is only a formal term, descriptive of a 
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process, its inner meaning is not necessarily the 
same in the various spheres in which the con- 
ception is applied. The dynamic factors of one 
development may be entirely inadequate to ex- 
plain another. The factors, which explain in- 
organic evolution (if indeed you can use the 
word evolution of inorganic changes) do not 
explain evolution in the animal world. Even 
*if you allow that natural selection is a sufficient 
explanation of the development of the various 
species of plants and animals, it by no means 
follows that human history can be interpreted 
by the use of that one principle. The differ- 
ences between the two spheres are obvious on 
a moment’s reflection. In the animal world you 
have a struggle for existence, a ruthless and 
endless competition, in which the unfit go to 
the wall and perish. But when man appears 
upon the scene, though there is certainly struggle 
agd competition, yet they are traversed by the 
law of love and sympathy. Morality emerges 
and transforms by its presence the whole pro- 
cess of development. Huxley insisted upon this 
in his Romanes lecture, Evolution and Ethics, 
where he pointed out that man climbed to the 
top of the wall by the ladder of animal cunning 
and ferocity, and, when he found himself there, 
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proceeded to disown the instrument by which 
he had achieved his ascent. We mu£t remem- 
ber, then, that the great world-process is made 
up of subordinate processes of development, 
each of which has to be explained by the cata- 
gories and methods appropriate to it. At the 
same time, it should be possible to arrive at 
some general principles and canons for interpret- 
ing the idea of development in its broader k'nd 
more formal aspect, which shall be universally 
applicable wherever any evolutionary process 
is under investigation. We are concerned here 
with the attempt to discover a few such prin- 
ciples. 

(a) The question which we naturally first ask 
ourselves, is this : What is the difference be- 
tween development and change ? Develop- 
ment includes change, as is obvious. But what 
further conceptions does it include which are not 
involved in the simpler idea of change ? Per- 
haps we shall best make clear to ourselves the 
difference between the tw6 ideas by the use of 
a simple illustration. Imagine a ball travelling 
•along a groove which is bounded at either end 
by a block, and imagine, further, that when the 
ball reaches one end of the groove it at once 
travels back to the other end, and so goes on 
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indefinitely, always traversing and retraversing 
the same * path. There we have a series or 
succession of changes. At each moment the 
ball is altering its position, and we, in watching 
it, are receiving a succession of varying impres- 
sions. But we do not think of applying the 
word development to that series of changes ; 
for we regard them merely as recurrent phases 
of ifkovement, in which the fiftieth journey of 
the ball tells us nothing more than the first had 
told us. On the other hand, when we watch 
the changes which happen to the seed as it 
undergoes its life-history and becomes the plant, 
there we unhesitatingly speak of the seed as 
developing. Why is this ? Is it not because 
we view each change in relation to the end or 
goal which is to be the final outcome of all the 
changes ? The idea of end or purpose at once 
comes in to give meaning to the successive 
clj^pges which we witness, and our minds unify 
the whole series of modifications and regard 
them as a continuous series having relation to 
an end, which is ultimately to be attained through 
their succession. In the case of the seed we 
know, of course, that other seeds have become 
plants, and so we predict an end for this par- 
ticular development with assurance. And we 
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can, to some extent, formally, at any rate, define 
what the end of the development is td be. The 
seed, we say, is developing towards the end of 
growing true to type, or of being perfect of its 
kind, or of becoming a self-maintaining whole, 
which shall then, when its own cycle of life is 
complete, perpetuate itself in another similar 
organism. Sometimes we cannot foresee what 
the goal of the development is to be, or cannot 
See it in its completeness. We cannot, for 
instance, form any adequate conception of the 
goal, towards which we believe that human 
society is moving ; or, if an entirely unknown 
seed was discovered, we could not describe in 
any detail what the form of the mature plant 
would be. Yet, in these cases, too, we should 
regard the changes which occurred as move- 
ments towards an end, and as involving* ulti- 
mately some conception of purpose, because we 
should see, almost so soon as the development 
began, that the changes were not merely quanti- 
tative changes in bulk, bOt qualitative changes, 
by which the organism took on new character- 
istics and became richer in content. We should 
observe that “ increasing series of results ” which 
Lotze mentions as one of the chief features of 
growth. Nor should we be content to regard 
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the changes as due merely to the influence of 
external conditions upon the organism, but we 
should attribute to the organism a power of 
spontaneous development, and view it, as in 
some measure a self-maintaining whole, reacting 
in its own appropriate manner to the influences 
of the environment. Development, then, differs 
from change in that it is change determined 
towards an end, and we seem compelled to 
interpret it in teleological terms. If we re- 
move all thought of any goal to be reached by 
the developing organism, development appears 
to have no meaning for our minds. Is it true, 
however, that development always shows move- 
ment towards greater complexity and greater 
richness of content ? Are there not changes in 
the life of organisms which result in simplifica- 
tions of structure, so that the forms become, as 
we say, degenerate ? Does not history show 
epgj^hs of retrogression and decline? Diffi- 
culties such as these are really questions of 
definition. The large process of evolution cer- 
tainly includes movements in both directions, to- 
wards greater complexity and greater simplicity, 
and development is nowhere always unilinear. 
We may refuse to apply the term development 
to such retrograde movements if we insist upon 
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making increase in complexity the main charac- 
teristic of development. Yet, even in a process 
of degeneration there still remain the reference 
to an end, and the realisation in the degenerate 
conditions of tendencies which in the more 
complete state were unrealised, and this would 
seem to bring the process within the general 
conception of development. It remains true, 
however, that our criterion of developmdht is 
usually taken from those instances of it which 
reveal a gradual unfolding of what is more 
complex and more full of meaning. Increase 
of significance, and movement towards an end, 
these two characteristics are the essential ele- 
ments in our conception. The movement to- 
wards greater fulness is, however, accompanied 
by some measure of loss. What is vital in the 
past is taken up and re-embodied in the new 
stage upon which the development enters ; what 
is not vital and essential is left behind. The 
snake casts its slough, the butterfly emerges 
from the chrysalis, the man outgrows the ideas 
of childhood, the earlier formulations of a truth 
may be imperfect, and the truth may have to 
be re-expressed. Yet, in all these cases, what 
is discarded is not of intrinsic importance. It 
is but the temporary expression of the living 
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principle which is ever forcing its way to fuller 
manifestation of itself, which, as it nears the 
goal of the process, ever more and more reveals 
its true nature in all its concreteness. We may 
apply to a development the thought which under- 
lies the song sung by Ariel in The Tempest : — 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Change determined towards an end, which re- 
veals the immanent purpose and meaning of the 
whole movement, is the first thought, which our 
analysis $f the idea of development brings to 
light 

(b) From this point the transition is both 
r^yral and easy to the second canon for in- 
terpreting development, the canon, that it is in 
the end and not in the beginning of the process 
that the true explanation of the development 
lies. The oak unfolds the nature and meaning 
of the acorn. You cannot understand the signi- 
ficance of the seed except by reference to the 
mature plant into which it grows. A movement 
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in history must exhaust itself and reach its final 
stage if you are to appreciate all thaf it implies. 
There is more in the end than there was in 
the beginning ; or, as we should perhaps rather 
say, what we describe as being potential and 
implicit in the germ becomes explicit as the 
development proceeds. Thus each stage in a 
development is prophetic and anticipatory qf 
the succeeding stage. Its outlook is towards 
the future ; it is pregnant with issues that are 
yet to be. 

Such an interpretation of development seems 
sufficiently obvious. Yet there are not wanting 
thinkers who reverse this method of reasoning, 
and maintain that it is the beginning of a de- 
velopment which gives you the true canon for 
interpreting the whole. Analyse the beginning, 
we are told, discover the elements and factors 
there present, and we shall have all that we 
need for understanding the movement. «XVe 
apparent greater fulness of the later stages is, 
it is argued, something winch may be neglected, 
as contributing nothing which is of any import- 
ance to the general meaning of the process. 
This is the attitude adopted by the materialist, 
who, starting with matter as the only reality, 
and then finding himself confronted by the fact 
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of mind, treats consciousness as a mere by- 
product of material factors, which may be 
neglected in the final construction of his cold, 
dead, soulless universe. It is the attitude of 
the revolutionary reformer, who would sweep 
away at one stroke all the complex products of 
a long social development, would wipe clean the 
?late, and rebuild society on the ruins of its dead 
past* In theology the same phenomenon is 
witnessed. You hear men crying out for the 
abolition of all dogma, and urging a return to 
the simple ethical teaching of the founder of 
Christianity, on the ground that the technical 
definitions of the theologian are simply so much 
meaningless accretion, like the weeds,, which 
gather about the sides of the unused boat. But 
such an attitude seems to be a negation of what 
development implies, and empties the whole 
conception of its meaning. 

* >EVr. E. Caird in his Evolution of Religion 1 
well illustrates the procedure of these rival 
schools of thought. He instances religion, and 
the method of defining it. As we survey the 
field of religious phenomena we find religion 
existing in various degrees of development. 


1 Volume i., second lecture. 
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At the lower end of the scale is the savage 
with his crude superstition ; at the *upper end 
is Christianity ; while midway between the two 
are innumerable forms of belief and worship, 
existing in every degree of development. The 
history of religion has been, in part at any rate, 
the history of progress from the lower to the 
higher types. When we ask, how, in the face 
of this varied subject-matter, we are to define 
religion, we meet with two answers. On the 
one hand, we are told, that, since religion has 
developed, we must seek for our definition of 
its true nature in the highest known form of it, 
for it is in the supreme type that the meaning 
of the whole evolution lies. On the other hand, 
we are bidden, if we would do justice in our 
definition to all the existing forms of religion, 
to seek out the common element in all the 
forms, that something which is characteristic of 
the dim gropings of the savage as well as jji,e 
reasonable faith of the Christian. This common 
element, present in all stages of the develop- 
ment, is the key to the meaning of the whole 
• But, if we adopt this latter view, we are con- 
fronted with two difficulties. First, we are 
neglecting the specific qualities of the highest 
form of religion. Christianity is clearly some- 
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thing far nobler and higher than the superstition 
of the savage. Its glory lies just in the fact 
that it has outgrown those lower and earlier 
forms ; and to define it in terms of that lower 
element, which is common to it and the lower 
forms, is surely to do it scant justice. To sub- 
stitute for a belief in the Fatherhood of God the 
^belief in dependence on some higher power or 
powers, vaguely conceived, or regarded as cruel 
and capricious, is plainly to be unfair to Ghristi 
anity. Secondly, we are neglecting the essential 
fact, that the lower forms of religion have de- 
veloped, and so must themselves be regarded 
as capable and prophetic of higher achievements 
in the future. T o insist on the common element 
in all religions, as expressing the essential mean- 
ing of religion, is to forget that religion is, by 
its very nature, a progressive thing, which must 
be judged and interpreted in the light of its 
possibilities and its capacity for further growth. 
At the same time, it would hardly be right to 
define savage religions in terms of Christianity, 
for, obviously, they are Christian only by a very 
liberal interpretation of their possibilities of de- 
velopment. The truth is, as Dr. Caird points 
out, that, though the meaning of a development 

is to be found in the end reached by the de- 
15 
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velopment, yet, for the full interpretation of it, 
you must read the process both backwards and 
forwards. Light is thrown upon the movement 
from both ends of the scale. And, if a definition 
of religion is possible, we must seek for such 
definition, in terms of some principle or con- 
ception, which is itself capable of progressive 
enrichment as it is applied to the successive- 
stages of the development. We might, for 
example, adopt some such provisional definition 
of religion as the following : “ Religion is man’s 
appropriation of God’s revelation of Himself”. 
This is not, of course, offered as being in any 
way an exact or adequate definition (to find a 
definition of religion is no easy task), but rather 
as an attempt to discover some illustration of 
the principle for which we are contending. 
Here we have a conception which acquires a 
growing meaning when it is applied to the 
higher types of religion. The savage appro- 
priates God’s revelation in meagre fashion. He 
enters into some kind of relationship and com- 
munion with a power which he conceives as 
superior to himself. The Christian does the 
same, but his appropriation is richer and com- 
pleter, and he believes that, as his experience 
widens, it may become yet more complete. To 
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define, however, is not the important thing. 
Definitions* are always inadequate to the com- 
plexity and concreteness of their object. Least 
of all are definitions satisfactory when you are 
dealing with something which develops and 
alters as it grows. For at every moment the 
growing thing leaves its past behind it and 
emerges into fuller existence. You can never 
arrest 'fits movement. If you seize upon any 
single stage of its history, and try to define it in 
terms of that stage, you find, when you have 
finished your task, that the object of your defini- 
tion has become something other than it was. 
It is the same, yet it is different ; it has, in its 
growth, transcended its earlier condition and 
passed beyond it, and your definition is not 
adequate to its present content. But though 
to define may be relatively unimportant, what 
is important, is to remember that the earlier 
stagey of a development do not provide us with 
material which will enable us to interpret the 
whole movement. It is to the end that we 
must look, to the final stage, which makes ex- 
plicit the meaning of the earlier stages. For 
from the end light is reflected back upon the 
beginning. The beginning takes on a new 
glory, and we see it full of the possibilities 
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which later growths have made actual. We 
recall, in this connection, Browning’s lines in 
Paracelsus. The poet is speaking of the human 
faculties of power, love, knowledge, and says : — 

Hints and previsions of which faculties, 

Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures, and all lead up higher, 

All shape out dimly the superior race, 

. The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 

And man appears at last. So far the seal 
Is put on life ; one stage of being complete, 

One scheme wound up : and from the grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light, 

Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each back step in the circle, j Not alone 
Foe their possessor dawn those qualities, 

But the new glory mixes ; with the heaven 
And earth ; man, once descried, imprints for ever 
His presence on all lifeless things : the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter, or a quick, gay laugh, 

Never a senseless gust now man is born. 

The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts. 

* 

Here we have expressed one side of the truth, 
that, in the light of the present, the whole past 
receives new meaning. And a little later in the 
same poem we see the other side of the truth, 
that the present itself is to be interpreted as 
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full of possibilities which the future will make 
actual : — 

All tended to mankind, 

And, man produced, all has its end thus far : 

But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types, 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 
rtt that eternal circle run by life. 

(c) The third canon 1 for interpreting the idea 
of development is, that the value or significance 
of a thing is independent of its origin or of the 
method by which it came to be. We have 
already referred to this canon, but its importance 
is such that no excuse is needed for mentioning 
it 'Otyce more. Origin is no test of validity. 
The worth of my personality is not now affected 
by the fact that once I existed as a microscopic, 
unconscious cell. The present value for my 
thought and emotion of a moral act is not one 
whit diminished, even though you could prove 
(which I should hesitate to allow) that the sense 

1 This canon may perhaps be regarded as identical with 
our second canon. The second canon certainly includes it 
by implication ; yet, for purposes of exposition, it may be 
treated as a distinct principle. 
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of duty has slowly arisen out of impulses which 
once had no moral colour. Social ‘institutions 
do not lose their significance because we are 
able to trace the development of society from 
the primitive horde. A lowly beginning can- 
not discredit a noble ending. We must insist 
strongly upon this, because the idea of evolution 
is so often used, as we have seen, to depreciate- 
much that we think of value and importance. 
Religion, for example, is in many quarters 
belittled by tracing its origin to dreams or 
ghost- worship. We are asked to believe, that, 
because it arose (if it did so arise) out of these 
crude beginnings, therefore it is to-day no more 
significant for us than it was for our primitive 
ancestors, and that all the added ^content which 
it has received in the course of its development 
has made no clearer for our thought the meaning 
of its essential principle. A good instance of 
this method of treatment is to be found ia, some 
evolutionary theories about remorse. Remorse 
is one of the most striking of ethical phenomena. 
It is charged with deep, moral significance, and 
is a powerful agency in the making of character. 
Now we are told, that, if we would appraise this 
emotion at its true worth, we must go back to 
the very early days of society, when man lived 
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less as an individual than as a member of a 
tribe. The most important fact about man then 
was his tribal consciousness. He thought of 
himself almost exclusively as a member of the 
society to which he belonged, and his actions 
were directed to the good of the tribe. In 
course of time the sense of his own individuality 
developed, and there arose the inevitable con- 
flict between a self-seeking impulse and one 
which had as its end the welfare of his society. 
In a moment of temptation he chose the former, 
but, no sooner had he done so, than the stronger 
and more enduring social impulse reasserted 
itself and issued in the disquiet of remorse. 
All further yieldings produced the same results, 
and man’s life became a battlefield where the 
fight was between the more permanent social 
tendencies within him and the weaker, though 
temporarily dominant, individualistic impulses . 1 
Now an analysis of remorse to-day reveals the 
presence of many other ingredients besides that 
of a conflict between a tribal and a self-regarding 
factor. Thoughts of a violated moral order, to 
which homage is due, fill the mind. The sense 
of sin, with its further reference to the will of a 

1 See W. K. Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, “ The Scien- 
tific Basis of Morals,” pp. *90-3. 
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Holy God, casts its dark shadow on the scene. 
The quality of the emotion is profoundly changed. 
Are these new elements, which have arisen in 
the course of man’s ethical development, to be 
disregarded ? Can we treat remorse merely as 
the presence of a stronger tendency reasserting 
itself after a temporary defeat by a weaker one ? 
Is strength a moral quality at all ? If so, then 
you might equally maintain, that remorse, is to 
be found in the case of a great sculptor con- 
demned to manual labour in the fields when his 
whole soul is afire with the yearning to create. 
The artistic tendency in him is the strongest 
thing in his nature. It will be perpetually rising 
up in him and striving to assert itself. But can 
you faifly compare his emotions, the uneasiness 
and irritation which he experiences, with the 
anguish of the writer of Psalm li., when he cries 
out : “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in Thy sight ” ? Would you 
regard the sublime prophecies of Amos and 
Isaiah as void of meanings because the earliest 
form of Hebrew prophecy had kinship with the 
frenzy of the dervish ; or treat the masterpieces 
of Pheidias and Praxiteles as less a true expres- 
sion of the soul of the sculptor, and the possi- 
bilities of his art, than the rude archaic creations 
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which marked the first attempt of the Greek 
genius to* embody ideas in wood and stone? 
Surely, in our estimate of any development, we 
must take account of the qualitative differences 
which reveal themselves as the development 
proceeds. They are real, and they cannot be 
discredited by showing that once they did net 
^ exist. Potentially and ideally they did exist, 
and it is the ideal meaning of a development 
which is its true meaning. Our judgments of 
value are not affected because we happen to 
look at things from a genetic and historical point 
of vieWi 

Nor must we allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the fact that in a development the transition 
from one stage to another may be effected by 
very gradual steps. The distinction between 
A and B does not cease to exist because A is 
connected with B by a series of intermediate 
stages, C D E F, which make a complete bridge 
of transition between the two. However minute 
the gradatiqns may be between two points in a 
series, yet, if we compare the two points, we 
shall see that they differ, and the importance of 
the differences between them is not affected by 
the fact that they have been brought about 
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gradually. We have only to pass over a suffi- 
cient number of intermediate links in* the chain 
to be aware that differences have emerged, and 
that a new significance has been given to the 
movement. The idea of evolution has certainly 
tended to obliterate the hard and fast lines of 
distinction which we were once accustomed to 
draw in our mapping out of the world’s history ; 
and the result for some minds has beerv that 
they have grown confused, and have failed to 
see that the significance of the final result of any 
process is not reduced because that result has 
been brought about gradually. We may men- 
tion here, in passing, that the maxim natura 
nihil facit per saltum is by no means necessarily 
of universal application. We have already seen 
that there is a growing belief among biologists 
that all organic changes have not been brought 
about through the preservation and accumula- 
tion of minute variations. Just as there^rnay^ 
have been epochs in the past when protoplasm 
was more unstable than it is at present and so 
was capable of great and sudden modifications ; 
just as the uniformitarian hypothesis in geology 
may need to be supplemented by the catas- 
trophic ; so everywhere, when we are discussing 
a development, we must allow for the possibility 
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of changes being both rapid and large. Cer- 
tainly, in*the sphere of human history, enormous 
modifications of the course of development have 
been brought about suddenly by the action of 
vigorous, creative personalities. But whether 
the observed changes be rapid or slow nothing 
can alter the truth of our main contention, that 
validity is not affected by origin. 

It* is the recognition of this prmciple which 
may be said to mark one of the differences 
between philosophic inquiry and the inquiry of 
science or history. The special sciences in- 
vestigate each their own region of fact, frame 
and verify their explanatory hypotheses ; and, 
if the science is one which admits of the appli- 
cation to its subject-matter of this conception 
of development, the science will endeavour to 
present its facts in a serial order, and to discover 
the law of their evolution. The historian in 
Jikqjnanner, though with less success, because 
of the greater complexity of the subject which 
he is investigating, adopts the genetic method, 
and trace# out the development of institutions, 
polities, forms of government, and of the ideas 
which they embody, thus seeking to give order 
and unity to the tangled mass of fact which 
confronts him. But philosophy is primarily 
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interested in an inquiry of a different kind. 
She does not, in the first instance, ask how 
things have come to be, but rather, given any 
fact, what is its meaning and significance. How 
is it related to the great system of all things ? 
What is its place and importance in the final 
unity of reality ? What is its ideal significance ? 
She takes from science and history the results 
of their several inquiries, but she does not, rest 
in' them. She wants to know whether there is 
not more in the facts than either the man of 
science or the historian realise. She asks, 
whether in the very methods by which they have 
arrived at their conclusions, there are not con- 
cealed certain assumptions or presuppositions, 
which, w'hen they are made plain, give a new 
and richer meaning to the facts under investiga- 
tion. Let us take, as an example of the difference 
in attitude between science and philosophy, the 
development of morality. Ethics, as a historical 
science, is concerned to trace out the origin 
and growth of moral idea? and sentiments, to 
show how our complex ethical conceptions of 
-to-day have arisen out of conceptions which 
were once simpler, and which deepened and 
grew more full of content as society advanced 
in civilisation. And then, pursuing her inquiry 
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beyond the frontiers of humanity, she goes on 
to discoter the germs of ethical ideas in the 
animal kingdom, with which man has blood- 
relationship, and tries to find there, or even in 
the sub-animal world, the presence of tendencies 
or forces which foreshadow the morality of 
human society ; thus laying the foundation of 
the moral in the non-moral, and deriving the 
ethieal from the unethical. She hands up her 
results to philosophy and is met by the retort, 
that it is impossible so to derive morality from 
the non-moral, that no bridge can span the 
chasm between the two. But then, there is the 
plain evidence that human life is derived from 
an animal ancestry, and there is the growing 
conviction that there are no gaps at all in the 
story of the world’s development, but only in- 
numerable transitions, by which you pass from 
simple to complex, from lower to higher, in 
physical and spiritual spheres alike. The philo- 
sopher would even be ready, for the sake of 
argument, to meet the ardent evolutionist, and 
admit the existence of a hypothetical series of 
anthropoid ancestors of man, each of whom grew 
gradually more and more aware of the meaning 
of morality, of duty, and obligation, and the 
ethically higher ; and yet he would still maintain 
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that there was no passage from the non-moral 
to the moral. For, at whatever moment in 
the historical development there dawned in any 
mind the first conception of an end that ought 
to be, and a law that ought to be obeyed, there, 
says the philosopher, you have an absolutely 
new phenomenon, unlike anything which had 
gone before it. And it can be explained only 
by its own appropriate categories. Before the 
emergence of this new kind you had a tendency 
towards an end ; now you have a recognition of 
an end that ought to be pursued, and there is no 
common measure between a tendency and an 
“ ought ”. There is a logical gap, a gap for 
interpretation and for philosophy, which in- 
quires into the meaning of things, and this gap 
remains even though you make your historical 
record as complete and continuous as you will. 
Or, once again, let us suppose that it is the 
evolution of the mind which is under inve^iga- „ 
tion. We are interested, let us say, in compara- 
tive psychology and are trying to trace out how 
mind has arisen in the race, how it develops in 
the human infant, and how in lower degrees it 
exists in the animals. We wish to set forth in 
due order the whole ascending series of mental 
phenomena, crowned by the self-consciousness 
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of" man. Philosophy accepts the results of our 
investigation but makes a similar statement, that 
for self-conscious mind no origin can be found, 
because between self-consciousness and what is 
not self-conscious there is an impassable gulf. 
The two are distinct in kind, and each has a 
distinct significance. For thought there is no 
transition between the two, even though, as a 
matter of historical sequence, finite self-conscious 
beings may have appeared upon the earth at a 
definite point of time. Philosophy is concerned 
with estimating the place of mind in the total 
world-scheme, and her inquiry is not a historical 
but a logical or metaphysical inquiry. Mind, 
for her, is the prius of all being. Things exist 
only for thought, and you cannot therefore 
derive from the phenomenal order that which 
is the very condition and presupposition of there 
being a phenomenal order at all. As we have 
, already said, when science constructs her story 
of the universe, she is apt to forget that all her 
hypotheses, all her tabulation, the whole fabric 
of her activity, is the work of mind. Now you 
cannot trace the origin of mind from the pheno- 
menal conditions which mind herself constructs. 
Before there was any human consciousness at 
all there was an orderly world, and that world 
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must have been thought by an eternal mind. 
The world-process cannot be made to yield 
mind as a product, unless mind was present 
there all the while ; not, of course, your finite 
mind and mine, but an eternal mind in which 
we all share, and which is the great presupposi- 
tion of all existence. The problem of philo- 
sophy, then, differs essentially from the problems, 
of science or history ; and so unfamiliar-to the 
common mind is the philosophic problem and 
method, that philosophy is often held to be a 
foolish and fanciful pursuit. But a little reflec- 
tion will disabuse the mind of that prejudice. 
The philosopher is certainly a star-gazer, for he 
desires to find the central sun whose influence 
governs all the movements of the spheres. But, 
while he gazes on the stars, his feet are firm on 
earth. They are just facts, hard, concrete facts, 
in which he is interested ; only, behind the fact 
he sees the meaning of the fact, its wosfch, its. 
ideal importance ; behind the historical and 
temporal processes of becoming he sees the 
eternal significance of that which changes not 
and can never become. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE TESTS OF DEVELOPMENT 

TT/E have endeavoured to indicate in outline 
' * what general attitude we should adopt 
in examining any development, whether of the 
world-process as a whole, or in any smaller 
department of change. But we shall not have 
completed our investigation until we have come 
to a decision upon a very important pointf. We 
have to reach, if we can, some criterion or 
standard for testing the worth and appropriate- 
ness of the successive stages in a development. 
Upon what grounds do we regard some of these 
stages as a departure from what we conceive to 
be the true line of evolution, and others as con- 
tributing tojthe essential meaning of the process? 
This is clearly an important question, and one 
which calls for an answer. 

Now, in order that we may understand the 
nature of the problem before us we must draw 

16 (241) 
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a distinction between developments in Nature 
and developments in history. With* the emer- 
gence of man upon the stage of the world there 
came into operation new factors ; or, if some of 
these factors may have existed in a more rudi- 
mentary form in the sub-human sphere, in man 
they received, at any rate, new significance and 
force. The factors, to which reference is made, 
are freedom and morality, or the presence of 
ideals consciously recognised and followed. In 
human history the process of development is in 
part qualified by the intervention of man’s ac- 
tivity ; and this activity, if it is to be rightly 
interpreted, must be, at least to some extent, 
construed in terms of freedom. Man can, in 
some measure, freely and genuinely determine 
the line which the development of his religion, 
his institutions, his political life shall take. He 
can choose his course of action. He certainly 
possesses the consciousness that he is fre^ He 
regards his actions as his own, and himself as 
responsible for them ; and, if he is deceived, 
then it becomes difficult to give any satisfactory 
explanation of how this universal illusion arose. 
What follows from this belief in human freedom, 
and in the existence of ideals which a man feels 
that he ought to — not must — pursue ? Surely 
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the conclusion, that* not all which has occurred 
in past human history is either right or neces- 
sary. There has been development, and, on 
the whole, viewed broadly, it may have been 
in the right direction ; but there may also have 
been much in it which ought not to have been. 
The development may have been distorted atid 
warped. Instead of advance there ma> have 
been Retrogression, which might have been 
avoided ; and the development need not, in all 
its stages, have been necessary or true. The 
moment you pass away from the region where 
tendency operates, where movement is to be 
construed in terms of a driving force from be- 
hind, and find yourself in a world where there 
is free choice and a deliberate selection of ideals, 
then any development becomes at once a subject 
for criticism ; and it is open to any one to main- 
tain that certain stages in it are a departure 
from Jj>e true nature and meaning of the evolu- 
tion. There are those to-day who would regard 
the world-process, in all its stages, as the neces- 
sary unfolding of some great, immanent purpose, 
and each step in the development as an essential 
moment in the life of God, so that whatever has 
been, or is, could not have been otherwise. 
But such a theory appears to involve the nega- 
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tion of what we mean by^ human personality. 
History is more than a logical or necessitated 
movement. It is a sphere where great issues 
are freely determined by the clash and collision 
of human wills. On the theory, which we are 
combating, what account are you to give of 
moral evil ? Is such evil a necessary mode of 
the Divine existence? Are the crimes that 
stain the page of history merely the discords, 
which, when taken together, make up the uni- 
versal harmony ? That a great purpose is being 
worked out through the ages, and that the 
movement of the world is tending towards a 
goal, we must all believe ; but we cannot exalt 
God’s control of the process at the expense of 
human initiative, or do violence to the moral 
condemnation which we instinctively pass upon 
much that has happened in earlier times, or 
that is happening now. 

It will be instructive, at this point, to jjefer to 
Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine. 
We shall not discuss it from the standpoint of 
theology, but from that of philosophy. A theo- 
logical treatment of the work would carry us 
into regions lying entirely outside the scope of 
these lectures. Newman was, perhaps, the first 
to introduce the idea of development, as a formal 
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principle, into English theology ; and he was 
also the fir^t to suggest any criterion for testing 
the character of a development. His book is, 
of course, a personal apology for his abandon- 
ment of Anglicanism and adoption of Romanism. 
It is an attempt to justify a step in the develop- 
ment of his own life to which he was driven by 
a mixture of many motives ; but '.the interest of 
the volume extends far beyond the personal 
element in it. It is the first attempt to construe, 
critically and analytically, the conception of 
development as applied to theology. In the 
Church of Rome Newman found a historical 
continuity which he failed to find in any other 
Church. This at once appealed to him, .for he 
was looking for a Church which should be at 
once united and linked to primitive times. Yet, 
how could he justify the changes in doctrine and 
practice which seemed to separate the Roman 
Churck from the undivided Church of primitive 
ages ? Continuity the Roman Church possessed. 
Could it be said faithfully to reproduce the tem- 
per and teaching of the early Church ? Newman 
answered that question by suggesting that there 
was such a thing as development in doctrine. 
There is development in Nature. The bird is 
very different from the egg out of which it has 
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come, yet it is one and the same life, which has 
developed without undergoing any *breach of 
continuity. May there not be a similar evolution 
in theology by which great transformations of 
doctrine and practice may be achieved without 
any loss of identity in the Church which exhibits 
all these changes? It was through the applica- 
tion of the idea of development that Newman 
solved the problem which he had set himself, or 
which had been set for him by the current of 
events on which his life was sailing. But, if we 
examine Newman’s treatment of the conception, 
not from the standpoint of a Protestant theology, 
but simply in the light of what, in other regions 
of history, a development means, we shall find 
ourselves compelled to criticise it somewhat 
severely. The central criticism which we pass 
upon it is, that the doctrinal development, which 
he describes, is not a free, historical develop- 
ment. It is one which proceeds under the Control- 
of an authority which decides between the modi- 
fications which occur, and determines which may 
be accepted and which are to be rejected. These 
are his own words : “ This is the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Church ; for by infallibility 
I .suppose is meant the power of deciding whether 
this, that, and a third, and any number of theo- 
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logical or ethical statements are true”. 1 The 
development unfolds under the eye of an au- 
thority, conceived as infallible, a theory which 
clearly remov is this particular development out 
of reach of the ordinary forces which regulate 
any other development in history. The develop- 
ment takes place in history, but it is not a 
historical development. Newman's theory fails 
to dojustice to the essential nature of historical 
development. As Dr. Fairbairn puts it.* he 
attempts to treat a historical development as if 
it were a logical one, in which the later stages 
were necessarily implicit in the earlier, and un- 
folded themselves in due sequence by a rigor- 
ously determined movement. History is called 
in to give support to a theory of development 
which is conceived independently of a true study 
of history. So soon as we begin to investigate 
the complete, historical movement of Christian- 
ity, we find that it is impossible to rule out as 
“corruptions” all developments which have 
taken other lines than those followed by the 
Roman, development. The word “corruption” 
was for Newman the opposite of development. 

1 Development of Christian Doctrine, ninth edition, chap, 
ii., a, sect. 4. 

2 Christ in Modem Theology, div. i., chap, i., sect a. 
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He defines it as “ the brea/ting up of life pre- 
paratory to its termination,” 1 or as “ a> develop- 
ment in that very stage in which it ceases to 
illustrate, and begins to disturb, the acquisitions 
gained in its previous history ”. 2 “ This resolu- 

tion of a body into its component parts 1 is the 
stage before its dissolution ; it begins when life 
has reached its perfection, and it is the sequel, 
or rather the continuation of that process to- 
wards perfection, being at the same time the 
reversal and undoing of what went before.” 3 
The non-Roman developments show no sign 
of tending to decay and self-destruction. Many 
of them are full of vitality and pregnant with 
great possibilities for the future. Is it conceiv- 
able that they contribute nothing to the essential 
meaning of Christianity P 

Newman failed to realise with sufficient clear- 
ness the fact, that Christianity was introcjpced 
into a world which was already rich with exist- 
ing civilisations, systems of thought and belief, 
long-continued habitudes and customs. It made 
no attempt to blot out all this work of previous 

1 Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 17. 

s Ibid,., p. 199. 

• Ibid,, pp. 170, 171. 
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centuries, but came father as a new germinating 
principle, which was to operate among these 
already existing forces. This was the rich en- 
vironment in which the new seed was planted ; 
and, like any organism, whether plant or animal, 
the seed must take some colour from its sur- 
roundings. Christianity proved its power, as 
time went on, by showing itself capable of 
assimilating from the various environments, in 
which it found itself, whatever vital nutriment 
they had to give. But the result was, that the 
evolution of the religion was not everywhere 
uniform or the same. Indeed, one cannot see 
how it could have been so. If it was to be, as we 
believe, the one, universal religion, its develop- 
ment must exhibit variations corresponding 
to the differences of national life and thought 
and temper. Only in a uniform environ- 
ment can you expect any measure of uniform 
development. If you take a garden plant and 
put it in a desert it will change its character. 
Again, the richer the content of the germ, the 
greater are its possibilities of varying. New- 
man, then, we may say, did not make enough 
allowance for the influence of the environment 
upon the organism of Christianity in deter- 
mining its lines of growth. Nor does he 
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seem to have seen that hi& own theory of an 
infallible authority, sitting as arbiter- over the 
development of doctrine, was itself a develop- 
ment. We may well ask with Dr. Fairbairn 
how that, which is itself an exhibition of the 
law of development, can be used as the final 
criterion of what development means. 1 

We need not, however, dwell longer upon 
the fallacious character of Newman’s theory. 
Our object in referring to the theory was not 
primarily to criticise it, but rather to gather 
from it some suggestions for the discovery of 
criteria or canons with which to test a develop- 
ment. That we need these canons is clear, 
unless'we are prepared to allow that every stage 
in any historical development is a strictly neces- 
sary and essential part of the evolution. Now 
Newman suggests seven principles for testing 
a development and for distinguishing between a 
development and a corruption. They are as 
follows : — 

i. Preservation of type, “suggested by the 
analogy of physical growth,” in which the 
“adult animal has the same make as it had on 

1 Christ in Modem Theology, p. 33. See the whole of 
chap. i. 
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its birth,” 1 the limus of the man being larger 
than, yet* the same as, those of the infant. 
“ Unity of type becomes so much the surer 
guarantee of the healthiness and soundness of 
developments when it is persistently preserved 
in spite of their number or importance.’ 3 

2. Continuity of principles . — In national life, 
for example, if there is an abandonment of the 
great principles which characterise the national 
existence, such as love of freedom or justice 
there you have a sign of corruption ; but if they 
are preserved then you may be sure that the 
development is a true one. 

3. Power of assimilation , that is, a power on 
the part of the developing organism, be it idea, 
or plant, or body of doctrines, to grow, by in- 
corporating into itself material from outside, and 
by uaing what is so absorbed to promote its 
own more healthy development. 

4. Logical sequence . — “ There is a certain 
continuous advance and determinate path which 
belong to the history of a doctrine, policy or 

1 j Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 171, 17a. 

2 Ibid., p. 178. 
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institution, and which impresses upon the com- 
mon sense of mankind that what it Ultimately 
becomes is the issue of what it was at first.” 1 
An analysis, therefore, of the later stages of a 
true development will reveal that they are the 
natural outcome of the earlier stages. This 
would equally apply to the later stages of a 
corruption. The final degeneration of a char- 
acter would be seen to be the natural fruit of 
seeds of evil which had effected lodgment in 
the life in earlier days. 

5. Anticipation of its future , where, on ana- 
lysis, one can discern in the early stages of a 
development hints of what is found later. “ In- 
stances of a development which is to come, 
though vague and isolated, may occur from the 
very first, though a lapse of time be necessary 
to bring them to perfection.” 2 

% 

6. Conservative action upon its past . — In a 
development you have “ a tendency conservative 
of what has gone before it,” whereas, in a cor- 
ruption, what was gained in the past is dissipated 
and lost “ A true development, then, may be 

1 Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 195. 

* Ibid., p. 195. 
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described as one which is conservative of the 
course of antecedent developments, being really 
those antecedents and something besides them ; 
it is an addition which illustrates, not obscures, 
corroborates, not corrects, the body of thought 
from which it proceeds ; and this is its charac- 
teristic as contrasted with a corruption.” 1 

7. Ckronic vigour . — “While a corruption is 
distinguished from decay by its energetic action, 
it is distinguished from a development by its 
transitory character.” 2 Corruption cannot be 
long-lived, and so duration may be taken to be 
a test of a true development ; not a duration, 
however, of mere immobility, but one in which 
the life remains vigorous and progressive. 

Such are the tests which Newman would 
apply to a historical development, whether of 
idea, institution, or body of doctrines (and 
Christianity is all of these), in order to decide 
if it be a true or a false development. They 
are certainly very suggestive, and they lose 
none of their suggestiveness even though, in 
other hands, an application of them to the same 

1 Development of Christian Doctrine , p. 200. 
v/hid., p. 205. 
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subject-matter might yield ^ery different results. 
To some extent the seven tests overlap, and 
they can be simplified and reduced in number. 
For example, preservation of type, continuity 
of principles, and logical sequence, seem to 
amount to very much the same thing. You 
wish to prove, let us say, that the later stages 
in a development are the true and natural out- 
come of the earlier. If you decide that they are, 
you can express your conclusion by saying that 
the original type has been preserved through 
all the changes ; or that the original principles 
have remained continuously operative ; or that 
the sequence of stages has followed the natural 
order, which you would have anticipated had 
you analysed what was in the germ. I should 
feel inclined, therefore, to reduce the tests to 
three in number. 

i. Preservation of type. 2. Assimilative 
power, involving adaptability of the organism 
to its environment. . 3. Chronic vigour, or 
vitality. The remaining tests appear to have 
less the nature of tests than the others. “ Con- 
servative action upon the past ” simply states 
the fact, that, wherever you have growth, there 
you have a constant process of taking up from 
the past whatever it has to yield that is vital, 
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and of re-absorbing it in a new form in the 
present. .Progress consists jji continuous re- 
vision of antecedent stages. A living organism 
is always transcending its earlier states of being. 
“Anticipation of its future” applies equally to 
a corruption. The observer, who looked back 
in the completed process, whether of develop- 
ment or the reverse, would be able to detect in 
the initial stages the germs of what emerged 
later in fuller manifestation. 

Let us now take these three tests and discuss 
them, and, so far as we can, try to illustrate them 
by concrete instances, x. We will begin with 
preservation of type, as being, not only the 
most obvious, but also the surest criterion ; 
though, of course, in applying this test one 
must first determine, in any case, what one 
considers the type to be. Let us take, as our 
concrete examples, the development of the 
English nation, and the development of the 
body of Christian doctrine which deals with 
the Person of Christ. 

A natjon grows and develops. It may, in 
a very real sense, be regarded as an organism 
which maintains its identity through a series of 
changes. What, then, constitutes the identity 
of a nation ? Is the English nation the same 
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nation that it was before tfye Norman conquest? 
Has it remained true to its national® character? 
Is its type preserved? We have chosen for 
investigation a comparatively simple case, be- 
cause the history of England has been largely 
free from those episodes of catastrophe and 
revolution which, in other nations, have so often 
rudely interrupted their orderly development. 
Though we have expanded overseas yet the 
central home of the nation remains geographic- 
ally the same. The evolution of our language 
has gone on by a process of gradual and natural 
change. If we adopt Aristotle’s criterion in 
the Politics' that a state remains the same if 
its government remains the same, then we can 
point, ‘since the days when constitutional gov- 
ernment was first established, to an orderly 
development along the lines of such govern- 
ment. English kings, indeed, there have been, 
who tried to impose their sole will upon the 
nation, but, broadly speaking, it remains true, 
that government of the people by the people 
has been the mark of English political theory 
from the very first. There may be signs to- 
day that the system of party government is 


1 III., 3, 6, vokirtofia S’cotu' T) TroXtTcid. 
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giving place to government by groups, and that 
the Cabinet is more and more usurping the con- 
trol which in theory belongs to the representative 
assembly ; but these are not departures from the 
type sufficient to make us deny that, viewed 
politically, our development has been true to 
the original and essential principle. If we turn, 
lastly, to the region of ideas and sentiments, 
can we say that England has departed from the 
ideals and characteristics which were hers origin- 
ally ? Do we still value liberty and justice? 
Have we the same marked capacity for admin- 
istration. the same sense of order and control ? 
Are we characterised by that same activity, due, 
perhaps, to the mixture of blood that flows in 
our veins, which, while it made our anfcestors 
great discoverers and navigators, has made us 
great colonists ? Any one, I think, who applies 
to the development of our English nationality 
the tesj of fidelity to type would have to admit 
that the development is a true one, and that 
there has been a natural continuity of idea, 
sentiment, and institution, which marks out our 
growth as healthy and vigorous. We read the 
beginning of the process in the light of the 
end, and we see that the two are in natural 
correlation. 
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You have, again, a deary example of develop- 
ment in the case of the doctrinal interpretation 
of the Person of Christ. The Christology be- 
comes more explicitly formulated, and is fixed 
finally in certain definite creeds. This interpre- 
tation of the Person of the Founder of Christi- 
anity claims to be the natural development of 
the statements about Christ made in the Apos- 
tolic epistles, while they, in turn, claim to be 
the fair and natural outcome of the impression 
made by Christ upon the minds of the first 
disciples, as portrayed in the Gospel records. 
Is this a true development? That is the great 
question at issue to-day between the upholders 
of the humanitarian view of Christ’s Person and 
the upholders of the orthodox view, who decline 
to interpret Him in terms of manhood alone, 
however ideally conceived. The one school of 
thought urges, that the apostolic construction, 
which ultimately issued in the definition^ of the^ 
creeds, is the natural development of what Christ 
said about Himself, and of the total impression 
which He made upon the minds of His con- 
temporaries. The other school contends that 
Christ was a man, and that subsequent genera- 
tions idealised His character and attributes, and 
ultimately deified Him. Which of the two rival 
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parties is right? Jo decide the dispute it is 
necessary. to recur to the germinal source of 
the development, to the original records of the 
Person, work, and claims of the Founder of the 
religion. This record has to be analysed. Its 
authenticity must be established. The previous 
training and the religiouf and intellectual outlook 
of the writers of the record have to be investi- 
gated, and then the later developments must be 
read in the light of the conclusions so readied. 
Here, of course we fail to find agreement as to 
the nature of the original germ. The two sets 
of disputants differ in their views as to what 
constitutes the type. But it is the type which 
is by both parties conceived as the criterion of 
the later evplution. And where, as in this in- 
stance, the germ is a creative Personality (and 
Christ was that, whatever view you take of 
Him) the need for recurrence to the germ is 
( all thejnore apparent. Preservation of type is 
characteristic of life. The seed of the poppy 
develops into a poppy, the acorn grows into 
an oak. <• Yet type, we must remember, is no 
narrowly delimited conception, foe every organ- 
ism varies somewhat from every other organism. 
There is a marked individuality about every 
living thing. Type can only stand for a mean, 
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round which variation occurs, and departures 
from this mean are departures from Zype. To 
what extent an organism may depart from the 
mean, and yet remain true to type, is an inter- 
esting problem. In botanical classifications you 
often find that what one botanist regards as a 
new variety another will classify under a variety 
already known and recognised. We cannot, 
therefore, either in the field of science or history, 
treat type as anything rigorously fixed, though 
our task becomes easier when we are dealing 
with the development of a definite institution, 
a Church, for example, with defined canons and 
constitution ; or with the evolution of a special 
system of ideas, which may be treated as form- 
ing a whole, as in the case of a religion founded 
by a single person. 

2. Chronic vigour is certainly a characteristic, 
and, therefore, may be taken as a test o/ a true 
development. It is e feature of the life of any 
organism, which, under normal circumstances, 
continues vigorous until its appointed cycle is 
run. Life involves incessant activity, continu- 
ous movement, continuous creation of what is 
new. Chronic vigour includes more than mere 
duration ; it means growth, the putting out of 
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new powers, and th| adoption of new forms, as 
expressions of the underlying principle. But 
Newman was undoubtedly right in insisting 
upon duration as one note of a true develop- 
ment. About a corruption or perversion of 
type there is often abundant vigour, but it lasts 
only for a time. The spurious vitality rapidly 
exhausts itself, and decay sets in. Now the 
vitality of Christianity is very remarkable. The 
religion has undergone a fair testing on the held 
of history. It has been long enough presen) 
among other competitors to allow of its claims 
to be the one true and final religion to be 
thoroughly weighed and examined ; and, after 
many processes of sifting, it has emerged . 
stronger than ever, and possessed of a vitality 
which seems to promise for it a future of bound- 
less growth. And, while it has endured, it has 
continued to express itself in new forms. Its 
history shows that “ increasing series of results ” 
which is characteristic of growth. The principle 
of nationality, again, with the sentiment which 
corresponds to it, is proving itself extraordinarily 
vital. Perhaps someday it may be transcended. 
The poet’s dream of “the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world,” may possibly be 
realised. But, at present, there is no sign that 
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the principle of nationality is /exhausted. Rather 
does it seem to grow intenser and more alive, 
and so becomes a more dominant factor in the 
development of human history. On the other 
hand, let us take J udaism as an example. Once 
vital and progressive, it is this no longer, and 
we can trace in part the causes of its decay. 
When, after the exile, the ritual and ceremonial 
element in the religion was developed .at the 
expense of the moral element, then its pro- 
gressive powers were arrested. The casing or 
shell grew so thick that the organism under- 
neath it was crushed. It was starved to death. 
And we can see how this development of cere- 
monial was a departure from the true type of 
the religion whose real strength lay in its 
ethical monotheism. The ceremonial element 
in J udaism was not the revealed element but was 
part of the natural inheritance of all Semite 
peoples, and, as such, was a mere instrument for 
giving expression to* the essential ideas which 
formed the kernel of the religion. If Judaism 
lives on to-day it does so only as a survival, left 
behind on the strand while the stream flows on 
in new channels. Its duration is not accom- 
panied by vitality. 

3. Lastly, let us consider adaptability or as- 
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similative power, treat them together, for 

the one involves the other. Between organism 
and environment there is constant interchange. 
The environment stimulates the organism, which 
in its turn reacts upon the environment, by 
adapting itself to its surroundings. Life every- 
where shows this perpetual readjustment be- 
tween the two factors. Every organism grows 
by assijnilating nutriment from its environment 
which it converts into its own substance. Here 
the creative power, as we may call it. resides 
within the organism. It proves itself stronger 
than the forces which surround it and play upon 
it, or, if it fails to do this, it dies. But the en- 
vironment also is active, and exercises a forma- 
tive influence upon the organism, modifying its 
development in various directions. The impulse 
to development, however, lies within the living 
creature, whose spontaneous activity is the real 
cause «f growth. Can we not find here a test 
which we may apply to any development ; the 
test of the ability of the organism not only to 
resist the disintegrating influence of its sur- 
roundings but to use these forces of the environ- 
ment as ministers to its own progressive life? 
We have been drawing our illustrations from 
Christianity ; let us, once moie, take that religion 
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as our example. Is not pne of the striking 
features about the religion this, that it has 
proved itself capable of maintaining its own 
essential life amid the most varied surround- 
ings? It was no empty world, as we have 
already said, into which it came, but a world full 
of cultures and creeds and civilisations. The 
Christian germ could not but take some colour 
from this complex environment. In. some 
epochs of its history the religion may have 
shown an over-adaptability ; it may have yielded 
too much to the influences of its surroundings, 
and so departed from its essential principles. 
But, on the whole, its development has been 
marked by the triumph of the essential principles 
over the environment. It has taken from the 
surroundings what they had to give that was 
vital ; from Rome its order and organisation ; 
from Greece its free, intellectual inquiry, and 
such of its culture as was not purely pagan ; 
from the T euton his sfense of individual liberty ; 
but it has digested what it has received and has 
made these new acquisitions subservient to its 
own inner and progressive life. In particular, 
the conception of Christ as the creative fount of 
life, which is the root conception of the religion, 
has maintained its supremacy untouched. The 
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religion has proved, its adaptability to the needs 
of man in all possible conditions of life, under 
all climates, and amid all social systems ; yet its 
plasticity is no sign of weakness, but rather of 
inherent strength. It carries still, unimpaired 
within itself, its principle of liie, its sovereign 
idea, a definite belief about the p erson of its 
Founder. 

Such are some of the suggestions conveyed 
by this conception of development which wc 
have been considering in the last two chapters. 
We have attempted to indicate in outline what 
our general attitude should be in interpreting the 
idea ; and we have endeavoured to show the^ 
need which exists for arriving at some criteria for 
testing the worth of any development. Fuller 
study of the conception is necessary for all of 
us if we would hope to understand the mind of 
our o\p age. The more we study it the richer 
will the idea be found to be. It is a mine from 
which we may dig “ ore that is not for the mart 
of commerce,” but which is of the utmost value 
for the nobler purposes of interchange of thought. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE CONCEPTION OF PURPOSE 

< 

T HE conception of development is, as we 
have seen, distinctly teleological in char- 
acter. The world-process seems to be the 
expression of a great purpose, which gradually 
unfolds itself more and more, and of which the 
complete meaning is not yet plain. About the 
history' of man and the evolution of Nature 
there is an element of unfulfilled prophecy. 
The drama of development awaits its crowning 
act. We have seen, further, that a teleological 
outlook is natural to man. He is so conscious 
of purpose in his own ’activities and aspirations 
that he cannot but find evidences of purpose in 
the world outside him. He refuses to believe 
that his is the only purposive existence in an 
otherwise purposeless world. He cannot, by 
the acceptance of such a creed, void his own 
being of the meaning which it appears to pos- 
(266) 
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sess, and so he re^d^ into the outward order of 
the univewse a purpose truly analogous to that 
which he finds in himself ; or, as we may rather 
maintain, when he begins to inquire into the 
constitution and meaning of the outward order, 
he seems to find in it that spiritual affinity with 
his own being which enables him to treat it as 
a true, if temporary, home, in which he may 
grow tp maturity, and which he hopes more 
and more fully to explore. His native and in- 
stinctive teleology is sufficiently reinforced by 
the critical and reflective work of his intelligence 
to enable him to rise to the rational conviction 
that the development of the world, in all its 
parts and stages, is the expression of a divine, 
plan, which is being slowly consummated 
throughout the centuries. 

We have, in this concluding chapter, to seek 
for further justification for this attitude which 
man adopts. Let us insist, once more, that it 
is an attitude rather than an argument. We 
must admit that the argument from design can- 
not logically prove the existence of an intelligent 
God who acts for ends. Our reasoning cannot 
be thrown into a form which will satisfy the 
requirements of strict logic The superstructure 
is greater than the particular foundation will 
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bear. But the same critici^r^ is, perhaps, valid 
of any argument which endeavours to demon- 
strate the existence and character of God. No 
finite mind can completely mirror the infinite. 
All our reasonings about God are attempts to 
unfold the meaning of a belief or an idea, of 
which we already find ourselves possessed when 
thought awakes to consciousness of itself ; and 
the belief or idea is greater than the ..partial 
interpretations of it. But our failure does not 
render our reasonings utterly untrustwot thy. 
They may be sound, so far as they go ; and, 
because they cannot travel the whole distance, 
they are not therefore to be discredited for .that 
portion of the journey which they can accomplish. 
Faith, trust, conviction, play no small part in 
any attempt which we may make to construe to 
ourselves the meaning of the wonderful universe 
which surrounds us. This is true, not only of 
the attempt to interpret the universe religiously, 
but also of the attempt to interpret it scientific- 
ally. Without a trust that Nature is an orderly 
system, and that the skies will not tumble in upon 
his head to crush him, the man of science could 
not proceed one step in his investigation of the 
mysteries of life and matter. Our ordinary life 
of the home and the market-place reposes on a 
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basis of faith. Equally does the life of scientific 
or philosqphic inVeltigation so repose. There 
is no system of thought devised by man which 
can completely explain the nature and meaning 
of reality. Somewhere, sooner or later, we are 
brought to a standstill and are bound to confess 
that, for the moment at any rate, reasoning can 
go no farther. Yet we must live and act, nay, 
we must try tt> present to ourselves intellectually 
the meaning of the world as a system of com- 
pletely articulated thought. We are convinced 
that it is such a rational system, and where we 
cannot know we trust. Unless we are content 
to be simply sceptical (and an attitude of utter 
scepticism is self-contradictory, and so impossible 
for men, either as practical or speculative beings), 
we must, and habitually do, adopt, in the last 
resort, beliefs which reason can never completely 
justify. They do not contradict reason, but 
reason, cannot explicate in its own terms all 
their content. Such is our attitude in the case 
of the argument from design, an argument 
which carries with it great weight, and which 
is strengthened when taken in connection with 
other arguments for God’s existence. Behind 
the terms of logical inference, in which the 
argument is cast, lies the larger conviction, and 
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this will always remain operative despite any 
explanations which science^ n^ay give.of adapta- 
tions in Nature. For we cannot observe adap- 
tations without wondering at them, without 
seeing in them a significance, without regarding 
them as expressive of a purpose. 

But our conviction that the world-process is 
purposive, and therefore ultimately the expres- 
sion of mind, rests upon a deeper foundation, 
which is discovered when we analyse what we 
mean by causality. That nothing can happen, 
that is, that no event or change can come into 
being without an appropriate and adequate 
cause for the same, is, of all truths, the one 
"perhaps most firmly held by man. Our pro- 
gressive interpretation of the changing universe 
around us is just an attempt to discover causes. 
The whole work of science is to investigate 
causes, and so to reduce to order the sequences 
of phenomena in the* world outside us. The 
orderly sequences which science discovers she 
calls “ laws of Nature,” meaning by “ law ” an 
observed uniformity of behaviour. A law of 

1 See, however, for a theory of science as “ descriptive,” 
Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism ; also Taylor’s Ele- 
ments of Metaphysics, p. 174. 
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Nature is nothing more than a statement of the 
way in which cer|ai ‘ happenings or events oc- 
cur, have occurred in the past, and will, under sim- 
ilar conditions, occur in the future. Sequence, 
therefore, seems so far to be the key-note 
of physical causation. Yet, clearly, sequence is 
not enough. There is more in cause than the 
idea of sequence , indeed, analyses reveals that 
sequence is rite least important element in our 
conception of causality, and one which, in our 
final interpretation, we may have to discard 
altogether. We need, in addition, the idea of 
productive power. A cause, as we say, does 
something. In the language of science, a 
causal action involves an expenditure of force 
or energy. Power is a more important dement 
than sequence in our conception of cause. We 
must note, in passing, that the idea of law con- 
tains no conception of efficiency. It is some- 
times thought that the discovery of a law of 
Nature provides us with a complete explanation 
of the series of phenomena grouped under the 
law. EUit a moment’s reflection shows us that 
the discovery of a law tells us nothing at all in 
way of explanation of any series of changes. 
What has been made plain to us is merely the 
order in which the changes in question happen. 
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Why they so happen still remains to be dis- 
covered. The source of pctw^r is still concealed. 
That there is power is something which we 
cannot doubt. Force or energy is a conception 
underlying all the investigations of physical 
science, which has gone far in the direction of 
treating all energy in terms of quantitative 
measurement. We know (unless, indeed, recent 
discoveries about the nature of matter may 
compel us to modify our views) that the amount 
of energy in the world is a fixed and constant 
quantity, and that, though the forms of energy 
may change, the total amount remains the same, 
loss of energy under one form being compen- 
sated for by the appearance of precisely the same 
amount of energy under another form. 1 Redis- 
tribution of energy, therefore, is the formula which 
expresses the nature of the changes occurring 
in the physical universe. But it is not a formula 
which in any way satisfies our demaqd for a 

m 

1 Since the whole range of the universe is not open to our 
investigation, we cannot assert positively that the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy is true of all physical reality. 
At the same time, the truth of the doctrine has been so 
widely established by physical science, that it may be ac- 
cepted as a truth, which obtains for any closed material 
system. 
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causal explanation. All that science succeeds 
in doing is to traVe b^ck any event to the ante- 
cedent conditions from which it has arisen. But 
these antecedent conditions have themselves to 
be referred to other antecedent conditions, and 
those again to others, and thus we find ourselves 
confronted with an infinite or endless ‘regress, 
and with the task of tracing out the course of a 
stream which* has no determinate source. Now 
such a conception as this of an infinite regress 
cannot satisfy the demand of my intelligence 
for an explanation of events. An infinite re- 
gress interpreted solely in physical terms is 
ultimately unthinkable, and endless redistribu- 
tions of energy throw no light upon the great 
problem of the source of energy. Our minds 
persist in asking of what nature is the produc- 
tive power which is at work in the universe. 

Let us observe that we could not ask such a 
question at all unless we had already had ex- 
perience of power. If you could imagine a 
being endowed solely with the sense of sight 
and Without any capacity for initiating action, 
for such a being the word power would, I sup- 
pose, have no meaning. All that such a being 
would be aware of would be a sequence of 

changes, and causation would be for it, what 
18 
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some sensationalist thinkers have unsuccessfully 
tried to make it, a mere m fitter of phenomenal 
succession. From whence, then, do we derive 
our conception of power ? In the first place, 
from the sensations of pressure and resistance 
which we experience as our bodies come into 
contact ‘with the material world. We become 
aware, in this way, of the existence of objects 
outside us which can act upon ofir own bodies 
and with which we are brought into physical 
contact. But, secondly, a far more important 
and deeper source of the conception of power 
is to be found in our own volition. The root 
element in the whole causal idea is to be sought 
in our knowledge of ourselves as willing, or 
volitional, agents. We do things ; we exert 
effort ; we attend to certain incidents in the 
changing scene around us, and can compel a 
flagging consciousness to arouse itself and ob- 
serve what is happening. We act for ends, and 
deliberately seek out the means to reach them. 
Our causal activity is purposive. And we pos- 
sess the consciousness that we are doing these 
things freely, that we are, in a word, creative, 
or self-determining, centres of power. We are 
not mere channels through which flow tides of 
energy which we cannot control, but we possess 
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a real initiative, .a true causal agency. If we 
are told that' we*ai*e deceived, and that whet 
we seem ourselves to do is being done in us, 
and through us, by another agency, we decline 
to Believe it. Our awareness of ourselves as 
free causal agents is an ultimate fact of spiritual 
experience, and we refuse to hold ourselvfes 
the victims of an illusion which affects all that 
gives most meaning to our own personality. 
Further, we are moral beings for whom the 
word “ought” has a vital significance, and we 
know that “ ought ” involves “ can,” that free- 
dom is the correlative of duty, and that we 
praise and blame ourselves and others for ac- 
tions for which we hold the agents responsible. 
To take away freedom is to take away morality, 
or, at least, to rob it of more than half its glory. 
It is as a moral being who accounts himself 
responsible for his actions that man becomes 
most deeply aware of the meaning of power 
and causality. The innermost significance of 
the conception of cause is derived from the 
central shrine of human personality. From 
that centre we investigate outwards, and, when 
we find in the world around us all the signs of 
change and productive power, even though the 
actual power be hidden from us, we can do 
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nothing else to satisfy our craving for an ex- 
planation of such change lhan interpret it in 
terms of a causality like our own, in terms, that 
is, of a Divine Will. Our primitive ancestors, 
in that phase of religion known as animism, 
referred the changes which they saw around 
them, the movement of the leaf, the dancing of 
the stream, the upspringing of the herb, to the 
activity of spirits of woodland and water and 
meadow. For them (so natural was this mode 
of interpretation) the whole world was peopled 
with spiritual powers, with beings who, by their 
creative activity, caused all the changing pheno- 
mena of Nature, and man saw everywhere his 
own image reflected back from the world around 
him. Our advance in knowledge has been in 
the direction of referring natural changes to 
will, conceived as one, rather than as many ; 
but it is still a will, interpreted in terms of our 
own will, which thought posits as the ultimate 
cause of the changes *ln the material world. 
We have not, that is, left the path trodden by 
those early feet, only the path has carried us 
into sight of a new prospect. And, however 
far the path may still go, however long may be 
the story of human thought, it is impossible 
that man can ever interpret God except in 
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terms of free, creative will. Will, equally with 
intelligence, is tile Element upon which wc must 
insist as being part of the essential nature of 
God. There is -a danger that philosophical 
speculation may construe God’s being in terms 
of thought alone and may forget to emphasise 
the quality of will. But a God, so conceived, 
is not a God whom man can either love or 
worship- indeed, can we, we may ask, form 
any intelligible conception of an existence which 
consists of pure thought alone ? Of pure thought 
we have no experience whatever. Our own 
thought is always combined with will, and, we 
may add, with feeling also. If there is any- 
where a purely thinking being we can form po 
idea of his mode of existence. Intelligence and 
will, however, whether in ourselves or God, are 
not to be treated as two distinct faculties. The 
days of a facultative or departmental psychology 
are numbered. Personality is an indivisible 
unity, in which you can indeed distinguish ele- 
ments, as opposed to faculties, but whose activity 
involves, at each moment, the whole richness of 
the nature. 

Here, then, in the thought of creative will, our 
minds find that final interpretation for which 
they are looking. Here lies the only possible 
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solution of the great causal problem. For what 
we wish to discover is a tru4 dause, a cause, that 
is, which cannot be treated as a mere effect of 
anything antecedent to it, but which contains 
within itself the spontaneity and productive 
energy from which flows freely the river of 
uftiversal change. We ourselves, if the verdict 
of our self-knowledge and experience can be 
trusted, are, in our limited degree/such creative 
causes. Physically regarded we are effects of 
antecedent conditions ; regarded spiritually we 
may in part be so, but there does come a 
point in our analysis of moral personality where 
we are obliged to stop in our regress and. to 
confess^ that we cannot be entirely interpreted 
in terms of antecedent conditions, but have the 
power of true self-determination and can origin- 
ate change. Such freedom, of course, we owe 
to God, but, in creating us, He made us free. 
He caused us to be causes of our owtT acti- 
vities, limiting His own power thereby (for 
no less a consequence follows from our ad- 
mission of human freedom), but thereby also 
rendering possible the existence of a kingdom 
of moral personalities, whose wills were their 
own, in order that they might make them 
His. 
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Two points, m conclusion, invite our further 
consideration. \ 4 - 

( a ) The first is, that, in our own experience, 
the deepest significance of will is to be found in 
connection with moral action. The stupendous 
importance of will and free causality i? best 
revealed by the peculiarly ethical factors* of 
remorse, responsibility, the emotions of shame 
and revererifce, the consciousness that we might 
have done otherwise than we have done. And, 
when we regard man as a moral being, we at 
once think of his life as purposive. The con- 
ception of purpose, which is dominant when you 
consider man as an intelligent agent acting for 
ends, is even more prominent when you think 
of him as a moral being acting for mdral ends 
and striving to realise moral ideals. This, I 
suppose, would be admitted by any one. But. 
if we admit it, then, it appears to me, when we 
transfer the conception of will to God’s causal 
activity, it is difficult not to interpret that activity 
in terms of moral purpose. The inference, I 
admit/ is not logically valid ; but it is important 
to remember that it is not bare will devoid of 
all richer significance which we carry over 
naturally and attribute to God. Bare will has 
no meaning. A will must will something, must 
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seek some end, must invest jtself with other 
attributes besides that of mete Efficiency. And, 
as we cannot think of our own volitional activity 
except in terms of ends which ultimately 1 take 
a moral colouring, so we cannot think of God 
except as purposing moral ends. It might be 
retorted that God may will an immoral end, just 
as a man, in virtue of his freedom, can, and does, 
will to do evil. From the point oF view of our 
present argument that is a fair retort ; but, even 
so| the objector has granted what we are pri- 
marily contending for, namely, the existence of 
a will with a content and characteristics, seeking 
positive ends which it conceives as worth pur- 
suing. What we must banish from our minds 
is the 'thought of bare, indeterminate will 
Whether the Divine will is more appropriately 
to be thought of as seeking evil ends rather 
than good ones is another question, to which, 
I imagine, there is not likely to be given any 

t 

1 Man’s ends take a moral colouring^ “ ultimately,” that is, 
if life is viewed as a whole. It is possible, of course, to 
take a single activity of man, a single act, and say that it has 
no moral colour, eg., if I knock the head off a poppy when 
on a walk, you could hardly read a moral purpose into the 
act, but if I spent the whole afternoon in so doing you would 
rightly charge me with waste of time, 
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other answer than^that the Divine purpose must 
include what we yfcean by morality. For, i f 
God is thought of as seeking evil, as saying 
deliberately, like Milton’s Satan, “ evil be ihou 
my good,” then we are confronted by the fact 
of morality, and man’s recognition that his 
highest good consists in the pursuit of moral 
ends. How can man condemn himself, as he 
does, for pursuing evil ends if God pursues 
them ? On such a theory man’s moral life be- 
comes meaningless. Whatever our character- 
isation of ultimate reality may be, it must be 
consonant with our appreciation of moral good- 
ness and our pursuit of ethical ideas. Because, 
then, moral purpose is ultimately connected with 
human free causality, and because such free 
causality finds its chief significance in the moral 
sphere, it becomes natural for man to think of 
the Divine causality as moral. And, the greater 
the importance which man attaches to the moral 
aspect of life, the more readily will he see in 
God’s causal activity the expression of a moral 
purpose. r His conviction that the universe is 
a home of order, and that he can trust it, will 
ripen into a conviction that it is a home of moral 
order. The basis of his trust will 'be moral 
He will feel that it is a moral will which is 
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guiding its destinies ; in otfyer words, that in 
and behind its changing processes lives a per- 
sonal and moral being. 

(£) The second point to consider is this. Is 
there any necessary contradiction between the 
scientific account of causation in the physical 
universe, and the religious account of it which 
refers all natural changes to the creative activity 
of a personal will? Are the laws of Nature to 
be regarded as modes of a Divine volition ? 1 
Is there anything foolish or contradictory in so 
construing them? That any difficulty at all 
should be felt upon this point is due, I believe, 
to the prevalence of an imperfect conception of 
what ‘will is. Just as we are often taught that 
creation must mean creation out of nothing, and 
forget that any change whatever is really created 
change and involves the emergence of something 
which was not there before, so we haye come 
to think of will as capricious, arbitrary, indeter- 
minate activity. Will is regarded as consisting 
of what Martineau describes as “detached spurts 
of power,” not a steady, continuous, activity, but 

1 For a full discussion of this problem see Fraser’s Philo- 
sophy of Theism , second series of lectures, lecture ii., “ Causa- 
tion Theistically Interpreted ”. 
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an intermittent ope, fitful in its operation, and* 
owning many inteyvals of quiescence. Of this 
nature, certainly, is much of our own volitional 
activity. We pursue ends for a while and then 
weary of the pursuit. Intervals <>f sleep inter- 
rupt our conscious activity. We find it difficult 
to concentrate our attention for any lfingth «f 
time on a given point. We do not succeed in 
rounding off dll our energies in the prosecution 
of some few, great dominant purposes which 
shall give unity and connection to our life. We 
will, but we have to will to will. Our freedom 
is a possession of which we only become aware 
if we try to enjoy it, and we do not make the 
continuous attempt. And so we come to think 
of will as necessarily connected with intermittent 
and somewhat capricious activity. Then, when 
science shows us a world in which activities are 
always uniform, where strict order reigns, and 
where nothing is that errs from law,” we begin 
to wonder if, after all, the conception of will 
can be applied to such activities, whether will 
is not something too volatile and wayward to 
be a satisfactory explanation of movements so 
orderly in their procession and so strictly deter- 
mined in their relation to the past. But, surely, 
if there existed a perfect will, a will “ without 
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variation or shadow that is cast by turning,” the 
activities of that will wouidp be continuous and 
orderly. Unvarying law, that is, unvarying 
sequence among phenomena, would be the con- 
sistent and natural expression of such a perfect 
will, and the iron necessities of Nature, which 
ftbw seem to be at the opposite pole from all 
that we mean by freedom, would be the com- 
plete expression of the highest? freedqm. In 
this way the laws of the material universe may 
be construed as the expression of the unchang- 
ing purposes of God. Where is the contradic- 
tion between this theistic view and the view 
of physical science? There is none. Science < 
gives you her view of natural causation without 
regard to the spiritual significance of the same. 
The theist adds on to the scientific view other 
elements, which he derives from a consideration 
of man’s place in the universe as a moral per- 
sonality. He admits all the facts which science 
adduces, only he looks at them in a new light. 
He admits the explanation which science has 
to offer as to the mechanism by which physical 
changes come to be, but he urges that these ex- 
planations are not self-explanatory, and need, in 
their turn, another explanation, which he finds 
in the postulate of a Divine will which works 
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through the mechanism of Nature to reach 
moral ends, The<nily quarrel which the theist 
has with the man of science arises, if the latter 
offers his partial and abstract explanations as 
complete explanations. He, speaking in the 
name both of philosophy and religion, reminds 
the physicist that a higher synthesis is possible, 
and one which shall do justice to those spiritual 
factors of experience, which the man of science 
is bound to leave on one side if he would carry 
his investigations to a successful issue. Science, 
then, shows us the orderly sequences of pheno- 
mena, and construes all physical changes in 
terms of the redistribution of energy. It re- 
mains for a deeper inquiry to interpret the facts 
in another manner, and, by an act of faith, if 
jou will, only not a faith divorced from reason, 
to rise to the conviction that 

^The whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

The lower causality of Nature is interpreted by 
the higher causality of man. The beginning is 
once more explained in the light of the end. 

If, now, we can climb to the height of a true 
theistic faith, we then turn back and retraverse 
our road ; but we carry with us the illumination 
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which shone for us on the sapreme summit of 
vision ; and we see, in all tthe successive stages 
of Nature’s evolution, the self-revelation (I see 
'no reason why we should «be ashamed of the 
word) of a Personal God and the gradual un- 
folding of the spiritual meaning of the universe. 
Ftom matter to life, from life to consciousness, 
from consciousness to self-consciousness and 
morality, and the emergence 6f beings who 
know themselves as persons and call God a 
Father — these are the stages through which 
God has been gradually revealing to men His 
own nature and His eternal purposes. And we 
wait for the completion of the revelation. For « 
man is only in the making. His powers of 
thought and action are not yet fully ripe. He 
has much more yet of God to know. Each, 
generation of men, as it arrives upon the scene, 
looks’ through the archway of its experience and 
sees beyond it, gleamjng, u 

That untravelled world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever, as we move. 

The vision would be intolerable, and would 
mock us, if it were not that we are so constituted 
that, where knowledge fails, there conviction 
steps in to steady and inspire us. Thus we go 
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through life, assiyed that the power behind 
phenomena, whos^ ceaseless activity has pro- 
duced our own moral being, cannot be less than 
moral, and so can.be eternally trusted. “In 
““Him,” — it is the theist’s reasoned conviction — 
“ we live, and move, and have our being.” 
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Aristophanes. I 1 1 K I !• t ,’C R Translated 
into English by K. W. Huntingford, 
M.A. Cr. 8710. 2 s. bdl ‘ » 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHhAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheaper 
issue. Dewy 8 vo, 10 s. 6 d, net. 

Ashton (R.). See Little Bit e Books. 

Atkins (H. 0 .). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 

DanyBvo. $s. net. 

Atkinson (T. [).). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 20a Illustrations. Reap. 8t^. 
3-T. 6 d. net. 

*A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Auden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities 

Aurelius (Marcus). See Standard Library 
and W. H. D. Rouse. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Aves (Ernest). See Books on Business. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 
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Baden -Powell (P. S, S.)» V, ajor-General, 
THE DOWNFALL OF IVREM i'EH. A 
Diary of Li f«? Ashanti, 1 895* 1 JK yrtrated. 
Third Edition, _ Large Cr. 8**. 

A Colonial Edition is also nubbshed. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 18, A. 
With nearly too Illustrations, Fourth 
Edition. Large Cr. 81 to. 6s. • 
t ry., A Colonial Edition is also published. 
■m&frtC: (Richard). THE 1 A K E OF 
COMO. Cr. 8vo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Bailey ( 4 . C,), M.A. See Cowpcr 
Baker <W. 0 .), M.A. See Junior F:.amina- 
tion Series. 

Baker (Julian L.), K.I.C., ECS See BrAs 
on Business. 

Balfour (Graham), 1 ' il K L 1 E F. O F 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition , Two Vo!umeslJ)cmy8vo. 251. tit \ 
A Colo ■. il Edison A also published. 
Bally (S. C.). See Commercial Series. 
Banks (Elizabeth L,). T H K AUTO- 
BIOGRAPH V OK A 'NEWSPAPER 
< URL.’ Second Edition Cr.Vino. 6s. 

A Colonial liLOiti^on is aiso published. 

f arham(R. H.). See Little Library. 

arlng (The Hon. Maurice'. WHII 
""STHE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Tfrbd Edition. Demy <\ve. ys. 6d.net. 

A Coburn 1 Edition is. a! ’ published. 
Baring -Gould (SO. *Ji!l LIFE OF 
NAPtMJ-ON J./'.WPARM:. Withove.- 
450 Illustrations in the Text, and ia Photo- 
, grivuie Plates. Gilt top. Large quarto 

THE* TRAGEDY OF THE CACSARip 
VVlth numerous Illustrations irom Bust*, 
etc. FtJ'tk Ldition. Soy at 
■ipIW. toJ, oa! net. 

A ROOK 0 F F AIRY TA L E S. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. Euc kraut. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY’ TAD S. With 
“** numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Second Ednion. Cr. Zvc. Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition it also p.iblEhfcd. 

THE VICAR OF MORWF.NSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Cr. 8 vo. 
3s. 6 d. 

DARTMOOR; ADepjriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Ci. 8ro. 6 s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. Illustrated. 
Twovolumes. Vol. j. Devon. Second Edit. on. 
Vol. 11. Cornwall. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6r. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8t >0. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

-A Colonial Edition also |>ulii&hcd. 


•THEFHIN* Illortmted Cr. to*, fit, 

A BOOK OF GHOSIS. W ith 8 llloatra* 
tions by D. Mux wav Sm~iu Second Edi- 
tion. C > . hr'/*. 6s. 

A C' !nmal Edition is 5 pti hits' «d. 

OLD COUNTRY M r E. With 67 IHnxtra 
li >ns. Fifth Edition. Lar^e C^pPr. . t s. 

A ! A K LAN T > OF C - L N ’i R V SONG : 
English Folk Songs wit h then Traditional 
Melodies. Collect'd and aKanprd by b. 
Uaunij-G jvi o ai.d F. I’. Snirt-PAf >, 
D/m) 4/0. os 

SONGS OF f’HE WEST: loll S«n«»s c. ’ 
Devon and CornvAdt. C llegfed from tue 
M out ns of the t 'eoplei ByS. Baking-Gould, 
M.A., and i-j - uKirw<xn> SHm*i*AKr>, M.A. 

J New and PcvNeJ Ld'tion, under the musical 
editorship oi Ck. 11. J. Shat ^Principal of 
! the H.< . fiste?'! Consmtitoir* / urge Im- 
1 ferial Sr <>. 5 net. 

| See al ■<> Little Grides and Half-Crown 
Library. 

j Barker (Aldred F.). See Tex 'books of 
Technology. 

| Barnes (W., IL), IU>. See Cburcbn an’« 
j Bible. 

I Barnett (Mr#. P. A.). Sec Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
j COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 

• ar. 6</. Key % 3s.net. Sec also Junior School 
Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. 1 TEXTS FOY- SKR* %ONS. With 
j a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 

' tV. 8z'o. 3s. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. 0 .), F.R.S.E. See C. G. 
Robertson. 

BastablefC. F.), M.A. See S Q-S. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A POOF OF 
THE COUNTRY AND T)* 5 >\ 1 ARJ)KN. 
Illustrated by F. CarriJthrks Goui.o and 
A. C, Gould. Prmy 8 vo. iur, 6 d. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS, heap. 8 vo. 3 x. 6 d 

Batten (Lorlnjr W.), Ph.D., S.T.I). THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. 
net. 

Beaman(A HtiJme). PONS ASINORUM ; 
OR, A GL'DE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition. Leaf 8vn. 2 t. 

Beard (W. $.). See Junior Examination, 
Series and Beginner's Books. 

Beckford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Pagkt, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Beckford (William). See Little Library. 

Beeching (H. ,*C.), M.A. ? Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Becbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

Illustrated, Demy 8ve. ys. 6d.net. 

Bebmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Brx.NAKO HoUSand. Fcap. ivo, y. 6d. 
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Bftlloo (HHlalre). PARIS. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

♦MARIK ANTOINETTE. With many 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12 s. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BelIot(H. ri. L.), M.A. THETNNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown J vo. 6s. net. 

See also L. A. A. Jones. 

Bennett (W. H.) ( M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 

2 s. 6d. r 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Third 
Edition . Cr. 8 vo. js. Cd. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD’S BOARD : 
Communidu Addresses. Fcap. 8 vo. 3$. 6 d. 
net. 

Benson (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
119th Psalm. Cr. 8 vo. 5s. 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Betham- Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE' 1 N 
FRANCE* Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Demy 8 vo. ' 7 s. 6 d* net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bldez (M.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Bigj'fs (C. R. D.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
mbit, r .. r 

Bindley (T. rferL>rt). B.D. THE OECU- 
MEN I CAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Cr. 8m 6s. 

Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8m 
10s. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Blnyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS Cr. 8 vo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

♦WILLIAM BLAKE. In 2 volumes. 
Quarto. £r, 1 s. each . 

Vol. i.— The Book of Job. 

Birnstlngl (Ethel), See Little Books on Art. 

Blackxnantle (Bernard). See I. P. L. 

Blair (Robert). Seel.P.L, 

Blake (William). See I.P.L. and Little 
Library. 

Blaxland (B.), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (T. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S GARDEN, Illustrated, j 
Fcap. 8 vo. 3s. 6d . ; leather , 4;, 6d. net. 

See also Antiquary’s Books. j 


Blouet (Henri). See Beginner’s Books. 
Boardra n (T. H.), M.A* See Textbooks 

of Science . f 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of' France. THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
Demy 8 vo. 2ir. net. By Command of the 
King. 

Body (George), D.D. T H E S 0 UL> 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Tugs 

from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Pott8vo. 2s. 6ak 
Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 
Boon (F. C.). See Commercial Series. 
Borrow (George). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis, Mt’A. Wjth ^Illustrations. 
Cr. 8 vo. Third Edition. 3 s.*6d, 

Botting (C. G.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8 vo. 2 s. See alsu 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boulton (E. S.\ M.A. GEOMETRY ON- 
MODERN LINES. Cr. 8m as. 

Boulton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 Illustr^ 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8 vo. is. 6 d. nvT. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A.^Wirh 
49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, is. 6d. net. 
Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations^ from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. 16/no. 2s. 6d. /• 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO 
< With Verses by W. Boyle and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neilson. Super Royal 
x 6mo. 2 s. « / ^ 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. See I.ittle GtpAfi®. 
Bradley (J. W. ). See Little Books on Art- 
*Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA. 

Illustrated. Demy 8m 12s.6d.net. 
Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson).^ 
A CONCISE HANDBOOX.OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 
8m 3r. 6d. 

Brooke (A. S,), M.A. SLINGSBY AND 
SL 1 NGSBY CASTLE. Illustrated. Cr 
8 vo. 7 s. id. 

B rooks (E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Brown (P. H.) f LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8m 
7 s. 6 d. net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition . 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. ; also Demy 8 vo. 6 d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illwiirated 
by H. B. Neils un. Cr. 5 m 3s. 6dT^ \ t 
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Buckton ”( A. M.) THEteUFDEf OF 

ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic. nSecmd Ediliott. 
Cr. 8vo. 3^. <W. net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Pla;« Fourth. 

Edition , . Cr. 5r<?, i net ® * 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. v/i t h over .o-> 
Coloured Plate., and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal 8r>o. A. «. net. 
»Bnll (Paul), Army Chaplain. GUI) AND 
1 A 3 HWL SOLDIERJ. Secmd Fditiun. 
Cr. 8evf, 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bulley(Miss). SceS-O.S. 

Bunyan (John), THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with :ui hUrodiio'ion, 
by C II. Firth, M , A. W,tn l [lustra 
tions by R. Annina Lvll. Cr. Rr'o. 6«. 
See also Library of Devotion ana Standard 
Library. 

Burch (Cl. *,), M*\., e'.R.S. A MANE \L 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8 vo. ys. 

Burgess (Clelett). GOOFS AND HOWTO 
liE THEM. Illustiai- d. Small \to. 6s. 
Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 
Burn (A. E.), D. D,, Prcbcndaiy of Lichfield. 
S^See Handbooks ol Theology 
Btiwd. H.), II . D. See i binary of Devotion. 
Burnand (Sir F. C. ). R EGOR DS AN D 

REMINISCENCES. Whh a Portrait by 
H. v. HkIv! >men. Cr. Bro. Fourth and 
Che ape r Frit iiott. 6.r. 

A Colonial Edition i-> al>o published. 
Burns (Robert), THE POEMS OK. Edited 
hy A :-H)RK w 4 an(; and 'V. A.Ckmgik. Wi;’ 
Portrait. Third Edition. Ifemy V 'O, gtn 
tof^-Cr v y, mm 

urnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN- 
SCHOOLS. Cr. Sw. 3 jr. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I P.L. 

‘•Butler (Joseph)* See Standard Library. I 
Caldecott (Alfred), 1 >.I). Sec Handbook-, 
of Theology'. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, u. e.<;h. Or I 
in three Boohs, price ?d. t 2d., and yd. f 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross). THIRTY J 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Ivo. ! 
7 s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Canning (George). See Little Library. 
Capey (E. F. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Careless (John). See I . P. L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 18 s. 


| THE LIFE aND LETTERS OF ''JHVE® 
CROMWELL. With an IntfMuctJ t 
by C, H. 'irth, M.A.. and Notes 
Appendices by Mr*. S. C Lomas. Thre. 

I 01 a mcs. Demy 3 *' 0 . tS s. > r f , 

Carlyle .If, M. and A. J.), M.A S e Leadei. 

of Kto.ii'- ion. 

* Carpenter (Margaret). ' r PiJ£ CHILE 
r N ART. lliustiiittd. C.r. CK\ 6.r. 

ChamberlTt .Wilbur B.). ORDERED 

I TO CH" N A. Cr 1' w. 6.1. 

A Colonial Edition is also p . Missed. 

Chaun .r fC. C ) and Roberts (M. L \ 
LACKtoAEiNG IN T HE M HE AND.,, 
PAST AN D PRJilSEM With 16 fud- 
y.g< IllutiAaiWns. Cr $vo.*2S. 6d. 

Cnapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatter* 4*" (Thomas). See Standard 
Li hr ry. 

1 Chenur ddd ord), THE I *TTKRS 0\ 
TO Ills SO'. Lidded, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Stkactky, -nd Notes by A 
Caltiik.'I'. 7 wti l'i ’urnrs. Cr.Hro. r •*. 

^Chesterton (G. K.). DiCKENX. With 
Portraits and l!lusrrat«on% Unty Boo. 
7 s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edit-on is also published. 

Christian (F. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. VevtyBvo. ix». 6 d. net. 

Cicero. See Classical IT am.lationn. 

Clarke (F. A .), M.A. Sec Leadei s of Religion. 

Cleather (A. I,.) and Crump (B.). 

RICHARD WAGNER'S MUSIC 
DRAMAS: Interpretation, embodying 
Wagncis own explanations. In Four 
Volumes. Fcap Sue. us. bd. each . 

Voi.. 1.- Tin-: Rini, ok Tint Nnucuirc. 

Vol. 1 1. — Pa km i- Af,, LoitKNt.iUr, and 
Tjik Hot yGiiail. 

Voi.. 111.— T k. stan ana'Isoldk « 

Clinch (Ci.). See Little Guides*** * 

Clough (W. T.). See Jtlfhor School Books. 

Coast (W. G.), TLA. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS 1 N VI. KG I L. Cr. 8 vo. 

Cobb (T.). See Little Blue Books 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSA LM S : with a Commentary. Demy Bvo. 
ioj. bd. net . 

Coleridge (S. T.), SELECTIONS FROM. 
Edited by \kthhr Symons. Fcap. %%>o. 
is. 6d. net. 

Colllngwood (W. G.). Sec Half-Crown 
Library. 

Collins AV. E.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILl UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOM N I U M ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER Pi. U RIM A SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. ‘Three Guineas net. 

Combe (William). See I. P.L. 

Cook (A. M.), M.A. See E. C. Marchant.’ 
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Cookes T «yIo«' (R. W.). See S.Q.S. 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN : FcaP. 4 to. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.4to. is. 
Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotea (Roaetnary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Ecap. 8tv. 2.''. td. ; leather , 3$, 6 d. net . 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Ecap. 87 >c. vs. 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. Demy 8 vo. ior. 6 d. net. 

Cox (J. Charles), LI.. D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary’s Books, and Ancient 
Cities. *, 

Cox (Harold), B. A. See S.Q.S. 

Crabbe (George). See Tuttle Library. 
Craigic ( W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. 8 7 >0. 2 s. f)d. 

Craik(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. G.). See Mary C. Danson. 
*Cross (J. A.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
RELIGION. Ecap. 8 •> , o. vs. 6 d. net. 
Crouch (W.). BRYAN KING. With a 
Portrait, Cr. 87 vo. 3s. 6 d. net. 
Cruikshank (G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With n 
Plates. Cr. 16 wo. is. 6 d. net. 

Crump (B.).. See L. Cleathcr. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.)* Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, anil Portrait:,. In 2 voh. 
Quarto. 1 5 s. ca< h. 

* A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Cunynghamt; (HvQ, C. B. , See Connoisseur ’s 
Library. 

Cutts (E. L.), D. 1 ). See Leaders of Religion, 
Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Ecap. 
&vo. is. 6 d. 

Dante. LA COM M El 4 A DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by PaoEtToymiel, 
M.A.,D. Lilt. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE PUKGATOHIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Ecap. Zvo. 2 s. 6 d. net . 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 
D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. Zvo. 
2 s. 6 d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 


| *Davey (Richfird). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations ! 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R. I. In 
Two (Poltfwes. Demy rtvo. 7 s. 6d. net. 
Each volume may be purchased separately. 
Vol. 1. — To a.d. 1500. 

VoL. II.— A.D. 1500 TO 1900, 

Davis (H..W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliof College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMiaw** 
AND ANGEVINS: To66-i2 7 *^With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. ioj. 6d. 
net. 

Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. Illustrated 
Dewy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Del bos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. 87 >0. 2 s. 

Demosthenes. T&E OJ-YNTHIACS AND 
PHILIPPICS. Translated® by Otho 
Holland. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
GALLIC EES. Edited by Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Ecap. W. vs. 

Dickens (Charles). See Lillie Library and 
LP.L. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. 8 
4.7, 6 d. net. " r * 

Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OK LIFE. Fourth Edition . Cr. 

8 7/0. 2 S. bd . 

Dickson (H. N.). F.R.Met. Sor. 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. Zuo. 

. , 2 jr. bd. „ 

Dilke (Lady). See S.Q.S. 

Dillon (Edward). See Coni^oi^^l,*»«i!^brary 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. - 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With an Introduction by 
AtHiUKTUS jEssour, D.D. Second Edition. 
Cr. 87 >0. 6.v. *" 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM 3 : Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Half-crown Library. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
vs. 6J. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8n>. 
vs. 6d. 

Dole (N. HO. FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. Demy 
Zvo. iv.s. net. 

Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8t to. 2 s - net. 

A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. Svo. vs. 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.)> D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.). See Books on Business., 
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DrtvertS. 8.), n.n.. nc.L,h 

Church, Regius Professor of 


,fanon of Cl.; h J 

, Regius Professor of xlebr^w iu the 
University of Oxford. SERMON? O') 
SUBJECT* CONNECTED W1 if I THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr? „ 1 


See also Westminster Commc unites. 

Dry(Wafteling>. See Little Gu 

Dryhurst (A. R.)» See Little Looks on At!. I 
Duguld (Charles). See Rooks o# Huskies ,. j 
i^nn<J.T) M D.Sc.,**ndMandeila(V. A.). * 
GftM&ALE LEM ENTARY science. 


With 114 Illustrations. Sec and h.dition . j 
Cr. 8»<* y. 6d, ! 

Dunstan (A. E.) t B.Sc. See Junior School, j 
Books and Textb oks of St ie r 
Durham (The Earl «f). /» Kl t * >KT ON 
CANADA. With an •nt'out.’otory Note, t 
Demy %vo. 41. 6d. n't. j 

Dutt (W. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK, Medium $vo. ud.net. 

THE NO". FOUR BROADS With 
coloured Illustrations by F:.-ank South 
gats. Cr, Rvo. 6s, Sec also Little Gui<’"'>. 
Earle (John), Bishop of Sal i-luvrv. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, c. A PIECE Of 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Pod 
tbtrzo. is net. 


JQdmonds (Major J. E.), R.L. : D.A.O.- 
^M.G. See W. llirkberk Wood. 


Edwards (Clement). S-a S.().S. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). Sec Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See f.P. L. 

*Egerton H. E., M.A. A HISTORY Ok 
VJRITJSll COLON! A L POLICY. New 


and Cheaper Issue. Demy Avo. yr. 6d. net. i 
A Coif»i.i:.i TI 'ill :i i* .« : » 1 i.li.-i. 1 

Ellaby <C. (i. 1 . ’1 h.* ; i -.1 8 

r.llcMtotrY-fjL 1 - *e- " .1. S: ■!. 

^ilwo'.d lliiomuh), ] ! i J . II*' I • ’'OK 
nil. Lli l. < >L. E bud : j f o. ( , UAtr, 
M.A. Cr. 8 vp. 6s. 

Epictetus. See W. H. D. Rouse, 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin LN- 
* CHIRIDlpN MlLl'lLS CHRISTIAN! 
and in Erifpish the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed i.y Wynken dr 1 
Worde, 15^ Fcap Hr-/? y. A//, net. ) 
Fairbrother ( W. H.). M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second j 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. y. 6d. 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 1 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. ?v». 6s. j 
A Colonial Edition is also published. j 
*Fea (Allan). BEAUTIES OF THE j 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With ; 
loo Illustrations. Demy Avo. i?s 6d.net. 
FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND, 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SEN 1 1 - 
MENT. With la Coloured Plates. Post 
16 mo. a s. 6 d. net. 

Fenrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fldler (T. Claxton), M.lnst, C E See , 
Books on Business. 


Fielding f Henry';- Str St.-nrirnd PG,*n . 
Flnn(S. W. ), M. A ; *« Jumor 1< v.^matK 
Series. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWEiX/S 
ARMY. A U /story of the J*i.,,hsh Soldier 
Civil Wars, the Ouum uwenlth, 

rot"c!o.«.v . ...... 

Fisher ;G, W.l, M A, A INALS OF 
S lUKY'SLUKY SCHOOL, Tdusirated. 
I'nnv Avo. ,u'. Id. 

FitzGerald Edward). THE F’ P-UY AT 
<*F OMAR Is. II \i’YAM it 1. 

Rio F ub :v'd ’. >t i . Unit's. \\nh ? Con 
memary hv Mr. Mii’iis t Its- * ; id . 

B'ography of Om.i§ hv 1 . D. Ross. C>. 
G .». Ov, *'•<■ MmiatuirT.ihi. try. 

* FitzGerald ( H. «V. A CON USE HAN D- 
BOOK ■- F CUMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fi 7f>. 1 \ ■ /. net & 

Flecke-(W. H.; v M.A.,D.(M„, Headmaster 
Of the Dion Clos* St I ml. Chdtenbfiiu. 
II 1 K S’iUDEN IMS P-.AYiK BOOK. 
Tl'll Tk\ / ol‘ M ■ n.NIJ.i . A. -ill Kvi MM. 
PiiAYfcu Aivr> l.n'i'.v. Witii 1 Intioduc- 

liens :md Notes, Cr. Rrvs 
Flux (A. W .), M. \. W iliiam 1 1,, vr Professor 
of Polit 1 al lv oiiuiiy in M'l.dl Umvcisuv, 
MontieM. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Di my Zz'o. 71. (>d. net. 

ForteBcueOVlrs. CL). Lrt*lr 5 '..inks on Art. 
Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRE 1 TSS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE PAR EAST, 
lliustraled. ( >. Hv-t?. */.. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 
Fraser (J. F.). ROUND 'I Ills WORTH 
ON A WHEEL. With i>.„ JlUuiraiions 
fourth FJtt.cn Cr ?,rO. lu 
A Colonial isdition is also publb hrd, 
French (W.), M.A. Sr»: Ttwtixjk^ of 
Scieno-. *♦»'** * 

Freudenrelch (Ed. voir). DAIRY I ’.AC 
TEr'IOLi »(« Y. A Slum M.om.d f >1 tnr 
Use of Stnd-nts liansl.u-d t »y (. R. 
Ainswor-i h 1 • a v is , M.A. Second hdiiton. 
l\t vised. ( > . 'ivo. vs. 6 . 7 . 

Fill ford (H. W.) f M.A, S*e Cbim bman's 
Bible, 

C. G.. and F. C. G, JOHN BUU/S AD- 
VI IN 'I L R t S IN Tills I- 1 MAI, WON- 
DERLAND. By Cham r,s- GtAkF, With 
46 Illustrations by F. (Iakki'tiikii r. Cnutn. 
Second Edition. Cr , H- vs 1.,. net. 
*Galiahcr (D.) and Stead (l». W.). THE 
COM PLLTE K U< .BY F< /« )T BALLER. 
\ 7 ith an Account of the T(/tjr of tht New 
Zealander's in England, Whth liluitra* 
tions. Dr/tty i)vo. ms. 6 d. net. 
GallichanfW, M.). See Little Guide's. 
Gambado (Geoffrey, ! 3 s:|.). w LP.L. 
Ga&keil (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev, Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Anti^uary'^ Book?. 
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George(H. B.)* M. A., Fellow ofNew College, I 
' OXjwd. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. 8 vo. 

6 d. 

a Historical geography of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 1#*, %s. (id. 

Gibblns (H. de B.), Litt.I)., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8 vo. ias. 6 d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. 8 vo. i s. 6 d. 

THE INIAUSTRIA^ HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr.Zvo. zs. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. zs. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and S.Q S. 
Gibbon (Edward). THE 1 ) EC LINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 
Gilt top , 8 s.bd.each. Al$o,Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Bikkbltk Hiil, 
LL.D. Demy Zvo, Gilt to;. Zs.bd. Also 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), I).D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester: See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Book*- on Art. 
Glnag (M. ). See k\ W yatt . 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcap. 8 vo. 
zs. 6 d. «n>'i 

Godley (A. I).), ivi.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Third Edition. Fcap . 8 vo. zs. bd. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition . . 

Fcap. 8 vo. zs. 6 d. , 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. 8 vo. a*, fid. 
Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF I 
WAKEFIELD. Fen A. pmo. With 10 j 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
J.eather, zs. 6 d. net. See also LP. L. and 
Standard Library. 

Goodrich- Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demy 8 vo, ys. 6d. net. 

T A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). See S.Q.S. 
Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. zs.b d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr. Zvo. , 
6 s. 1 


Gray (E. M'toteen). GERMAOTASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr.. 
Ss 'jo. zs. 6 a. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAWNl^TISM AND •ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 3.?. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREER AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Zvo. 3*. bd. Jr * 

Green (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. In Six Volumes. 
Demy Zvo. Vol. I. *{133*104 u.c.). 1 os. bd. 
net. 

Green well (Dora). See Miniature Library, 

Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated, C>. 8 vo. 2 s. bd. 

Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Greville Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 


Edited by J. A. St’ENDEt. Cr. Zoo. 
3.?. bd. net. 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Guiney (Louisa I.). HURRELL* 
FROUDE: Memoranda and CommeaC 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ios.6d.net." 
Gwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal 8 vo. 5 s. net. 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. 15s. net. 

Gaddon (A. C.). Sc.D., F,R.S. HEAD- 
* HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many I tiWW*i n d a 
Map. Demy Zvo. 15s. 

Hadfield (R. A.). See S.Q.S. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
Illustrated Second Edition, revised ^ 
Demy Zvo. 10s. bd. net. t 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Zvo. zis.net. 
Hamilton (F. J,), D.D, See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zvo. ros.Cd. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. 7s. bd. each. Vol. I. 
1200-16::. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTIC 1 SM. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap . 

8 vo. 3.?. bd. net. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 



GKNLKAJ. i.vrERATlikK 


Harrluoru (Clifford). JUEADING \ND ■ 
READERS. Fca/. Svo. f 2i -. bd. 1 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), Sec L>-tk- J,»'bi.uy. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND V/JSlVb.f. 

C*'. Zuo. it. met ’> t 

Heath (Frank R.). See Llttli Guides 
Heath (Dudley). Set Omr iinsem s Ei nry. 
Hello (Ernes*)* STUDIED IN SAtN'»'- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V, M. Crawford, Feat a-w* \j,. bd 
^enderson (B. W.), FVliow of Krct. , 
Lfcilege. Oxford. THE 1 IKE AN.) ; 
PRINtTPA'T'E OF THE EMPEROR | 

NKR^h Illir, Prated. A'V?" i he a per \ 

issue. Demy K y-o. 71. c,d net. 

AT INTERVAL /, ft; > 

Henderson (T. F. ). • Am ' i n Libra y and 

Oxford Kiourapbie* 

Henley (W. 6.). See H,' -1 f-Cro«'u Librmy. 
Henson (H. H. ), H. l >. , ( Mr Mr ot West n in -ter. 
APOSTOLICCJI J p«f JAN ITV : A Lius, 
tiatecl nj* the Epistles of Si, INi_.il to the 
Corinth i 

LIGHT AND LEA VI’ X [lis.owui 
Sm iAr, Shkmon 1 .. Em : v 
DISCIPLINE AND EVV, 

Herbert (George). 'A-r J ilu. ir v ol I >*’\' tion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia 
_ t in tt Libiniy. 

MeVvins (W. A. S.), R \. ENCLIM! 

1 K ADI'. AND HVW’CF JN TUI, 

S E V E N T E K X 1 H ( I*. X I l ’ K V. ( r. 8rv>. 
as. tii. 

Hewitt (Ethel AID A GOLDEN D«AE 

A T >aj P.-uk -it Pjo^*- ,ind V . c ■_ Jnn,r. 
8 ;-;? -.is. Oil. net. 

Hey wood (W.>. PA MG VXD P«bNT; . 

A Look ok Lose. in <1.1111 E" 1 iiuter., 



Hill (Clare). See Tex 1 boo 1, <- f Tecl ii’.lo ;y 
Hill (Henry), ]). V. H eadiu i*iei of the Koy . 
High S< bool, VS ■ •rct".)ei , Vain’ Colony. ' 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARil'IIME IK. 
Cr. U>0. JJ. Cfi. 

HiHey as (Howard C.). WEI H THE 
ROER FORCES. VViili 1 Illustrations. 
Second Edit ton. ( V. 8 r<F. of. 

A Colonial Edition i- .d o pubii -tied. 

Hirst (F. W.) Sec Nuuk - on Kudu . ms 
H obhouse (Emily,. THE KK r N! OF 
'1 HE WVK. With Map and lih-.i- itions. 

O. 8 VO. Do 

A Colonial Edition i, .il’-.i publi tied 
Hobhouse(L. Tr), Fellow of ( A X ., Oxfoid 
THE THEORV C>i RN< iW EE I RIF. 
Dewy e 6 vo. 10J ' <i, net. 

Hobson (J. A.), M.A. IV! ERNATION \E 
TRADE: A S' udy of E' onu.M!' Principle- 
Cr. 8 vo. as. bd. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVKRTV. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. 8 r'( 7 . -s. bd. 

Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. see Lc^dti.. of 
Religion. 


Hodgson (Mr* W.) HOW TO I. r >OTTIl 

01 5 1 ) CHIN ESE FORCE LA WF^fH 
Edition n ost Sw. bs. & 

Hogg t Thomas Jefferson). SHELL! 

j XT OXKOkP With an ’mroducuon 1 
; K. X Sr\. a-kfiuij. *<»/. 8r . as. mu, 
Hold’. Stone Hi ded Sec R<*>V* t 
1 hu-Ktes*. 

Holdtch (Sir T. <!.% K.C.W TH 
’NO. AN KORDi'.RLANU : beme 
PiMsun-’l Pernid < * Ewn ty Vr«rs. juIu 
t* ,tr.d. /hint B <o. no. tJ net 

A Cutouta 1 Kid 1 o: « i.s hIsh puh.ihited. 

Holdnworth V W N'j, M.A. A ItlsTG - ? 

1 > (•' ENCiEISli E.»V^d In J'svfl Fetu-we 
/, Dor. "y9k> i ns. 6^ net. 

Holland (Ca.on Scott). See Library 

DiVwtVn. 

H ol l (Rftiily). THE SECT* KT OF 1'OPl 
I A R ’TV : 1 1 >w to A< hiev«* ’iocud Succ*fc 
« 'r. hvc . d. net. 

t\ C< !■ »n 1 1 1 Edition is also juiblit bed 
Elolyoak {0. J. ). Till CO t) PER ATI Vi 
Ml ) V K M E N 1 O-DA V . Fourth F.d,t,o> 
Cr. rim, “.c < d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). d e Antiquary'? Poo. s 
Itoppner, ^ See 1 , rU- < .alh no, 

Hora.e. Seri i.. • n ,d Ti.tiisi.it if,n .. 
Horsburjflifl:. L.. S.). M.A. WATERLOO 
A Narrative and Ciittttsni. With Plan 
Second l.d'tnrn. ( , . hyv. 51-. Scr a Is. 
O' foul Kin .(.ipiiitM. 

HorthlA. C.). Sir I ••vtbm.ks of Trchnology 
' Horton (R. F-), D. D. See Lc.uin.of Relitriun 
J Hosie (Alexander). MANC 'll UR LA. VT'iti 
lUustranun • and a Map. Xc>ond Edition 
f Demy 9.VO. yt. t„t. net, 

A Colonial l ain ion is also published. 

How (F. »).). SIX Ckl’.VI SCHOOL- 
1 A1 \XTP.KS. With Portiaip and llluMrn 
! tion- .'trioiid ‘ d 1 lion DeiuyUwo. 7 s. bd. 

I Howell (Ci.). S. eS. O S. ’ 

Hudson (Robert). Ml V^FJAES OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE. f V1HMJ Illustrated 
t Dcnty V>vt>. 1 <p- net. 

Hughes (C. K.). 1HE PRAISE OF 
M LAKES PEA 1<E. An >n,;!r,h AuthoJ. 
o(,;y. With a PirCice by Sidnfv Lkk. 
/ ferny Hro. y\. (id. net 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM FROWN’S 
' Si IHM'EDMS. With an Intmduninn 
and Notes |.y Vi- if *>\ RknDam. I„eathrr, 
Koval j 'wo. s bd ref. 

Hutchinson (Horace (L) THE NFAV 
FOR VIST. illu . tinted in colour with 
50 ]'i. tmri by Wai t t u IS -.DAI.K and 4 
by Mis-, Lt.'cv Kkivit VVku h. Large 
1 Dim i' o; '/>. vi',. net. 

; Hutton (A. W.), M.A. S«c Leaders of 
1 Reh^u-n and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
' IJMURfV. _ V\’ith mnnv f 'lustrations, of 
v hif 1 . . a.e In C'n! >iu , by A. J’ts.n. Second 

Edition. Cr.Xno. bi. 

A Colonial Edition in aLo published. 
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JSNGWSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

' an lm^oduction. Fcap. 8m. 3 s. 6 d. net . 

Hutton (R. H.). Sec Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M. A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 87 >0. 55 . See also 
Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (F*A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8vo. js.6d.net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 

t Edition . Cr.8vo. 34 -. 6 d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of , 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Rampton Lectures for | 
809. Demy 8 vo. 1 ?.s. 6 d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. DA M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8'ro. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. Sec Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. Sec Junior Examination 
Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). See S. Q. S. and Busi- 
ness Books. 

Jeffreys (D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal 16mo.2s.6d. I 

Jenks (E.), 'M.A., c Reader of Law in the J 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. O. 8 m. as. 6rf. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

'Jevors (JFLJB.), M.A., Litt.D.. Principal of 
Hatfield Treft. dirham. RELIGION IN 
EVOLUTION. Cr. 8w. 3 s. 6 d. net. \ 
See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- | 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- J 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 1 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s.6d.net. ! 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH j 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 ; 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. \ 
Cr. *,to. 184. net. j 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bel lot (Hugh H. L.). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINKS 
REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Zm. 2s. 6 d. net. 

"COMMERCE IN WAR. Demy Zvo. 21 4. 
net. 

Jonson (Ben). Sec Standard Library. 


Julian (Lady* of Norwich. •REVELA- 
TIONS OfPdIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace W arrack, Cr. 81 vo. 34. 6 d. 

Juvenal- See Classical Translations. 

‘ Kappa ’ £ET YOUTH* BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8 vo. 
34’. 6 d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). See S. Q. S. 

Keating (J, F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr.Zvo. 34.6 d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. mAffr 
with Introduction and Notes by Wrde*SeIin- 
court, M.A. _ Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. net. See 
also Little Library, Standard Li Star y, and 
E. de Selincourt. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction*and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden ofKeble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8 vo. 34. 6 d. ; padded morocco , 54. See also 
Library of Devot/on. « 

Kempia (Thomas it). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.8vo. 34 6d.; padded 
morocco. 54. See alsd Libraiy of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
8r>o. is. 6 d 1 ' • 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GRE.E'N 
SPHINX. Cr. 8 vo. 34. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. ■PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
f ami Notes. Cr. 87/0. 64. u 

Kestell (J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the AdvmWfcm. .uf"8W$ Lxjj 
periences of J. D. Kestei.L, Chaplain to 
G eneral Christian de Wet. Cr. 87/0. 6 if. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kimmlns (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8 ? >o. 24. 6 d. < 

Kinglake (A. W.). See LitBe Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 73rd Thousand. Twenty- 
first Edition, Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 474/ Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. 87/0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 

"Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

74. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published* 
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Knowling TR' JO. M.A., P|?fesi.ot of Mew 
Testament Exegesis a t Aing .*. College, 
London. See Westminster Comn.enra: »e< , 
Lamb (Charfcs and Mary), TKB ‘YORKS 
OF. Edited >»y K, V. Li'cas.# IJ)lksir.-;*ed. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8 ?t>. 7.1. 6Y. c 
THE LIFE OF. See E. V. ialcu-,. 

See also Little Library. 

Lambert (F. A« H.)# See LittleA»uides. 
t u **»bro» (Pro feasor ). See Bv.~a mine Te x 
Lane- Pobte (Stanley). A HIS TORY OF 
. EGYPT l M THE MIDDLE A* 1 ES. Fullv 
Illustrined. Cr. 8m, fir. 

Langbridge(F.), M.A, LA LLAD^OF THE 
BRAVE : Poems o^CHvdiy Eutevpme, 
CouTTgc, and Const. im:y. > u end Edition. 

Cr. Svth 2S. 6 d. 

Law (William). See Li hi ary ot Devotion 
..11 * Si..:«:lar'1 LP i..rv. . 

Leach (>i •. ry.). TMR 1)6 EE OF DKYUV- 
SHIkL. "A Biography. With ii* lllusua* 
tioriA. DctnyBim. fis.6d.tteL 
A Coloniai Edition isa!*o published. 

*Le Braz (Anatole). TilK LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Fk.vnces M. 
(»(>stmng. Illustrated in colout. Croton 
8m fir. 

Lee (Captain L. MtlvlIIe). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. too. 
rr. 6rf. net. 

Leigh (Perclval). TH E COMIC BNGMSJ I 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
L t-ivCH. Cost \bmt>, os. 6 d. net. 

Lewes (V. R.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. j 
' Illustrated, Cr. 8r < 0 , sm. 6 d. ' 

*Lewis (Mrs! Qwynnj. A CONCISE 1 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. I 
1 1 CtT**’ - f , 'caf>. 8 m 31 . 6d. tt. 

Usle(Fartun£ede). See l.ntleBo..kson Art, 
IJttleha!es(H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lock (Waiter), IU>„ Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER 
. BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. 8m j 

TliE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. | 
Cr. 8m 6s. | 

Sec also Leaders of Religion and Library | 
of Devotion. 

Locker (F.). See Li* tie Library. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little L.brary. 
Lorimer (ti-orge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Fourteenth Edition. C?. 

8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is abo published. 

Lover (Samuel). Sec I. P. L. 

E. V. L, and C. L.IQ. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gbokgk Morrow, 
Court h Edition. Fcaf. 4 to. u. net. 


i-ucais (B. V.). *; HE 1 I I E OP Cl.d 
LAMB. With tr'mero s Party 
Illustration . Third Edition. 

Demy^vo. ?n. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

W A N » >EREk IN 13 OLLANi . Wit* 

; sii.v)' ■ i n ustrat tons, c.'whk.,* -o ai c *n Colot t 

j ny H^rukrt Ma.'Siiam v iftl Edition. 

| ■ 'r 6 . 

1 A CulG.n.ii Edition i« also published, 
j TH E OPEN ROAI : .. Little tin . (V Way- 
farers. . inth Edition. Fe*~f>. iyee 
, ■* Toper, . (»; 

I THE FRiKMDIA TOWN: a Liule B ru* 
j for the Urbane. Suo in Edition. hcetf> 
b. o. 5s. *, In Vdt fji/>er t 71. 

! Lucian. See (...nsical TtansUtirn.v 
j Lyde (L. "A',), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
! L> don (Noel S.). See J unit. School Books. 

LytfcLr 'Hoo Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR V ? ("i'K. (.".8m as. 6d. 

M. M. HOW TO DR ESS \NI> WH AT TO 
WEAR. Cr. Sm 1 ..met. 

Macaulay f Lord). C R III CAL A N D HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by >■'. C. Mon- 
tagiiK, M.A. Three Veuumrs. L r. Rrv’ 1S1. 

Tin only editi.ir, of this book completely 
annotated. 

M‘Allcn(J, E. IS.;, M.A. See Commercu. 
Scries. 

MacCuIloch (J. A.). See. Churchmans 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). M A RY STUART. 
With over Illustration-., including 4 
Fronlispits e io Photogravure. Demy $r<r 
ioj . (Sd. nrt, 

A Colonial Edition b ab<> published. See 
also Leaders of Religiwii. 

McDermott(E. R.). See' Books on Buhines-. 

jM ‘D o wall (A, S,,). See Oxford Biogtaphir.s 

Mackay (A. M.). See Cburc liman's I ilirary. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A IT<lMEROi 
WORDSWORi H. Ck Lifrt.ts. fid. 

Maha/fy (J. P.), Eift.D. A HISTORY OI 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8rv>. 6.r. 

Maitland (F.W .), J,L. F ). t Downing Profesiyor 
of the Law» of England tn the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LVW IN ENG- 
LAND. Rovnrfc'o. 7 tid. 

Malden (H. £.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. f M>o. \s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Third Edition. Cr. Bw. 
i s. 6d. 

a SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. r.v. 6d. 

Marchant (E, C.), M.A. , Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A (.REEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8s>o. %s.6d. 

Ai»rchant(C. E.)), M.A.,andCook(A. M.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 31’. 6d. 
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MaJl?WC (Christopher). See Standard 

Li&Vy. 

Morr (J. E.V F.R.S., Fellow ofSt John’s Col- 
lege, CamfuLDe THK SCIKNTIFJC 
STUDY O V SC ' l. S E K Y. Second Edition . 
Illustrated. (. r. 8m 0*. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated, 
, O. 6 a*. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little I ubrary. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIKE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 
3.«. tod. net. 

*^ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With Por- 
traits and Illustration^. Dewy 8rv». ioj. tod. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Maskefl (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Mason (A*J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Masse© (George). THK EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LI FK : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
CV. 8:v». 2A. 6c/. 

Massinger (P.). See Standard Library. 
Masterman (C. F. G.). M. A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. CV. 
8 vo. t>i. 

*Matheson (Hon. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. heap. R no. 3 s. tod. net. 

May (Phil). THE PH IT. »M \Y ALBUM. 

Second Edition, .[to. i.v. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (V. 

f >7/0. ji. Oft. 

Methuen (A? M. is*.). THE TRAGLDS 
OF SOUT 1 1 A FR K ' \. Cr. 8w». -w. net. 
A ho Cr. 8ro. yi. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s * Peace 01 War in South 
Africa.’ 

ENGlXANf^i I4UI N : Dj.scu^skh in Six- 
tkkn to thk Rimit Hon. 

Josri'h Chamiikrlain, M. P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. \d. net . 

Michel! (F.. B.). THE A RT AN 1 > PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Loduk, and olhci Illus- 
trations. Demy Evo. toi. tod. 

Millais (J. Ci.). THE LIFE AND LET 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. Ne^^• Edition . Demy Srw 
•js. tod. tut. 

A Colonial F/dition is also published. 

< MlUin (G. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. (>. 8r*?. 3$. tod. net. 

Millis (C. T.), M.l.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology 


Milton <Johj), THE POEMSoOF, BOTH 
ENGLISH* AND LATIN, Compos’d au 
several times. Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set in Mnsick by Mr. 
Hej/W JfiAWES, Genthftnan of the Kings 
Chajrpel, and one of His Majesties Private 
M usick. _ . 

Printed and publish’d according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Rawoktu for Hum- 
I’iikey Moseley, and are to be sold at th>: 
signeof the Princes Armesin Pauls Qunfcti- 
yard, 164s, ^ 

See also Little Library Standard Libraiy, 
and R. F. Towndrow. • 

Minchin (H. C.),M.A. See R. Peel. 

Mitcheil(P. Chalmers), M. A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 87 >o. 6.s, 

Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits ami 
Illustrations. dtcondf Edition. DemyZvo. 
to.r. €>d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

* Moil (A.).’ See Books on Business, 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Libra 1 v. 

Money (L. G. Chio/dza). RICHES AM' 
POVERTY Second Edition Demy Ziv. 
5.V. net. 

Montaigne. See C. F. Pond. 

Moore (H. E.). See S. Q. S. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Bookson llusiuesi. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Libra rj . 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETIT 1 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER If- 
With Maps and Plans. C V. 3 vo. j s. (id. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 

1 School Examination Series-* 

*Morris (J.). THE MAKERS O F J A PAN, 
Wish many portraits uimUhuI 'H ffWPfe l ioi ifj 
Demy 8 vo. 1 aj. tod. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Broth 
rick. 

THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOT FOR igr*’ 
With many Illustrations and Diagram - 
Demy 8 vo. ys. tod. net. 

Mottle (H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THL 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 2 .t. tod. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. Sec J. T. Dunn. 

Munro(R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Book*-. 

Nava! Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal (W. G. ). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. Sec Libr,*rr 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EX A MIN AT 1 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. S vo. bj 


Milne (J. G.). M. \ A HISTORY OF 1 Nimrod. See I. P. L 


ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated, j *Norgate (G. Le G.). SIR WALTEI 
Cr. Sv*. tos. J SCOTT. Illustrated. DemyZvo. 7 s. tod. net 
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fforenird (B. THE ■‘JR EAT j NATURE W EASTERN 


SIEGE ; The Investment and Fall Pot 
Arthur. II (unrated. Demy fro, rtA frf. 

Northcote (James), R.A. THt ciJNVL* . 

S AXIOMS OF JAMES NORTH COTE. . 

r.a., And jam.es ward. Edited iy ! 

Ernest Fletcher. With many Portraits. I 
Demy fro. to s. 6 d. * f 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With * 5 Col- ! 
cured iynstrations by Maukk Ckmifkk- i 
ha<;kn. i\ N< w Edition. Cr. Srw 6 .t. ! 

Novalia.% 7 UK DISCIPLES A 7 :-,.OS AM- i 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edit?*! i-y MR. ' 

Una Birch. ,/•', »*/. 8rc. e \ bd . I 

Oldfield (W. J.), ffanoi. Lincoln. j 
PRIMER OF RELIGION. Fax? 6 ro. , 
vs. 6 d. j 

Oliphant (Mr*..), See leaders of Religion j 
Oman (C, Vv,,c.), NftA,, Fellow of AH Soul.', ! Peter* 
Oxford. A HISTORY OK THE AR'I OF 
WAR. The Middle Ape-,, from 

the Fourth to the F ourteentt' Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy fro., u>' Ui.net. 

Ottley (R. L.) f 1 ). 1 ). See Handbooks of 
Theology* and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. H.). See i .eader; of Religion. 

Ow«Qjti (Douglas). See Links on Business. 

Oxford (M.N.), of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING Third Edition. 

Cr. fro. 3.- bd. 




A selies of observations on the Birds 
Fishes, Mammals, Rrptile* , and talk 
oyt,»l Crust oeuus found in tl neigh 
itcurh > 1, with ,i I is * of the specie*. Witl 
i liU.stiaiunis in colour, by Etc an*. 
SuO s. uc- ate. Second Ed.tio/t. Cr. 8w#. h$. 
Peacock »N >. See Lit. ic BookV % Art. 
Pearce (r. H.), M ANN ALS Cf 
CH BS'l HOSPITAL. lihMra*'*'. 

J)cmv Brv. 7 s 6 d 

Peel (kober:)., .tad Minch. n (H CD, M.*r 

OXFORD. With t'K Illu tratious .u 
'olo'T. Cr. fro 

Peer (Sidney ), .te Fellow of'JTmity College. 
Oirfcr d, an. i S u t:uy to the Royal t orn- 
mRvion ou the Licensing Laws, PRACTI- 
CAL * 1 CRN SING REFORM. .Second 
Edition. • - a * 

(J. d.) x D.D. Sn* Churchman’* 
Lihrar}. 

Petrie ( W. M. PlindertD, D.C.L., l.L D., Pro- 

fessi . ■ f F*,\ji|.i!. :i l m-versi 1 y College. 

A 1IO Inin OF ICtPT. , ,<om thi 
KapliH'-t Timf rc> tut Prim s r » )av. 
Fully Hlustiatcu. In six vo'untes. 
y>vo. (>.t. rath. 

Vot.. i. Pki-. historic Tim t-s to X V I t i 
Dynasty. Eijth Edition. 

Vol. n. The' XVHth m. XVTJh 
DVNANTIKN. I ourth Iditwn. 

.. ^ (./..vw/n,. ,,, i Vol. hi. XIX'iii -in XXX’ r»i Dvnavihv 

SCIENCE OF j y ol j V . 'fill', I.I.YIT m- tin. Ptoi.emiks. 
HUtIENL. Illustrated. Demy tow. Jy. ; J. p. Maiiam-v, Lilt. D- • 
Palmer(F’rederick). WITH KURORT IN | Vol. v. Roman K<.>pt. J. G. Milne, Al.A. 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Thi*. Vol. vi. F,<.yi*t in the Muhjll Auks, 
Edition. Detnvfro, y.v 6d.net. ' j Stanley Lanh-Pooll, M.A, 

Arf^P^Hl^ditiunisaRopublisht... RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
Urket (Gilbert). A LO VERAS DIARY. ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. <v 
Fcat>. S vo. -5-v. t 8 '.*'« 7 . ss. (id, A ' 

-Y.rto.fA. K.). SMALL 1 .KSSONSON I n: , Ll / 

(.REAT TRUTHS, leaf. toe. ... <*/. ' .. dvi/'.Vi'w '”. d 

„ ,, .. , . .K. pr,. F.GYPI IAN lALJ'S. Illustrated by 1 »" 

Parkinson (John). PARADIS l iN SOLE - - - 

FARAD 1 -%S TRRKESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. /J. t , net. 

Pannenter (John). ItlCL It >•! R O PLS, ( » R 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1 0- v 
Edited by PkhuvaL Lanhon. Quarto. 

3 s. 6d . net. 

Parmentter (Prof. Leon), See Byzantine J 
Texts. J 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 


Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. I »^e rial Quarto. £z. .es.tul. 
net. See also Little I looks on Art and I. P. L. 
Pater*on(W. R.)( Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8w. y. 6 d. net 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colouaby F. Sot’iihiATE. Second Edition. 

Jk. fro. is. _ 


*ri<AM Elus. In Two Co/umn. i’r. 8p*/. 
3-r. (>d. car A. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
iso Illustrations. C*. fro. 3.1. (W. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies, 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With jfi Illustration', by E Lfv Phi my* 
hkiix.f. .Second and C)ieape> / dition . 
Faroe C r. fro. 6x. 

UP AL(/NG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Cl A! uk SUKrrhKsOh. 
Cr. 4 to. 5,r, net. 

A volume of poems. 

Pienaar t Philip), WITH STEYN AND 
Ills WF.T. Second Edition . Cr. fro. 
;t. 6 d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Plarr (Victor G.) and Walton (P. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
SEX. illustrated. Cr.fro. u.bd. 
Plato. bee Standard Library. 
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Ptiutasr THE'CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by w. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8 vo. ior. 6 d. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
» College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Pocock (Roger). A FRONTIERSMAN, 
Third Edition. Cr. Qtw. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wedmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRE 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. 
'ms. net. s t 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGION A 1 <\ . Cr. 8w. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. DemyZvo. js.6d.net. 
Pollard(EUza F.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Pond (C. F.). A DAY BOOK OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Edited by. Fcaf>. 8;m. js. 6d. 

net. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., K.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 3 vo. 

4S. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8™. 6s. 

Pradeau (G.) v A KEY TO TH 1 C TIME 
ALLUSIONS ftsf THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto, 
y- 6 d. 

Prance (G.). See Half-Crown Library. 
Prescott (0. L. ). A B( )U T M US I C, AN D 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. 8sv. 

if. (n’t: 

Price (L. L.), MX) Fellow of Oriel College, 
Ox-on. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITI CAL ECON OM Y. Fourth Edi. 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. as. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah). A MOD E R N 

UCKOTIA. Cr. 8rw. 6s. 

Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, or London in 
Miniature. With *04 Illustrations, in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small 4 to. 
£?» 3 s - *et, 

‘ Q * (A. T. Quiller Couch). See Half-Crown 
I /tin ary. 

uevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. 8 rv. ft; r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminstei 
Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8 vo. 
jy. td. 


Rashdall (Hastings), M.A,, Fellow and * 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE’ AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
8vo. Us. t V 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Eaq.). Seel.P.L. 
^Raymond (Walter). A SOHOOL 
HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Illustrate!. Cr. 8 vo. is. 6d. 

A Real Paddy. Seel.P-L. v , 

Reason (W.), M.A. SeeS.Q.S. T 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ AntfJent Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge, ’ etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto , 

?.s. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

' Rhodes ( W. E. ), A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. Illustrated. Cr. 8m 
is. 6 d. + 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 
Robertson (A.), D.D., LulJ Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of J901. Dewy 8 vo. r2 s. 6d. net. 
Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., \ ellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 

(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
' 1 'ORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Quart*. 

4$, 6 d. net. 

Rbbertson (Sir G. S.) f KJ.CS. I. See 
Half-Crown Library. , 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. ^Thurchmanjpi 

Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Cr. &v(>. 35. 6 d. 

Robinson (F. S.). See ConnoissL\ir’s Library. 
Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

! Rod well (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcaf. 8r-n. 3s. 6 d. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. Quarto. £3, 35. net. 
OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. I)emy8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 

Business. 

Roscoe (E. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, 

! EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
Sr >0. js. 6 d. 

This is the only life of Harley in ej^stence. 

See also Little Guides. 
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Ron (Edward). THE R()sE REA f>EK 
Illustrated. Cn 8vo, as. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts . Par’s I. and II. bd. . ar.h Part 
til. Zd. ; Perl IV. sod. | [ 

•RouaefW, K, D.). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts f.om* Epic- 
tetus and Marcus "Aurelius Edited by. 
Fcap, Qvo. 3 s. 6 d, net. % 

Howntree (Joshua). T11K IMPERIAL 
DRIid TRADE. Second Edition. Cr . 

8 vo. 5 %tt.et. 

Ruble {£. E.) D.D. Set Jum >t School 
uoks. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LU K OF ! 

ADMIRAL T ORJD COLLINGWOOD ! 
With Illustiatioivs by F. Hkan* wyn. j 
Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo. u*. 

A Colonial Edition is al>o published. ! 
St. Anslem. .See Library of Devotion. 

St. AuguaUne. HSe*» Library of I >evotio i. ! 
St. Cyrctu (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- ! 
graphics. 

3t. Francis of Assisi. See Standard j 
Library. 

1 Sakl * (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition . Fcap. Zvo. ns. bd. net. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

SWmon (A. L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO DEVON. Medium Bvo. 6 d. net. See 
also Little Guides. 

Sargeant (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. ys. bd. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine TexLs. 

Scott (A. M.>. WINSTON SPKNCJ R 
UR CHILL. With Po. traits and lus- 
trations. 1 O. 3vo. y. bd. 

/* Colonial Edition is also published. 
Seeley (H. 0.), F.R.S. DRAGONSOFTHE 
AIR. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. bs. 
*3ellncourt (E. de). A DAY BOOK OF 
KEATS. Edited by. Fcap. Svo. hj. bd. 
net. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 1 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. Boo. 

2S. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Ilh.strated by G. W. Out) 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. v.r. bd. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES 01< 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp 
Lit 1 D. # 

ROMEO A' ~D JULIET. Edited by Edv^ arc 
Dovvhex, Litt.IL 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. j. Cka.c. 
JULIUS CrtKGAR. Edited fc ■ M. Mac- 

MliWN 

IKE TEMPEST. Edited b*. MoKRTf^ 
Luck 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Haft. 

TITUS LNDROUKTJS. Mi* ttl by G. 1. 

1; \u.r>< w. 

C YMLKLINF Ed - . eu by F. r>\v akd 7 >o\v > 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDS )R. 

Edited by H. C. fcA/.’i m 
A MIDSUN MER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Edited bv li. OllNtNCMAM. 

KING EGNRV », Edited by H. A. Evan 1 ;. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edit d by W. O. l’mciSTt '•Kh. 

THF TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Wakwio* Boko. 

TIM ON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 
T) right- n. 

! MEASURE FOR MEASURE Edited by 
H. C. Hast. 

I “TWELFTH NK lBi. Edited by Mokuiw, 

1 Luck 

! THE MERCHANT OF YEN ICE. Edited 
! by C. Knox Pooi kk. 

"TROILUS AND CRKSSIDA Edited by 

K. Dkiouton. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Edited 
j by W. J. Ckaic. With Intiudiictions ami 
1 Notes. Pott ibnto. bn 40 Volumes. 

( Leather , priie u. net each volume. 
j Mahogany Revolving Book Case. tor. net. 
j See aLo Standard I .ibra» v. 

Sharp (A.). Y 1 C 10 K 1 AN POETS. O. 
Zvo. os. bd 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Buring-Gould, • 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). ^Sau* juttfr Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. S vo. 

Shelley (Pertv It.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
‘ Endymion, 1 etc. Pisa. Fiom the types of 
Didot, )8?i 10. net. 

Sheppard (H. F.), M.A, See S. Bating- 
Gould. 


SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Cr. 8?" 1 . 
31. bd. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Shakespeare (W’lliam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1032; t6C 4 ; 
1685. Each Four Guineas net , or a com- 
plete set, Twelve Guineas net. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Zvo. 2 s. bd. net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. CrtAtG. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
wijji a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
amt a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. See S.(„).S. 
Shipky (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. Zvo. 2s. bd. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy Zvo. x2s.bd.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

See also Oxford Biog-aphics. 

Sime (J.). Sec Little Books on Art. 
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(Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imperial 
4 to. £2, 2s. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

SkiptOtt (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

bidden (Dtfwglas). SICILY; The New 
Winter Resort, With aver 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8r >0. 5 s. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. . THE EARTH. An 

^introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Smallwood (M. G.)« See Little Books on 
Art, 

SmedleyJF. E.). Seel.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OK 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numenSiis Notes by Km\n C'a\nan, 
M.A. Two volume*. Demy Zvo. -mi. 
net. 

See also English Library. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 

Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8 vo. 

2 s. bd . 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
Tl-IK DAY. Edited by. Fcap. 8 vo. 
31. bd. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.), See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY : Or Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 4766-1833. Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten, lllustiatcd. Demy 
8 vo. 12s. bd. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8n>. bs. 

Snow ( den (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH IJLSTOKY. Demy S vo. 4 s. bd. 

Sophocles. See ftus^ical Trruis). • 

Sornet(L. A.). See junior St bool Books. 

South (Wilton E.), M.A. See Junior School J 
Books. | 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannay. [ 

Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins J 
Drake, Cavendish), Second hdita 
8 vo. hr. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Gienwlle, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr, 8,v. t >s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders tif 
Religion. i 

•Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS Ok 1 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Royal wo. 
2i s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), li.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

'Stancllffe.* GOLF DO’S AN D DONT’S. j 
Second Edition. J\ap. Zvo. n. 1 

Stead ( 1 A W,). See D. Galluhcr. 


S ted man (A. AT. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA ; Easy Lessons on Elemen* 
tary Accidence. Eighth gdition. Fcap . 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 3 s. * 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. 18 rao%. 
is. bd. ^ 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM ^S/ESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition 
18 mo. 15. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
King', of Rome. 18 yf'o. Second Edition. 
r s. 6 d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition Fcap. 
Zvo, is. lid. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. ' First* Exercise, 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary, 
Third Edition. i'r.Zvo. if? ’ 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNT AX OF T HE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 
re-ivy it ten. Cr. 8r <0. is. bd. Original 
Edition . ?s. bd. Kl<:v, 3s. net. # 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exerciser. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. is. bd. With Vocabulary, ss. 

NOTANPA QITAKDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises 011 Common Rules and 
Idioms, Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8 vo. 
is. Cd, With Vocabulary, av. Key, 2s. 
r*l. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REfiJG 
TIT’ION : Arranged accord h 1 £ RT Subjects, <f 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 'loo. is bd. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
rS mo. Se. and Edition. is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition , re- 
vised. iZ mo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr. 

Zl'O. I A. bd. 

EASY G REEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap 87 >0. li. bd. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. At ranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. bd. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 

For tlie use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion. Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 3 vo. ~>s. bd. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition . 

1 8 wo 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, raised. Ct.Zvo. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLAT ION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. 8vo. is. bd. % 
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EASY FRENCH EXERCISES V>N UK- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vooaim- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. vo. is. id. 
Key. v>‘ net* 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES AoR IE- , 
PET^ION : Arranged aecivding t>. Sab- | 
jects. Twelfth Edition . F'caf 8?>o. « , 

See also f ;h.,rl Examination Seijes- ! 
steel (R. fclllalt), M.A , i *;.S. THE 
y WOULD OF SCIENCE, With 14- | 
Illustrations. AV.co .d Edition Cr. 8 vo. 

See afto School Kxuminain 
Stephenson (C.), of the Tcchmoa! College, 
Bradford, and Suddard# (?V> of »br. 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORXVMFN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 1 
Illustrated, })ctn'< Bw, l%t.*d E ait tor,. • 
7s. 6d. " | 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF’ • 
T R UTHS OF T JOE C 1 1 K J S T I \ N 
FAl' rTt » Cr&ink Zjo. 3s. 6d. 

Sterne ( Uure ncel. See Little Library. 
Sterry (Wfjr^M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE, illustrated, Demy 8ve>. 74.6//. 1 
Steuart (Katherine). liY ALLAN I 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8 rv. 6 j. ! 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF | 
ROBERT LOUIS .STEVENSON To 
.HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Sixth j'.diiion, Cr.&ro. 124. 

Library Edition. DemyZvo. 27/0/4. 254. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VMLIMA LETTERS, With an Etched 
Portrait by William Straw.. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 8r <0. Buckram 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
* G. Balfour. 

Stevon&on (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letter, 
■written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8 vo- 6 r. net. 

A Colania’ Edition » . also published. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 
arranged by M. C. Balky r. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. 8tv. 64 net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. G.), L.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Silt 
T. Urquh .rt and P. A. Moitkux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Vvo. 3s. td. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Em.ertdn, 
M.A. With Toitiait. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

•Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Le-uner in 
the Philosopliy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
ofUnivemtyCollege, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 

8 v'sr 54 . net. 

A 


/ 
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Striker (P.)» oee Book: on Bushie IT 

Streane (A. W.), U.D, Sec Oimcb/nV 
Bible. 

Stroud (H. ), D.Jk , M.A. See. TexHxxjk* of 
Science 

Strutt /Josepo). TLF SPORTS AND 
PAS p'S MES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Ulustrat-d ''YM 1 any e »i£ r jUto 

>'ngs. R< vised by J . Ch arlksCoX, LL.dT 
F.S. A. Ova rto. •: 1 j. ne t. 

Stuart (Cspt. DoLa.J). Ti i Y S TKUGgL 1 . 
FOR PERSIA. With fl Map. O. 8w, 6. 

Stui .’li (F.) tafi Instr ctor to the 
County C .midb SOI UTIONS TC ThK, 
(TTY AM) GUILDS ^QUESTIONS 
UN MAVU\L INSTRUCTION DRAW- 
1 N » i. /tut. 4 to Kx.net. 

Suckling tSIr Jrhn), FRAGMENT A 

AURE/i : a Collection 01 rdt the Inrom- 
wriuen by. And published 
by a f neri, ‘o perpetuate his memory. 
Printed hy lus own copi h. 

Print -.'li for JHnn.nfMCY Mosri ir.V, and 
arf to he sold at hi:, .shop, at the sign of the 
Primes. Arms in St Paul's Churchyard, 
rW. 

Suddorda (F.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See LP L. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkun. Cr. 
87 to. 6r. 

Symeg (J, H.), M.A. J HE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
24. 6 d. 

Sj'mpgon (EPM.), M*A., M, D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Syrett (Netta). Se/- Little Blue Books. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc,. By R. F Davis, M.A., 
Ecat>. 87 10 v r. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fca/, 
8vo, os. See also Classical- JUlai illations. 
Tallack (W.). HOWARD LETTERS 
AND MEMORIES. Demy Bvo. iox. 6d. 
net. 

Tauler (J.). See Library of I >evotion. 

Taunton (B. L.). A HISTORY OF TH E 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
DemyBvo. 7 i 4 .net. 

Taylor (A. E.). THK ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy 8vo. jox.6d.net. 

Taylor (P. <L), M.A. Sec Commercial Sei ie:,. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (T. M.), M A,, b'cllow of Gonville 
and Cams College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROM E. Cr. 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churtom Column, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN MEM OR 1 AM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Com. 1 ns, M.A. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. See ah»o 
Little Library. 
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Te».y (C//S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Terton (Alice)* LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Cr. Bvo. v. 6 d. 
Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 
Theobald (P. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Ed. Revised. Cr. 8 vo. 

2 S . 6 d . 

Thompson tA. IL). See Little Guides. 
THeston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR D Al LY N EEL'S. Twelfth Edition. 
Medium 1 6mo. ar. 6 d. net. Also an edition 
-u”l superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Towndrow (R. F.). A DAY BOOK OF 
MILTON. Edited by. Fcap. Bvo. ^s.td. 
net. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. io s. 
6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publii.:>ca. 
'Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Demy 
8 vo. la s. 6 d. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE Wl ' ' and 
Other Poems. Cr. Bvo. 5s. 

T re velyan (G. M. ), F cllow of Trinity College , 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Detny Bvo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 
Troutbeck(G. E.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (E. k.\ B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books' * 

Tyrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
De,my Bvo ios. 6d.net. 

A CtriosiaVEdition is also published. 
Vaughan (HeriiV,. J 5 ee Little Library. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 2000’ 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy Bvo. 2 is. 
net. 

*Also Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
155 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Bvo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Wade (G. W.) t P.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 
Wall (J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Boo. 
4 s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 
Walters (H. B.)> See Little Books on Art. 
Walton (F. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 
Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., English Library, and Little 
Library. 


Warmelo(D. S. Van). ON COMMANDO. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8 vo. 31. 6 d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Warren Cverion (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, chiefly based on the Cor*mentary 
of Benvenuto da Imola. With an Intro- 
duction by, the Rev. Dr. Moore. In Two 
Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 15^ 
net. * 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WU?H THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Seco ndPEdition . 
Small Pott Bvo. 2 s. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Bvo . 
2s. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C.). ^ee Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. • 

Wolls (Sidney H.). See*, textbooks of 

Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD * AND OXFO.RI) 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sixth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 35. 6 d. 

See also Little Guides. 

‘Westminster Gazette* Office Boy 
(Francis Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr. qto. os. 6d. net. 

Wetmore (Helen C.). THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (’Buffalo Bill'). 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial 1 iuion is also published. 

WMblcy (C). See Half-crown Libr try. 

whlbiey (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembioke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THElIi ORGANISATION® 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL. 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE . Edited by 
I.. C. Miali., F.R.S., assisted by W. Wakde 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also 
Standard Library. 

WhatffielC. (E. E.). See Commercial Scries. 

Whitehead (A. W.). G A S P A R D D E 
COLIGNY. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
jss. 6 d. net. 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Bvo. is. 6 d. 

Whitley (rilss). SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. $s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publish^. 
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WllklttHtW. HA B A. See S.®.S 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). See S.Q.S. 

* Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: 01 
Mirth for Motorists. Illustrate In uo.our 
by A. W. Mft.i s. Demy 4 % ®. f.*/. net. 

Williamson (M. QA Sop Ancirnr ( .ups. 

Williamson (W.). TFE B RITiSH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Venn ?zo. 
ros. 64. » 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Jurnc- Ex- 
aminatfbn Series Junior School Book r , a..d 
BegiiaNur’s Books. 

Willson (Berkles). LOR P S T RATH- 
COJfA : the Story of his Life, Illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo. 74 . 64. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WHmot- Buxton (E. M.\ MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. O, kr*<? Fourth Ed. 34 . t>d. 

A Text -book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANClENIkWOR LD. With Mans and 
illustrations. Cr. 8 w. 3 s. 6d. 

See al.SPiiftginnei's Books. 

Wilson (Bishop.). See I. ibrary of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson <H. A.). ’See Boohs an Business. 

Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PAK- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, am! 
Home. Pott 8 vo. as. brf. 

Winboit (S. E.), M. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8 vo. is. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 8 vo. 34. Gd. Key, 
54'. »et. 

Wlndle (R. C. A.), l).Sc., F.R.S. See Anti- 
^nary’s Books, Little Guides and Ancient 
Cities. 

WInterbotHam (Canon), M.A.. IV , 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wbod (J. A. EL), See Texd-ooks of 
Te^hnologv. 

Wood <J. Hickory). DAN LEND. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood <W. RIrkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College. Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.). R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 xMaps ;.nd Plans. Demy 8r >0. 
124*. 64. net . 


j Wordsworth (Christopher). ?0 At *• 

qu'iry' i Books. . 

J "Wordsw-rth (W.), THE POEMS O*. 
With introduction a..d Not s by Nowbu. 
C. S.M 1 TK Fellov; of New College, Oxfoi d. 
In F?*r Volumes. Demy 8 m. 54 . net 

*n>:k See also Lxtlk Library. 
Wordsworth (W.) anc Cu!e$dge (S. 

See Lit lie Library. 

Wright (Arthur's, M. A, , Folio v of Queer*'* 
Colley, , Cand ridge Sea ChunJ 
Li hr ax y. 

Wright (C, Got don). See Dintc. 
j Wright (J. C.),,TCM>AY. Reap. ibme. 

J is. net. <r 0 

I Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
I LARn ,S FOR REPETITION. FcnP. 8 m 
14 . 64. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in tin University of Toronto. T H K 
EAR) OV KLGiN. Illustrated. Demy 
livo, 74 , 6 d. net. 

•A Colonial Edition is -sUo j xhlEhed. 

W vatt (Kate) and Gloug (M.;. A BCH K. 
j UK ENGLISH GARDENS. With 74 
Illustrations in Colour. Cr. tas.6s.net. 

; Wylde ( A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

1 With a Map ami a Portrait. Dtmy 8m 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published 

Wyndham (George). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
introduction und Ngtes. U l etny five. Fur A- 
ram, gilt top. to s. 64. 

Wyon(R.). See Half-crown Library. 

Yeats (W. B.). AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition . Cr. 3 vo. 34 . td. 

Young (Pllson). T H E C O W<V LET E 
MOTORIST. JVkh 138 Illustrations, 
Ei/th Edition. Demy 8m 1 2s.6d.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

! Young (T. M.). T H K AMERICAN 
' COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. 8m Cloth, is. 64. ; 
paper boards , r s. 64. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Ecap. 8m 1 s. 6 d. net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDL.E, D. Sc. , F. R.S, 

Cr. 8?>t>. 4 s. 6tf. net . 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. *F,dinbvrch. By M. G. Williamson. Ulus- 
Illustrated by E. H. New. trated by Herbert Railton. 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. ' Lincoln. By E, Mamel Symplon, M.A., 
Illustrated. M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL. I),, F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
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Antiquary’s Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX,*LL.D., F.S.A. # 

A series of volumes dealing with various branches £>f English Antiquities : 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. • 

7 s, 6d. net.. 

Archeology ani> False Antiquitibsa 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plahs. 

The Rovai. Forests of England. By J, 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

"The Manor and Manorial Records. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 

*Seai*l By J. Harvey BlotfAi. Illustrated. 


1 ■’ *■ ta Demy 8 vo. 

English Monastic Like. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquel, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

KKWUins of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By E. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With mimerow Illustrations and 
Plans. * 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, } 
M.A. , and, Henry Littlehales. With i 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Alien, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


Beginner’s Books, The 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8 vo. ir. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M.,Wilmot,-Buxt t on, Author of ‘ Makers 
of Europe.' Cr.8vo. is. 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Fcap. 8 vo. Without 
Answers, is. With Answers, is. 3 d. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
| 8 vo. is. 


Business, Books on 


.. Cr. 8w. 2 s. 6d. net. 

A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. It ne volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are — 


Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

The Business ok Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. By A, G. Whyte, 
B. Sc. 

The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

The Business Side of Agriculture. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F. I.C., F.C.S. 


The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investmf.nts. By 
* A. Moil.* 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. Illus- 
trated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 

*Thf Coal Industry. By Ernest Av*». 
Illustrated. 
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* ByiaLtine Texts 

Edited! by J. B. BURY, M.A., Liu T>. 

A series ofs xtstf Byzantine IIi£ prions edited by English and foreign set; dars. 
ZaCKariah of M?t ylenij. Translated §y f i T ms Hisr ry o. Pselu/S. Edited by C, 
J. Hamiltut*), B.D., and E. W. Rrocki. | Sat has, ( i*my 8w. ne:\ 

DemyZvo. vzs.6d.nef. j Ecnusis Chkonka Edited bv Pnf r.tr 

t . m DemyZvt*. * t s,td.nef m 

^A* «* IS ' - Eton Parmcnner and The Chkonict jt of More a. Edittany John 

i*. Bidez. Dewy Bw xos.6tf.rn>*. Schmitt. PrmyHvo. ^s. net. 

* Churchman's Bible, m he 

General Editor. }. H. BURN, B.D., KR.S.E. 

A series of Expo<u;ioi^ on the Rooks of the Ddlc, which will life of sepatee to the 
general reader in the p, aetieal and devotion"! study ol she. Sifted Text. 

Each Book ir provided with a full and dear Imre ’ dory taction, in which is 
stated whnt is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book^gnd i, ty other particulars that ina^ !:< Ip o elucidate its Ti leaning 
as a whole . he Exposition is divided into sections o! a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as possible with tin d’visiotn. of the Ghnrch L*'ct. onnrv. The 

Iran si mi on of the Authorised Version is printed in fu’!, such cuieetionv as are 
deemed necessary being pieced in footnotes. 

The FpTstle of St. Paul the Apostle to j The Epistle ok St. Jamks. Edited by 
the Galatians. Edited by A. W, Robin- H. W. EaMnrd, M.A. Eap . 8: v . tv . ( J . 
son, M.A. Second Edition, /la/, b vo. net. 

Edited by A. W. Strean*-, Ira > a V' Editedby W. K. Barnes, h>. U 7W 
1).D. Fcap.Zvo. is.6d.net. lotumes . heap. ?,vo. us.net each. W.th 

* he Epistle op St. Paul -hk Apostle to Map " 
thk Philippi/*. ns. Edited by C. R. D. The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
B iggs. D.D. Second Edition , heap Zvo. the Ephemans. Edited by <». It. Whitaker, 
ri. Ids net. M.A. h'cap.Zvo. if. 6«t net m 


Churchman’s, 

General Editot , L H. 
TheRegt in'ngs of Engltsh Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Cr.lvo. 

3 s. 6 d. 

Some New Testament Problems, By 
Arthur Wright, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

The Kingdom #f Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
P>. Sc. , LL. B. Cr.87'o. 3 s. 6d. 

Thk Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
3 *. 6d. 


ibrary, The 

BUkN, B.D., F. R.S.K. 

E volution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 
Cr. Zvo. 3 jt. 6d. , ' 

T he Old T est am knt a n n y i a l kw Schoi , ar* 
ship. Vy J. W. Pet-rs, D.D, Cr . Zro . 6 s 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Maokay, B.A. 
Cr. 8 r/e. 3 <r, 6d. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 6.s. 

Comparative Theology. By J . A. Mac 
Culloch. Cr. Ztto. 6s. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of riraaenose Collage, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished byllticary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

/Eschylus— Agamemnon, Choepkoroc, Eu- j Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milorie, Pro 
menides. Translated by I.ewis Campbell, Murrno, Philippic it., in Caunnam). Tram- 
LLD. 5 J. lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. j,j 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. Cicfro— De Natura Deormu. Translated by 
P. Moor^M.A. 3 *. 6d. F. Brooks, M -A. ja. 6d. 

{Continued. 
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C\ \ssicAL Translations— continued. 
^>?icefo — D e Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gaminer, M.A. 2 s. 6 d. 

Horace — The Odes and Epodes, Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. as. 

Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me* 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
Tne I^over of Falsehood) Translated by S. | 


T. Irwin, M.A. 3J. 6 d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E/ D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6 d. 
Tactu^— A gricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. ay. 6 d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated b' 
S. G. Owen. 2J. 6 d. 


Commercial Series 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown Svo. 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business H ffo . 


Commercial Education in Theory and 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5.V. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, 2s. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6 d. 

The Econqmics,of Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition, 
is. 6 d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2 s. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 

* Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
Edison, ay. 

A Commercial* Geography ok Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. us. 


A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition, is. 6 d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 0 *. Tayloi, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, is. bd. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. ^Third 
Edition . as. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, as. 6 d. 

A French Commercial Reader. By S. F. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, Second Edition. 2 s 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Seem! 
Edition . as. 

A Guide to Professions and Ik'siNEs^ 
By H. Jones, is. 6 d. ** 

The Principles of Book-keeping byDoubit 
Entry. By J. E. B, M'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition. 


Connoisseur’s Library, The 


Wide Royal Svo. 25 s. net . 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art >• 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure, 


Ivories. By A. Maskell. With So Plates is 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. S- Robinson 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition, 
"European Enamels. By H. Cunynghamf 
C.B. With many Plates in Collotype and » 
Frontispiece in Photogravure, v 
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I 

Devotion, The Library of 

^itb Infrodurtjrj?8 an.1 1 where neerssury) Votes. 

Small Pott Sw, doth, 2 s. , hatho. 2j. 6d. net. 

fbese masterpieces of devotional literature Ait furnished with such JrModuaioius 
gjiid ^Notes as may be necessary#o explain thi standjxint of thr* authot*%nd the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 


The Con fe% ions of St. Augi; .tin*’ Kuitrrf 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited }>v Wither 
Lock, D.D. Third Edition. 

The Imitation op Ch«i-.t. Edited by C. 
Bigg* D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Book or Devotions, tailed b> J. W. j 
S Unbridge. B.D, Second Edition. 

Lyra Inn'i - tium. ** Edited by Walters 

Lock, D.D. 

A Serious Caix" 1 **) a Devout ani> Hou 
I ipe. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second 
Edition. 

The T8mi’le. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D . D. Sec on d Edition . 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by j. W. 
Stambridgc, B.D. 

The psaims op David. Edited by B. W 
Randolph, IX D. 

Lyra Ai'ostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Ikeching, M.A. 

The t nnkr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. ' 


1 On - u*. T.OVK or \>u. Bv St. FraurU 
1 Sales, ICd'tcd ny \*'. J. Knox-L ; t.h\ M A 
I A Manual ok Compilation from thk 
i Saints and F ixbh}., KjjWM by J. 1 L 
! Bum, B.D. 

Thk Song 0 1 Songs. Edited by B. Biaxland, 
M.A. 

Thk Pbvo gins -*'«■ Hr. Amt:u Ivdited b 
C. C. J. We* b, y. A. 

Grace Abounding. By John Tlunvan. Edited 
by S. C. Fleet, M.A. 

Bishop W ,ls<v A Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. jE. Burn, B. D, 

Lyra Sacra : A Iwk ot Sacred Vn-,e. 
Edited by 1 !. C. Bet-Lung, M.A., Canon of 
Westnuii' ter. 

A Day Book t-kom the Smpts and Fathers. 

F,dited by J. H. Burn, B.D, 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Ivli’H by E. C Grrgory 
L'.r.HT, Lipid, and l.ovi . A Srle, i i«>n from tlv 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 
M.A. 

’An Introduction to ‘Cue Devout Lin,. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T Barns, M.A. 


Standard Library, The 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

’The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great < hr-sic* of thr 
world, and particularly the finest works of Eng lisa literature. AB tin- great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works 01 in selections. It islht-n:..! hoik f the published, to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Li hr akv arc four i. Soundness or* Text. v. Cheapness, 
3. Clearness of Type 4. Simplicity. The books are veil printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to .50 pages, and is issued in paper cover*., Crown 8\o, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net In a few cases long books ate issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the book is nearly .eady : 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurtlius. fRKLiGio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
The translation is by R, Graven Sir Thomas Browne. 'The text has been 

™ . T t a it collated by A. R. Waller. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. T|||r p ll0RIM ^ Progress. By John Bunyan. 

Vol. i,— Sense and Sensibility. Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Essays and Counsels and The New By Edmund Burke. 

Atla^is, By Francis Bacon, Lord JThe Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Vcrulam. Revealed, By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

[Continued. 
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Standard \akrkr\— - continued. 
t he ^?oems of Thomas Chatter ton. In 2 
volumes. 

fVol. 1.— Miscellaneous Poems. 
fVol. 11.— The Rowley Poems. 
fViTA Nuova. By Dante. Translated into 
English by D G. Rossetti. 

Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
ICranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 volumes. 

Vol. V. is nearly ready. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Byy, Litt.I>, but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
IThe Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Poi^ms andPlays of Oliver Goldsmh h. 
The Works of Ben Jon.son. 

tVoL. 1, — The Case is Altered, Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

The text has been collated by H- C. Hart. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

On the Imitation ok Christ. By Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church. 

fA Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

The Plays of Christopher Marlowe. 

fVol. 1. — Tambprlane the Great. 

The Plays ok Philip Massinger. 
fVol. l.-The Duke of Milan. 


The Poems of John Milton. In 2 volumes. 

fVol. 1. — Paradise Lost, 

The Prose Works of J#hn Milton. 
fV%L. f.— Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 

Select Works of Sir Thomas more. 

fVol. 1. — Utopia and Poems. 
tTiiE Republic of Plato. Translated Ijy 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double V<$h y/jt 
The translation has been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

♦The Little Flowers of Vt. Francis. 

Translated by W. Hey wood. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
10 volumes. ' 

Vol. i. — The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 

V0L.11. — Much Ado AboutfNotbing ; Love's 
Labour’s Lost; A Mid summer Night's 
Dream ; The Merehifmot Venice ; As You 
Like It. 

Vol. hi. — The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Talc. 

Vol. iv.— The Life and Death of King John „ 
The Tragedy of King R ichard the Secor'i ; 
The First Pari of King Henry* iv. ; ’li:r 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
fVol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; T)i 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Secon 
Part of King Henry vi. 

1'hk Like of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 

The Natural History and Antiquities!)? j 
Selborne. By Gilbert Whit* 


Half-Crown Library 


Crown 8 vo. 

j t Jf>HN Ruskin. By W. G. | 
Collingwood, MfcA. With Portraits. Sixth 
Edition. 

English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Second 
Edition. 

The Golden Pomil A Procession of English 
Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
Second Edition. 

Chitral : The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. Third 
Edition. 1 1 1 u st rated . 


2 s. 6 d. net. 

Strange Survivals and Superstitions- By 
S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 

Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Eve^t 1 -- 
By S. Baring-Gotild. Fot{ - th Edition. 

English Villages. By P. H. DitchfieM, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

A Book of English Prose. By W. L 
Henley and C. Whibley. 

The Land of _ the Black Mountain 
Being a Description of Montenegro. By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance. With 40 Illustra* 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Fcap 2 >vo. 3 6 d. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction anti 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best edition 6 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chieflv in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. | By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates b,i 
With idColoured Plates. Fcap. Bvo. 2s.net. Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Tk %ri \ 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. | Edition. 

\Contbi*t' l \ 
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X7 CoIou|pd Piatr.v and ioo Woodcuts iu the f 
Text by ,‘obn Leech. ; 

Mu. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

*\ Swrtees. With n Coloured Plaffc, and >kj 
* Woodcuts m the Text by John 1 **ech. 
jfORROCKs’ JkLJNTS AM) JOl.UTii- By K. S. ' 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plate- by U, I 
Aiken. • ! 

This volume h reprinted from tne ex- 
tremely rare and t ■ .stly editior - d r L4 whit h 
contains Alkeu s vrfy hr » illustrations I 
instead of the usual ones by Phi,-. f 

Ask Mamma. By R. S .smtees. With r ; 1 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leec^ • 

The Anal*. .ffco* the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surfeqfc^With 7 Coloured Plat -s by 
Hero y AlkenTana 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of 1)r. Syntax in Search op 
thil Picturesque.* By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlandson. 
The Tour ok Dot tor Syntax in Search 
of Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Platte by T. Rowlandson 
The Third Touk ok D >ci ok Syntax in 
Search ok a Wife. By William Corabe. 

• With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The H istorv t / Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of 1 The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson 
Thf. English Dance of Dkath, from tha 
Designs of T, Rowlandson, v ith Me'iUal 
Jllffstiations b^r the Author of ‘ l\ otor 
*ynta\.‘ Two Volmnrs. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates, 
TheDanck of Like : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Jllustiated with 26 
. Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 
Like in LurifcON : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerty Hawthorn, F.sq. , and bis 
Elegant Iricud, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruiksbattk. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London : or. tbr Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob T.dlyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. lorn DaTull. By an 


Coloured Books— - 

Arnatem (Pierce Egan), With 3* Coloured 
Plates by Aiken aud Rov/andson. etc. 
T wo ! 'ilunus. 

Thk Lii . of an Act e. Tv Pierce Egan 
V/ith 27 Coloured Plates bv Theodore. Late, 
s»'»d several Design* on Wood. g* m 

The Vicar or Wakefield. By uWi Gold- 
smith. W ; th 24 Colou- id Plau»:i h* T. Row. 
land on. 

The M’utarv * *m ;ri ukks ok johnn ■ 
NKwroMri. By an 1 Jflicc r. With f^OoloTrlfU’ 
Plate* by T. Rowlamtsoi.. 

'I'm Nation/ l u s or Britain. 

With Descript .ons and >,x Col wed Plate 
by Henr \U en. 

Tbi- bool >s eomplete ly diforent Pom the 
large r < ‘ ■ edio«ui of ‘ Nulioi >Pi»poi is * by 
the. same art ixt, and uone of the plates are 
similar. 

THK AdVEN LURKS OK A Po:- ! CaKTaiN By 
A Naval Ofncer. Wil’u Colour'd Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamoma : or, the Ait of Preserving Game ; 
and an Imptoved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, e .plained and illustrated 
by Lawtcin e Rawstomr, Esq. With i s 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy kok Grown Hoksrmkn; Con- 
taining the completes* Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Colour'd Plates, mtu adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Like in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Born, Esq., ami hi* 
Elegant Friend, Sit Shawn (VDogferiy. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Colour* ’■ Plate 
by Heath, Mark*, etc. ^ 

The Aivkntukfs Or Johnny Newcomens 
the Navy. By AlJred Burton With iL 
Coloured Plates t>y T. Rowlandson 

The Old English Squjkk: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With ?o Culomed 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

•The English Srv. By Beinaid Black - 
mantle. With 7^ Coloured Plates by R 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volutnci . 


PLAIN 

The Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 1 2 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti Pom the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by 1 . Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are leproduced in photo- 
gravure^ 


BOOKS 

Illustrations of tut Book of lorn In- 
veuted arid engraved by Willi.nu Blake. 

These famous lUnst rations — it in numb**’ 
~ are reproduced iu pbui ogravure. 

ACsofV, Fabi.es. With 3 Ho W, anient by 

Thomas Brwick. 

[ContmnioL 





Messrs. Methuen 


’s Catalogue 


N** ; ust^ated Pocket Library op Plain ani 

W iNDsOJt” C A STLE. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

'Prank FA^lfgh. By F. E. Sinedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover, With 74 
Illustrations by the Auihoi. 


Coloured Books— continued . 

1 The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
WocAcut* in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824: 

The Pictfvicic Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour andT’ 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, ana the jz Corf*' 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, * c 


Junior Examination Series 

r 

Edited by A. M. M. Stkdman, M.A. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for* the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary cl^uSTwork. They 
may be used viva voce or as a written examination. 

Junior French Examination Papers. By: Junior Greek Examination Papers. *lly T. 

F. Jacob, M.A. C. Weathcrhead, M.A. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. ByC. Junior General Information Examina* 

G. Bottmg, M.A. Third Edition. , tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. # 

JU r R w^ GUi " K * A . MINATION Vapeks - ls y|*A Key to the above. Cr<mn 8™. y ul. 

W. Williamson, B. A. . ,, „ 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. Junior Geography Examination Pappus. t 
By W. S. Beard. Second Edition. w - <*■ 1{aker > M -A. 

Junior Algehka Examination Papers. By Junior German Examination Papers, by 
S. W. Finn, 'M.A* A. Voegelin, M.A. 


Junior School-Books 

^ Edited by 0. T). Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, E.A. 

A series ofYlemcntary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by t "tickers of experience. 


A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. B„y 
W. Williamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo . is. 6 d. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8 vo. is, td. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. Edited j 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Tbtee Maps. | 
Cr. 8 vo . is. 6 d. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- j 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing J 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition . Cr. 8rv. as. 

A J unior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B, A. , 
F.C.S, With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sr’R. as. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. 

K. Rubie, D.D. Cr. %vo. as. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. (V. 8z'o. as. 


Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemist/. \ 
by A. K. Du- B Si.. \\ irb 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr. ?»<'• 
as. &ri. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydun 
With 239 Diagrams. Second Edition. C> 

S vo . as. 

'A Jumou Magnetism and Electricity. By 
W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr. 8rv. 

7S. bd. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A E. Dunsun, B.Sc. With 4 Plate- 
ami 109 Diagrams. Cr. 8w„ as. 

A Junior French Prose Composition 
By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Cr. %vo. as. , 
H'hk Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Intioduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Rfc'pm ^ T ‘ 

8iv?. vv. 



Gen era £ Literature 


Leaders of ReligioL 

Edited uy H. C. BEECHING, ^5. A., Canon of Westminster, IVuA Portraits, 

C>. H vv. 2 S. >>e, 

A series of short biographies of tuc must iwominent leaders of religious! life 
and thought of all ages and coq^ tries. 

^Ca*rdjnal Hewman, By R. H. Hutton. { Wilmam Laud. \V. It. H,.fto*'. f M A. 
John Wesh^s By J. H. Ovnturi, M.A 77 •■rd l it lion. 

Bishop Wilrfrfokck. By G. W. ItetiHi, ( Ioh.G.nox. B* \ 2V< icCur i. Second Editu h. 

M.A. • j John Hows. By k. ¥. Horlcr, 1U). 

Cardinal Mavis no. ByA.V , IhttKu, ivi.A. i Bishup Ken. By J* , A { .arke, M,A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C, G. Munir, D. i >. U> - oklk l'o> , v he Quaker. T. Hodakin, 
John Kkrlb. ByWallw i <xk. h.l>. D.C.I.. ** 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphnnt. John Diy*'-'*. By Any ml us fewipp, If. If. 

Lancelot Andukwls. By R, L. (Utley, Thomas Cranmlr. By A. j' Mason, L\D. 

D.1X Seccnui Edition. Bishop’ .iimh. By R. M Cnrlyle :uid A. 

Auoxistinf oi v,'a^tri*jry. By I- I.. 1. Cads I* A - 

Cutt\ i). t Bishop 1'- ru.is By \V. ' . Spounei, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, The 

General Kdiloi, K. V. i UCAS. 


Illustrated, Demy l £>mo. 2>, 0 d. 

A series of books fut children. 'ITn* ami of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting .stones about normal children, the moral of winch r implied rather than 
expressed. 


i. The Castaways or Meadow lank. Bv I 
Thomas Cobb. 

v Tur Beechnut Book. By Js'ob Abbot', j 
Edited by fx. V. Lucas, I 

3. The Air Gun. Bv T. Hilbert. " j 

A'Suiooi, Ysak. B> Nelta Syrc.. 1 * 3 * 5 

5, TH r Pv PLEN AT •! HF. CAPITAL. by Roger 
Ashton. 


(u "Gif. Tkfasuki. oi Pkinleoaik Priory, 
By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. BamiiI'Rky's (Jim kai. Shop. Bv 
R oger Ailnoti. 

ci. A B<>oi; <h- 1 >a 1 < C'mi hren. By W. T. 
Webb. 

9. Thk Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy 1 6 m 0. 2 s. 6 d. net. 

A series of monograph;, in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute detail 1- . These books nre produced 
with the greatest car i. Each volume consists of about ?oo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece m photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walter j. Second Edition. ! Holbein. Mrs. G. Foitescue. 

Bookplates. E.Almack. j Bokne-Jlniu>. Fuitnnee de Lisle. Second 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. Edition. 

Romney. George P; stpu, Rkmmkaudt. Mrs L. A. Sharp 

Watts. R. R. D. Sketchley. Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Binistlngl. 

Leighton. Alice Coikran. Raphael. A. R. Dry hurst, 

Vfxasqukz. AVildid Wilberforce and A k. j Millej. Netta Peacirfk. 

Gilbert. | Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Greuze and Boucher. Elira V. Idiaid. j ’’Christ in Ary, Mrs. Henry Jpimer. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

Turner. Frances Tyrell- Gill. j Claude. Edward Dillon, 

DO rek. ^Jessie Allen. j ’Tub Arts or Japan. Jidward Dillon. 

Hopynkr. H. P. K. Skiphon. 1 



Messrs. MetjiueiJ’s Catalogue 


Little Galleries, The 

Demy 1 6 mo. 2 s. 6 da- net. 

a $ 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short ouffine of the 
life and wq£k of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery ok Revnollis. j A Little Gallery ok Millais. 

A Little Gallery ok Romney. j A Little Gallery ok English Posts. 

A Little Gallery ok Hoppnkk. " 


Little Guides, The 

nail Pott 87 )o y c lath , 2 s. 6 d. vet. : 


Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Sixth 
Edition. « 

Cambridge and its Colleges, by A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
Illustrated by K. H. New. 

The Malvern Country, by it. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated* by K. 
H. New. 

Shakespeare’s Country. by b. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. Second Edition. 

Sussex. By F, G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Westminster Abbey, by G K. Trout beck. 

Illustrated by V. D. Bedford. 

Norfolk. By W. A. Dull. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. 

Cornwall. By-A.*L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B. C. Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 
by J. Wylie. 

Hertfordshire. By II. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by K. H. New. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant. 

M.A. Illustrated •by F>. H. Nev. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. 1). 
Bedford. 


leather , 35. fid. net. 

Rome By C G Kllaby. Illustrated by B. 
C. Boulter. 

The Isle ok Wight. By G. Clinch. Ulus- 
trated by F. lb fiedfoul. 

Surrey. By F. A. 1L Lumber*. lllustratm 
by E. H. New. ^ 

Buckinghamshire. liy K.*3?. Roscoe. Illus- 
trated by F. 1J. Bedford. 

Suffolk. ByW. A. Dull. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 

Dkruyshike. By J. C. Cox, LL.I)., F.S.A 
Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 

Thb North Riding of Yorkshire. By J* I. 

Morris. .Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 
Hampshire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Chksuire. By W. M. Callichau. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. ' 

* Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry, 
Illustrated. * “* 

*The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. 9.. 
Morris. Illustrated. 

•Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

*St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch, 
| Illustrated by Beatrice AlcoclC 


Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott $ 7 >o. Each Volume , cloth , Lv. 6 d. net; leather , 2 s. 6 d. net. 

A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous work? 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books an* 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction which 
gives (1 ) a short biography of the author ; (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogra\ure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 

Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NOKTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

Auaten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
DICE. Edited by K. V. Lucas. Two LORD BACON. Edited by *EuwAJm 
Volumes. Wright. 
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Barham H.;. THE INGO DBV.v 
LEGENDS. Edited by jf H. 'wav, 
Two Volume*. 

Barnett (Mr*. P. A.). A 1,1 T'» Lit K M K 
OF ENCU.^l PROSE. 

Beckford (William). Tib* HIS ;'OR\ 
OF TftK CALIPH V.vTHEk. Ld-ted 
by K. Dkmson Rmss. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS I ROM 
WILLIAM H LA K K JoJjtciI by M. 

Borrow ( (Ifeorge). 1 .A V E \i ) V < >, Edited 
by F. th- -t»i s Gkuomk / H/ I ohnn:. . 

THE ROMA' I Y RYE. Edited f,,„s 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert) * S 1 L K c T ’ o N s 

FROM '1HI-, EAk: V POEMS Ob 
ROBERT ItkO’VMVi;, *’ iitrd bv W 
H.M.r lii-ii mn, M A. 

Canning (Qeorgeitr SELECTIONS I ROM 
THE “NTt-jACOHIN : with Gu-k<.i- 
Poems. I- dik'd by 

Cowley (Abraham). ‘I HE ESSAYS OF 
/WRAHAM C OW LEV Edited by IE C . 
Mini hin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS I ROM 
•GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
Id!. AN t . 

Craik (Mrs.). IOHN HA 1,1 1 AX, 
G K N T E L M A V. Edited, by A‘-n» 
M at 1 rkb< <n . T? t't> Volumes. . 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASH AW. 
Edited by JimvAKit Hh ion 

Dante (Alighieri). TH E ! N EE 1 1 NO > b 
JDANTK. ^Translated by U Cun. 

’ Edited by Pac.i 1 Tovmj i . M, D.Litt 

THE I URGATORTO OF DAN I K. rr.ui-.. 
lated by H. F. C \)-v. Edited by Pa'.jvj 
TovwnifK, M..V, D Lilt. 

A HE PARADLSO <>E D\'TE. T:an 
Lltd Iiy^l f. F. Cai ■/. Edited by Pa<,i f 
d'oVMibl'.. M.A., D.Eiti. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARE FA 
Edited by R. A. S < kka i j r.iu>. 

Deane (A. C.). A UTTLK POOR Ob 
UGH') VERS! . 

Dickens (Charles). CHRIS F MAS POORS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE, '-.diied 
by A. O* KiDRtoi • Fkl'Tfc and Loki; 

Two Volumes . 

THE INHERIT ANCE Two Votttwe^. 

GaskellfMrs.) CRANFORD. Edited bv 
K- v. Ll/cSvi,. .Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Pkkcv D» a*. M l r 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


TH im poems of 

KIT . Edited by E. 


Keats (John) POEMS. Wit’ an jfntto* 

| dilution bj E. I> * v<*: , and Note 1 ^ ',J. 

Maskj v \>. 0 “ 

| King-take (A W.). ROTH EN. Wjtb an 
1 i ttMi.iuv.ticn and Notes. teonJ hiiitu 
Lamb (Charles). F. E\, j.ND THE 
| f M-T KSSANS OF felJA. Liked by 
F V. f.UCAs. i 

...ocke (I.). LONDON LYltfCS KdiA-* 

■ by A. D 1 1' i j 1 v M.A. A -ey/unt < ' the 

j I JIM I 1 iltWlI. 

l/mgfel*ow f*i. ,v .‘„ S J L E 0 VIcN, 
UiOM !oM,i||,i,,)W. KditeOKf* 
1 L. M . Fa 1 r < ■ 1 1 i 1 . 

"Aar veil (Andrew.*). 

ANDREA MAEYKltf 

; W Ki« t'l . 

: Milton tJohn). THE MINOR POEMS 
*)'•' ’OHV MI ETON. Edited by H. C 

| Bum. him., C . A . , Canon <»fWe*tm 

! Molr (I). M.). M \NSP* WMJC!!. Edited 
! by T. J' Hi n n i.'s <s' 

Nichpi*(.i. b. it.), a urns; hook oi 
< ENG US II SONNETS. 

! Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAN Ed S Ol 
j LA UOCUUoUCAULP. Translated 
1 by Dean S't.v ■ 11 u’l-.. Edited by G. 11, 

| Pmvri.u 

i Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
i ADDRESoKS. Ediied by A, D. Gopli v , 
M.A. 

i Sterne (l^turence). A IMEN J Al. 

i JOUR NEE Ednrjj b^JL W. Paul. 
j Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EAR I A 

{ POEMS Ob \EFRED. LORD TENNN - 
SON. Edited !iy J. Ciiukthn Ciuk.*, 

M.A. 

j IN MEM OF I AM. Edited by II. ( . 

Bl.kC.HINt/, M. \. * 

: THE PRIM E.nS Edited by "Hi.i/Am th 
I Wn«nsw< t:l it. ar 
MAUD. Edited 'ey t,M.’ a) ) 1 n WuRnsw*‘fiTM. 
Thackeray (W. M.). \' \ N J T V FA I R. 

’ Edited by S. Gv.v.n. / lure Volume*. 

: P E N I) K N N 1 S. Edited by S. Gvvvnn. 
j Thtec I olu tires. 

ESMOND. Edited by S Gwvnn. 
j CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited bv S. G wtnn. 

Vaughan (Henry). I HE POEMS Ob 
i HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Knwsan 
IltTl'iN. 

Walton tlzaak). THE COM PLEAT 
ANgI.ER. Edited by I. Pi cm a >. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A UTTU 
BOOK (>F 1,11 E AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eighth l-.ditton . 

WordsworthfW. ). SELECTIONS FROM 
' WORDS WO FI IE Edited by Nowi-ji, 
C. SMI'III. 

Wnrdsuorth (WL) ai,d Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS, Edited byGuonuis 

bAMI'^O.N. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


v Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary "enius. ^ 


Eufiiranok: A Dialogue on Youth. l!y 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by, W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
yzmo. Leather , 2.1. net. 

Polonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward Fit/Gerald. From 

-* 4 ,be edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy ^ztno. Leather , 2s. net. 

The RunAiv \ • of Omar KhavvAm. By- 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather , i.r. net. 


Thk Like of Edward, Lord ^ Hsnsrekt or 
Cherbuky. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Medium 3 znio . Leather, 
net. ? 

Thk Visions of Dom Francisco* Quevedo 
| Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
j James. Made English by R. L. ''From tlie 
i edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
j Leather, vs. net. 

i Poe ms. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather , ss. net. 


Oxford Biographies 

Fcap . 8 vo. Each volume , cloth y 2 s. 6d. net ; leather , 3 s. fid. ...et. 

These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated rfrotn 
authentic material. 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., ' Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations. Second With 12 Illustrations. * 

Edition. Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With i- 

Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgb, M.A. Illustrations. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. St. Francis of Assist. By Anna M. .Stml- 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustration-,. Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With iz 
Tennyson. _ By a. C. Benson, M.A. With Illustrations. 

9 Illustrations. Beaconskiei.d. By Walter Sichel. With 1 - 

Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With .Illustrations. 

12 Illustrations. Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Ij^us- 

K rasmus. _ By E. F. H, Capev. With 12 trations. « 

Illustrations. -"'Fenklov. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 

The Yovctj Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 12 Illustrations. 

With 12 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 


French Examination Parens. By. A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

A Kev, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on apnlint:'' 1 ' 
to the Publishers. ! tfth Ed 
Cro 7 vnBvp. 6 i.net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 

Key ( Fourth Edition ) issued as above, 
6 s. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. AI. 
Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition. 

Key (Third Edition ) issued as above. 
6r. net. 

German Examination Paters. By R. T. 
Murick, Sixth Edition * 


K l.v (Third Edition ) issued as above. 
6 g net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
| Edition. 

; Physics Examination Papers. By R. F* 

1 Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

; General Knowledge Examination 
; Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

| Fifth Edition. 

Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 
•js. net. 

Examination Papers in English Histo*** 

By J. Tait Plowden-Wardluw, B,<A, 



GENLR.\LjI,ITERATURE 
Social^* uestions of To«d&> 

Editef! by tL Pi: B, GIBB l NS, Tatt.D., M .A (Iron 
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' B:n. 


A series- of volumes upon these. topics of social, economic, and hduada 
that are loremosT m the publican;:*’. 

'1 fade Unionism --New wn Ou>. X G. 

Howe. I, Third Ed: turn. 

The COMMERCE OK NaTIOVs. By C. t'. 
t I last able, M.A. Third l-.ditiott&A 
<LThk Alien Invasion. By W. H.WijIiu- B..* 

I hk Rural Exodus. J’.\ P Andersen 

Graham. * 

Lani> Nationalization, lb H«n-i>A t „.v„ 

B.A. Second 'edition. 

A Shorter W <•,*•*; in<, Dm , r.y H do B, 

Gibbi'is and R. A. Hadm* i 
L>ack to tut Land. Am inqnhy into Rh ;>1 
Depupulai kai By H. t . Mo.i:c 
Tm'njs, Pools, zm«Ojia|rs By J. st<*-.hi»n 
Jean- • 1 


The * * i 'MR v Sw-rvio. U 

i -ij io., 

U s\ Work. 1,\ ,a 
i-vitlcv, ,.(m' Miss Whitley. 

N<>< I*Lls\ AM' M> O' km i 
K. iitlrti nn. 

'! Ht. I KOl'M'Jt :«■ > m- V* . 
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Textbooks of Science. 


Pkaitilai. Mechanics, by Sidney H. Weils. 

Thi^ffi Edition. Cr. " • o. 3.0 ltd. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, I*. Sc., 
M.A. Cr. f* no. ;jjr. M 
Practical Chemist kv, Pa:t By W 

brent b, M.A. t V. l>ro Third Edition . 1 s.fui. 
PtACitCAL Chemistry Part 11. Py W. 1 

Frcmh, M A., and T. II. ftoartlniun, M.A. 


( r fro. 1,. 

E\AMriFS IN PlIVSi' I’v (' , „ fahv. . 

P'.A. . Si mice Master at Bradford Grammar 

School. Cr.f}? it. hd. 

Hi I'.'IKN 1 aky Okga - 1C Cut M IS l ItY. By A , ]■ . 
Diinstan, B.Sc., IIe.ui of Chemical Gejvn:- 
ment, Hast llam 'J'ethnicat College. Jllus. 
trated. Cr. 3 m a.< 6 d. 


Technology, Textbooks of 

Kclu-d uy O. i\ GOODCHILl), B A., B.Sr:.,and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. " ^ 

How in Make* a Dress. By |. A. K. Wo ’ , \s.f)d. 

Vhird Editnn. Cr. 8 r>e. .s.Nf. jAv 1 n i rohcc hon to 7 he SiuivofTex 

CaeTentkv ANtufoiM' i-v. By I' c Webber. I th e I li-.su, n. By Airbed K. Barken Demy 
*Ea-rth Edition. C>. 8m. jy (>,•.. ' 7.T. tid. 

Millinery, Theokktu ai ant> i'kactical. Buiuh rs’ Quant n iv-. B> H. Q. Grubb. 

By Clare Hill. .Second Edition. Cr. 8 ?'o .-s. | <V, 8 <’0. 4 s. t>d. 

Technical Arithme' k. a\i> Geometry Kfioussfl Metal WnrfR. Jb A. C. Horth. 
By C. T. Milli: M.l.M.K. Cr. 8 ?'o. j Cr. 8m. in. fut. 

m Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Orru-G', D.D. , 1 ‘rnfe.ssor ot Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series > i intended. i»> part, to lurnish tue clergy and teachers 01 students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately icpjosennng the present position 
of the quesbons dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the , -ending public an 
accurate and concise statement of fai ts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 


\N IntkoouCTion to nn 
( reeds. By A K. It 
8 no, ior. f>d. 


History of the 
rn, B.f). Demy 


The XXXIX. Articles of 1 ur- Cm ecu m 
England. Edited by K. C. >•. Libsun, 

TX D. Third and Cheaper Edition in one 

Volume. Qet:yB?w. ns. Gd. | The Pan osoiniy or Kt ^ 1 iwok in England 

An iNTRomXTtyN to ihk Hisu.ry m AhD AMhRI(;A . Uv Alfred Caldecott, D, I ». 

Un.T }. 0 Third Edition. Donyi.^?. xn/.bd. r ^MyZ.o. tm. tv/. 

The Doctrine, of thk Incarnate ‘N. ByK. A History ok Lari y ( hri* iian Doer kins. 
L. Oytley, D.l). Second and Cheaper Bv J- F. Bethunc Baker, M.A. Demy %vo. 
Edition, Demy Zvo. i ;j. 6 d. 10s. 6 d. 
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Westminster Commentaries, The 

4 General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Kefelc College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in hhe University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily ^xegctical, to interpret the author’s 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except wery subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
Yext in thv Revised Version as their basis, they will .Jry to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. f * t /* 


Thk Book of Gknksis. Edited with Intro- 
*»eduction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D. D. 

Fourth Edition Dotty 8 z to. to.v. 6 d. 

The Book of J o y„ Ed : ted by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Setodi'J Edition. Demy Zvo. bs. 
The Acts ok the Afostx.es. Edited by R. 
B. Ruukham, M.A. Demy Zvo. Second and 
Cheapen Edition, ios. bd. 


Thk First Epistle ok PAuin’fxE Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by II. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8vo. bs. 

The Epistle of S - iJ Jamks. Edited witli In 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowliug, 
M.A. Demy 87)0. bs. 


Pa rt II. — Fiction - 


AlbanesI (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. (>. , 
S vo. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. bs. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. bs. 

LOVE ANI) LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 87)0. bs. 

PETER. A RAR&SITE. Cr. Svo. Os. I 
THE BROWN EVES OF MARY. Third | 
Edition. Cr. 8r >0. bs. 

Atistey (F.). Autlior of ‘Vice Versa.* A ! 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL Illustrated 
by Bhrnaki) Partridge. Third Edition. 

" Cr. 8yo. 3 s. 6 d. 

Bachetier (Irving), Autlioi of • F.brn Holden.* 
DARREL OF KHK BLESSED ISLES. , 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vn. 6s. ! 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY, j 
Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. ! 

THK PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo.bs. 
Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINKEL. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. bs. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S event!. \ 
Edition. Cr. Z7>o. bs. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 7’0. bs, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 r>n. 6 .v. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6.v. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. bs. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOfCMl. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. bs. 

THE BROOM - SQUIR E . II luxated. | 
Fifth Edition. Cr. S vo. 6s. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. ( .' «. 

THE PENNYCOM EQUIC K S. Thi 
Edition. Cr. 8 7>o. bs. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. bs. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Seiond Emtion 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. «v 

PABO THE PR I ESI. Cr.Svo. bs. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated, Seiond / dition. 
C r. 8 t'O. 6s. 

ROYAL GE 0 RG 1 E. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo o 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrat'd. Cr. Svo. C 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Svo. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition *, Cr. 
$7)0 6s. J> 

LITTLE TU’PENN V. A New Edition, bd. 
.See also Strand Nov<ls and Books ior 
Boys and ( <irR 

Barlow (Jane). THE LAND OF 1 IU 
SHAMROCK. Cr. Svo. i 6s. Sec also 
Strand Novels. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8i>o. bs. 
THE MUl' ABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. S7'fl. 6 .?. 

TH K COUNTESS TKK I ,A. Third Edition 
Cr. 87 10. 6 s. 

THE LADY KLKCTRA. Second Edit/r> 
Cr. 8: > 0 . Os. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 0 
See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURE' 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8 vo. 6 
Belloc (Hilaire). EMMANUEL BUR DEN 

MERCHANT. With j6 Illustrations bv 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition 
Cr. S vo. 6s. 
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Benson <R. F.) DODO. ftir/A i i tion. 

Lr.Zvo. 6s. See also Strand Novell 
vAx?r4^ ar K aret) - SU1JECT TO 

VANiry, C r. 3m y . M. # 

. Bourne ( Harol# C. }, Sec V. : *• nek; e. 
Hurton (J. Bloundelle), ’HIE , EAR 
ONI :ty\. Pag,* of (he J -enrh RcvTuSoik 
I llu.-tr.ited. Cr. 8 vo. 6x 
r njE FATK OF VALSKC. tvs m 
A. BRAN DKD N AM K. tV. 8,#* m 
•See als“S Strand Novels. 

Ca w 8 Amhor « 'The Fake of 

Sfe.* 111 " kxtraordin ary con- 

FRSS JtlNSOF DIANA PLE kLE. Tinrd 
Edition. C> $,7‘r>, (>', 

A JAY OF IT \ BY. O' A ff . or 

♦LOAVES AND FK4lj. < V. 8. <>. r„ 
Ch ^ nt ‘y/ Weathe, b >)- THE TRAGEDY 
01' 1HG GREAT EMFF\LD. O. 

e. 6,t. 

THE MVSTKRVeOJ *A BUNG.U.OW. 
second EJhtion. Cr. 8m fo, 

See aR^Str^d Novels. 

Olfford (Hugh). A FREE LANCE Ol< 
10- DAY. Cr. fa w . w . 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K. >. S<*e Str.md Novels 
and Books for Boys and OiiK, 

Cobb (Thomas ). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr. Zvo. os. 

C< Tw 11 r ^ arie )- A R OMAN Cl*; OF TWO 
WORLDS. 7 iventjr Sixth Edition. Cr. 
Km 6,v. 

VLN DE I I A. Twenty-Stcotu f Edition. Cr 

Ol'l? t (}.\ t 

I HELM A. Thirty. Third i.dition. Cr ' 

8rw. Os. ' j 

AROATH . t« 1K STORY O’ A DEA l> ■ 
C ’ FF- Af rteenth Edition. Cr.l'.o . ! 

1 HE SOUL OK L1LIT1 L Thirst nth Ear , 
f% non. ( V, 6 f . 

WO KM W001). fourteenth E : tion Cr. j 
8 vo. 6s. | 

1:Ar f : \ DREAM OF THE 1 

WOkLDS TRAGEDY. fortieth EE - , 
• _ tion. Cr. Hop, (jj i 

THE SOk%OWS OF SATAN. Fiftieth ! 

Edition. C r i '.vo. 6s. J 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. ifi 7 th | 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. oj, 

'TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN j 
SUPREMACY, i yoth Thousand. Cr. | 
Zvo. 6s. | 

G °5’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE : 

STORY. i^+ih Thousand Cr, 8 vo. 6s* I 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. A New Ed : tion. 1 
Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

BOY. A New Ed 'tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. j 

JANE. A New Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘ The Raiders, ' f 
etc. LOCHLsVAR. Illustrated. Third \ 
Edition . Cr. Zvo. 6s. ! 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Froker(B. ML). THE OLD CANTON- I 
MENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

J OH AN*N A. S ccond Edition. Cr. Bro. 6s. ! 


, THE HAPPY VAJ LEY. Thud EE tion. 

Ct.'i m Oj. r 

; \ NINE DAYS' WONDER^ «4iW 
Edition. CrZ.ro. 6i 

; PF.GOY OF THE BARTONS. Six i 
i Ed. Eon. Cu 8 m L.. 

ANCl 1 * Fourth. IdCit *. Ci.Zu. 64 
. .V STATE SECRET. ' A -d Edition. Cr. 

. « 6 d. , 

Dawson (Ft ands W.), THE SCAR. C- 

j \ t. 

I Dawson (A. J,. DANIEL VMl ,.V 
; ^ ^ 8 w. y d. 

Dnjle (A. Cnnanl. Yuthor of ’he nock 

Holmes,' * The. W hue Company,' etc. 

; k'dlNI) T IlK *KEt) # «BMP. Ninth 

haition. ( r. Z?‘ 0 , 6s. 

| Duncar Sara ^eannette) (Mrs. Kverard 
Cftes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
' AM' RICANS, lllustif.te ' 'E%ird Edition. 

* Cr. Kr't ( . (\... See also Strand Novels, 
FtndlatirRJ. M.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
! OF JALGOWRIE Eijth Edition. 

! < V. 8 ; si. 6 .i. 

! $rr also Strand Nc.'d.s. 

ITndlater (Mary), n NARROW Wa 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo,. t>s 
THE ROSE OF |C)Y. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 »m. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALI.AN. Illustrated, huond Edi- 
tion. Cr.Zio. fir. 

FJtzstephen (Gerald). MORE KIN 
THAN KIND. ( >, Zvo. 6,v. 

Fletcher (J. S.). TM’C I A N THE 

DREAMER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Fraser (Mr*. Hugh), Authoi of ‘The Stolen 
Emperor. ’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

‘THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. m Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. * 

*FuBer*Maltland (Mrs.), Author of ' The 
Day Rnukof Berhia Haidacie.’ BLANCHE 
KSMEAD. Ci. Zvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby, 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Set also Strand Novels. 

Gerard (Emily). THE HERONS* 
TOWER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gigsing (George), Author of ‘Demos,* 'In 
the Year of jubilee,* etc. THE 7’OWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. few. fix. 
jlelg (Charles). HUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Marraden (Beatrice). IN V A k Y I N G 
MOODS. A New Edition. Cr. %vo. fix. 
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•Til*.' SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 

Harrod (K) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ffichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s- 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

FKFLIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr..Zvo. 6^. 

BYEWAY S. CrrSvo. v. 6d. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twelfth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘Robert 
Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. SixthEdition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE KING'S NWROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hobe (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTIC. SecotEL Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OK ! 

SIR AGLO VALE DEGAL1S. Cr.Zvo.ps. \ 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘ Captain i 
■ Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. | 
Third Edition. Cr. 8t >o. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty-Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. y. 6 d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. y. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. _js. 6 d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8t >o. 6.v. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 


Janson tOustaf). ABRAHAM’S SACRI- 
FICE. Cr. 8 no. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD W»TH ME. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s... 

Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. 
Harold.). THE VALLEY OF IN- 
HERITANCE. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Lawless^ i(vIon. Emily). WITH ESSEX . 
IN IRELAND. Cr. 8 vo. 6y 
See also Strand Novels. . 

Lawson (Harry), Author of “When the 
Billy Boils.’ CHILDREN »F THE 
BUSH. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OK 
WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr 
8 vo. 6r. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. • 
Cr. 8 vo. 6$. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third edition. .Cr. 8vo. 6j. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 87/0. 6s. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of 3 " The 
Darling of the God*.’ MADAMl 
BUTTERFLY. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 
SIXTY JANE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Lowls (Cecil). THE MACHINATION^ 
OF THE MVO-OK. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Lyall (EdnaL DERRICK VAUGHAN. , 
NOVELIST. 42 nd Thousand. Cr. 8w. 

3s. 6 d. 

M'Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE, Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8r.*> fu. 

Macdonald (Ronald). THE SKA MAW 

Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE 01 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL JfcNDKRBY'? 

WIFE. Fourth Edition . Cr. f 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. A 
Edition. Cr. 87 >0. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr 
8 vo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARB 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A '■'New Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition- 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ' 
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•G&AN ‘MA'S TANK, Cr. hf . * 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. p-y». ir. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 4 Xtu> Lait.o>.. 

Cr. 8m f " # * 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDEN®# S 
Edition . m Cr. 8r*. >. O. 

ROSE AT HONEYTOT. Second Ed. t >. 

8m 6i. See alsu Rooks for !?o- %a nrl GnU. 
Mafrriott (Charles), Author ‘ The 
Column.' •CENFVRA. AV.y>,W Edition 
Cr. 8m 

Marsh (Ityhard). THE TWICLKN K A M 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. (V, 8?v. fc . 
A DUEL Cr. Sm 6 j. 

THE MARQUIS OE •PUTNEV. .sy.W 

Edition. Cr. Hm. 6s 
See also K>rawl N-'Vi’i .. 

Mason (A. li, W.), Author of “ The Four 
Feathers,’ etr. CLEMENTINA. Il’us- 
t rated. . Mond C uHon. Cr. 8m 6s 
Mathers (HtienL Author of ' ComtC thr<> 
the Rye.’ HuNEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8m, 6s. 

J RIF£ OF GRIFFrrifSCOURT. Cr. ! 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition ( >. 

8t >0. 6i. 


i Neabit (ILL (Mrs. V Bl.mlV THE JPFP 
I HOlSE. liliistratvd. /' 'urt kjir.au ^n 
Cr. Pv> 

So M t out Novels. 

Norris (W. £.\ lHK^RKiMTOF THE 
C.Cil f A ry, lilu.t ate<*. Second Fuition. 
Cr. «m hr. 

THE embarrassing ORPHAN. 

i'V0. hr 

NItiH.'- VOCATION O. fw 6s. 

BA U I.\M ,>F UK I T \NA. .SC mCCdit ' i. 

I C . 8m 6.v. 

I See also St« am 7 Norris. " 

Ollivant (Ahred).. O /!> BOB, THE 
! " * K 1 , Y DOG OF KKIO*#IK. 

| Edition. O- , oT-fl. 6j 

I Oppenhe.j * (E. Pnllllps). MASTER OK 
j MEN. Hurd Edition. L .*-. 6#. 

Oxtnha.u {John), Author of ‘ Barbe of 
Grand Jhj uu. A WE AV K K O F WEBS, 

i SVranf/ Edition. C> . Br ht 
j THE c;A i K OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
j Edison. Cr. 8m or. 

Pain (Barry). THUKF FA.JTASIEf 

LINJU.RY KA\s Thud. Edition. Cr 
F.t’o. 6v. 


Mat well (VY. B.|, Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger.’ VIVIEN, Seventh Edition 

THIS RAGGricD M ESSEN GER, Third 
Edition. < r. 8rv. At. 

FA BU I ,OUS FANCIES. Cr. 3 m. Cs. 
Meade (L. T,). DRIFT. Second Edition i 
Cr. 3m 6s. a 

BRSURCAM. Cr. 8m O. 

VICTORY. Cr i>,vo. 6 s. 

4 See also Books tui Girls and Ben 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF M\ I 
HEAR')'. O. 8/*o. 6s. I 

‘Mis * Molly’ (The Author of). THE ■ 
. GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bra. 6r. ! 
Mitford (Beltrami. THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. l)lu.>trnted. v i.vth Edition. 
Cr. 8m 3 '. 6,/. 

jN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8m 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 m hs. 

Montresor ( n . F.), Author of ‘Into th<- 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Six.k Edition. Cr. 8m 6r. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6s. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr. bno. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi. 

tion. Cr. 8 m. 6r. 

DIVEFS* VANITIES Cr. 8m. 6s. 


Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition . 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zv o. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE’BWOUI). Ulus* 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr, 8m 6s. 

WH EN V ALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lo*d Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. &r <o. 6j. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE N0RT4I : 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty* Pienr ' 
Th ’•'d Edit on. C r. £>vo. 

THE SKATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8m (Nr. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : a 
Roman* e of 'J wo Kingdoms, lllmlraled. 
Fifth Edition. O.F m 6s. 

| THE POMP OF THE LAVJLKTTES. 
Second ’'di rim. Cr. Em. ft. 6d, 
Pemberton (Maxd. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Editum. Cr, 8 no. 6.. 

j I CKOV N THEE KING. With Iilm.tr*. 
I nons hy Frank Dadd and A. Forreslicr. 

1 f r. 8 vo. 6s. 

| Phiiipotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

! Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Em 6x. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition Cr. 8m. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6r. 
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TF,E RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. | 
T^E AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edittin. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. | 

«*THE PORTREEVE. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

See alsV Strand Novels. 

Plckthall (Marraaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 
6 s. 

WkENDLE. Second Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
*Q,* Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE <fWOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILa. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE PRINCE OF L 1 SNOVER. Cr. 8 vo. 

6s. 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Gwyn Jeffreys. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

*ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 87 >0. 0 s, 

A SON OF THE STATE. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS A New Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition - Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
SECRETARY T# BAYNE, M.P. Cr. 8 vo. 
3s. 6 d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

Roberta (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE, ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8 vo. 
3s. 6 d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
S W E E T H E A R T. Illustrated. Fifth j 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illumed, j 
Second Edition. Cr. 6 vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. , 

Sergeant (Adeline). ANTHEA’S WAY. 1 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s, 

MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECK 
Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6 d. 

See also Strand Novels. 


Sonnischsen (Albert). DEEP*-SEA VA tXA- 
BONDS. Cr.&vo. 6s. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. , 

Urquhaii (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. iCr. 8 vo. 6 s. 
Waineman (Paul). BY A FINNISH 
LAICFL. C r. 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE $JNG OF THE FOREST. • Cr. ' 

8 vo. 6s. See also Strand NoycE. 

Waltz (E. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romanme. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8 vo. bs. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Edition. 

| Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus. 
n ations by FfUNK Gkaiu. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8z >o. 6s. 

‘THE HIGH TOBY. X. ith a Frontispiece. 

Cr. 8 vo. 6s. See also Strand Novels. 
Wells (H. G.). THE SKA LADY. Cr. 

8 vo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Author of ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED KOBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woomaux 
1 Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

: White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The BlamE 
j Trail.’ CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition . 
Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. * 

VHE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 87 >o. 6 s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘Tic 
Barnstormers.’ THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Cr. Zvo. y. 6 d. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

*LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER- 
Cr. S vo. 6 s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). TIU 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being tb* 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. ( r - 
8 vo. 6s. 

*Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah ^ 
Hittite.’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Cr.Zvo. 6 s.' 
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T&q Sir. aid Novels 

C'Vuftl'b, Clocks i nrt. 

K^coura ocd by the gical and .steady sa.t of the!. burpenny Novels. Messrs, Mrtbueu Java 
determined to ismic a new scries of fiction at a Ow pike «ndn the ;ul< oPT.ss, Straw* 
Noi'FXS.’ These hooks are well fluted tu»d wdl hound in c'oth, and the exceil hce of tb**if 
quality may bg gauged from the names of th & authors who contrihi' r the e.Hy nlnm** of 
the series. • 


Messrs. Methuen would point out that the 
novel, that they are bound in clo f n and ne t hi j 
They fed sure ih; the pul lir n ill appreciate si 
he seen at nit good books* lint, 

The first volumes :«#-- 

Balfour (Andrew). VFNGhANCK IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. , * 

Baring- tit>aM(S ). MRS. CURGKND E\ 
OF CUR(«J£NYKN. 

“DOMITIA. "» 

*THE FROBISHERS. 

Barlow (Jane), Atuh-n of Irish Id\)K. 
ER$M THE LAST UNTO THK 
WEST 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THK FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Barr (Robert). THK VICTORS. 

Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 
INGS. 

Benson (E. F,), Author of ‘Dodo.’ TIIK 
CARSINA. 

Bowles (U. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THK LAND. 

Brooke (limine). THE POET S CHIU 
Bullock (Shan F.). THK BARKVs. 

THK CHARMER, 

T .IK SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THK 
SALT SEAS. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCE I . 

4 FORTUNE’S MV FOE. 

Capes (Bernard). AI A WINTER'S FIRE. 
Chesney (Weatherby), THE BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOFP. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Colllngwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE 4 JULIET.’ 

Cornford (L. Cope*. SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Crane (Stephen), WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. * 

Denny (C, E.% THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 
BREED. 

Dlckinrdh (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 


book* a* * as goo-’ nrn as lone as a six shtlh. £ 
wper, and tha? t.vtii price is One Shillin'* titi. 
rn good and cheap literaiuit. and the hooltscut 
* - <*» 


j “Duncan (^ara J.). THK f’OOL IN THE 

DESERT. # 

*A VOYAGE . >i CONSOLATION. 

! Embree (C- F.). A HEAR ! OF FLAME. 
F.:nn ((}. Manville) .N ELECTRIC 
SPA RK. 

Fimllttter (Jane H.). TH F DA GGHTER 

OF STRIFE. 

4 Find later t Mary \ OVER THE Hh.l.S. 
Forrest (R. £.). Till; SWORD OF 
I AZRAKL. 

j Francis (M, H.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKKRBV’S FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS' THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE LOST REGIMENT-. 

; THE K 1,00V BRIDE. 

| THK INCA'S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Juiien). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THK REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON, r 

“Gray (E. M*Queen). MY STEWARD- 
SHIP. # 

j Hales (A. G.). I AIR THE APOSTATE. 

Hamilton (Lord F.rnest). MARY HAM II,. 
i TON. 

! Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
[ OKI HE HILLS. IlluMiated. 

Hooper (1.). 'THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

4 Iota 1 (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULK- 
VKREK. 

Mepson 'Edgar). KEEPERS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

belly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 

OK STEEL. 

lawless (Hon. Emily), MAELCHO, 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 
MENT. 

[ *1 orlmer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE, 
l.usb (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonnell (A.). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 

Macgrnth (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
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Ma&’Je (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
DESERT. 

Marsh {Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

♦GARNERED. 

♦A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

POTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. *.V.). THE CYN IC AN D THE 
SYREN 

Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moor* (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesblt (Mrs. Bland). THE LITERARY 
SENSE. , 

Norris (W. E.). ' AN OCTAVE. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. 

Penny (Mra. F. A.). A MIXED MAR- 
AGE. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Randall (J.). AUNT BKTIIIA'S BUTTON. 

* Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR 

♦Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL. 
AGE, 


Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Robertpn(M.H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Saunders (Marshall). ‘ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTER 

nt (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 

BARBARA S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. « 

♦THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. * 

♦THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
♦Strain (E. H.). EIlMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmfe). CHRISTALLA. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
i AND THE NLXT* 

! Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COL IX 
! Swift (Benjamin). SORDOK. 

! Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.).’ THE ROYAi. 

| QUAKER. 

j Trafford-Taunton (Mrs.E.W.). RIkKNT 
I DOMINION. 

j ♦Upward (Allen). ATHKLSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated . Crown 8 vo, 35. 6 d. 


The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford- Second Edition . 

The Icelander’s Sword. By S. Baring- 
Gould. ' 

Only a Guard-Room Dog, By Edith F.. 
Cutheil. 

The Doctor of the Juliet. By Hai/y 
Collingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition . 

Master Rockafellaf’s Vovagk. By W. 
CUuk Russell. 


The Secret of Madame dk Monluc. By 
the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori.” 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Mglesworth. 11 
A Girl of the People. By ErT. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hkfsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ns. 6 d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade, 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E- 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6 d. Double Volumes , 1 j. 

Th* Three Musketeers. With a long Crop-Eared Jacquot; Jane;, .Etc. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double Twenty Years Aftek. Double volume, 
volume. Amaury, 

The Prince of Thieves. Second Edition . The Castle or Epfstein. 

Robin Hood. A Sequel to the above. The Snowball, and Sultanetta. 

The Corsican Brothers. Cbcile; or, The Wedding Gown„ 

Georges. Act6. 
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^I'hb Black Tulip, 

T HE VlCOMTE PK BK (tGFLONNK. 

Part ? Louise de la Vallifcre. . i)6u'Je 
Volume, t _ 

Par* n. 'Ike Man in the ^ror™ M«-.k. 
D'» We Vrlume, 

The Cramer's Son. 

The Wolf -Leader. 

Nanon; ok, The Women* W* , Double 
volume. * 

Pauunk ; 'W^jrat ; and Pam At. Bruno. 
The Adventures of Captain ) amphile. 
Fernanda. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Catherine iii i 

The Chkv alike I’Tjarmen * ai . Double 
volume. 

SVLVANDlim. 

The Fencing Master 

THK K.^'H AnToNY. 

OoNsr. (Mv ift 
PKKE La R -tnk 

*Tns Great Massacre. The first part ot 
Queen Margot. 

*Hr ,! hi of NAVAiTfes. The seamii part oi 
Queen Margot. 

*The Will Duck Shooter. 

• mtutrate-S Edition. 

Demy 8 vo. Cloth. 

Thr Thrkk Musket sees. Illustrated 
Colour bj Fiank Adann>. # 2 *. 6<f. 


The Prince or Thieves. IUfuKrayd in 
Colour by Frank ..dam*. <?i. # , 

Robin Bodo the Outlaw, iilistratcd ir 
Colour by Frank Adamic as. 

The 0:«r*ic 4.N Beothers. ’lIuMrated ». 

Colo i by A. M. M‘L*iGn. n. 64*. 

The Wv Lr- L eader, niuitrated in GaLar 
by Frank Adam. . it. f V. * 

Gourde.,, illustrated la Colour ; #y Munro O*. 

9f. 

TwK rTV ,r KARS AKTttK, Illustw.ud In ColOU) 
by Frank Adams. y : 

Amalry. li* i*txaicd in Cc'our by Gov on 
Browm 

■"'ir. Snowlall, a#i .Sulta|ibtta. IUui> 
irated ir. G our by Fran* Adams. a*. 

The Vicomte t u »'RA/,»t onnf. Illustrated i 
Colon, .y Frank Adams, 

I art l. Louise de la Vadi^r% y. 

1 a-t n Tl.e Man in the Iron Mask, js 
•CkomK.aikd Jacquot; Jane; Etc. 

t rated in Colour by Gor on Browne, as. 
The Castle ok EmiaiN. Illusiratcd in 
' C< lour by Stewart U»t. u. bd 
At t£. Illustrated ii. Colour by (Sort* >u 
j litowne. tf. ins 

"Cecii.k ; t>», Tilts WnnniNt; Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by L). Murray Smith, 
ii- 6 d . 

*Thk Adventures ok Captain Pamphile. 
Illustiated in Colour by Frank Adams, 
is. bd. 


Methuen’^ Sixpenny Books 


Airmen (Jane). PRIDE AN D PRK 
JUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
VSWORI* 

Baxlng-Ciould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

UR1TH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NO&MI. 

A BOOK. OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’ PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Bar r (Robert!. JENNIE BAXTER. 
JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benton (E. F.). DODO. 

BrontS (Charlotte). SHIRLEY 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 


Burton (J. Bloundclle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 

Caffynf(Mr»). , (‘ Iota ). ANNE MAULK* 
VERER. * 

*Cape* (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH S CRIME. 

Connell (F. Nor rey*). THE NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 


Croker (Mr*. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 

ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (AUghlerl). THE VISION OF 
DANTE (CARY). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 


Dancan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
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BU^ r »e). THE MILL ON THE 

Find later (Jane HA THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

GafkalHMraA CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Hissing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL* 
LER. 

THE CROWUtQE LIFE. 

Glanvlile (Ernest). THE INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Glelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THF THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

LeQueux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

*Levett-Yeats(S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

Unton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS* 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Airs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

Marchmont (A W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIlulJP 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN- 
Moore (Arthur). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE W&LL. 

Nesbit(l5.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W.E.). HIS GRACE.: 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Oppenheim (E. Rhillips), MASTER OF 
MEN. - \ 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMft OF THE 
LAVILETTES, 

WHEN VALM0NDCAMETO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE -SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phlllpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL, 

Russell (W. Clark), A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEET HEAP.’] . 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. * 

BARBARA’S MONEY. * 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. # 
illustrated, 1* 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. * 

Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT AND 
! LAAGER. 

| Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

I THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, 
j Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOI). 

Watson (H. B. Marrlot). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. G.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
*Whlte (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 






